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PREFACE 

IF  it  be  true  that  the  life  of  every  member  of  the 
human  family  is  worthy  of  study — a  book  written 
within  and  without  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  man 
— with  much  more  truth  may  it  be  said  of  the  lives  of 
those  big  brothers  of  the  race  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  works  and  wielded  an  influence 
of  a  stimulating  character. 

One  of  these  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  City  Temple,  London,  who  is  all  but 
universally  known,  and  has  for  more  than  fifty  years 
commanded  public  attention.  The  following  pages 
have  been  written  with  a  view  of  allowing  the  readers 
to  know  him  more  perfectly,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  form  for  themselves  an  estimate  of  his  work  and 
characteristics. 

Dr.  Parker  is  so  many-sided,  and  so  difficult  to  be 
perfectly  focussed,  that  the  delineation  given  of  him 
in  this  volume  has  no  pretension  to  be  a  perfect 
portrait.  A  full-orbed  view  of  him  is  probably  impos 
sible.  What  is  written  has  been  done  without  the 
slightest  direct  aid  from  himself,  to  whom  the  book 
will  be  as  entirely  new  as  to  the  general  public. 
Some  documents  quoted  came  incidentally  into  my 
possession  at  sundry  times,  and,  being  interesting, 
were  saved  from  the  oblivion  which  is  the  fate  of 
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what  is  consigned  to  the  waste  paper  basket.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  volume  is  written  from  personal 
observation. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  those,  the  names  of  whom 
are  mentioned,  who  have  enriched  the  pages  by  their 
contributions,  and  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  Leach  for 
the  information  given  concerning  Cavendish  Street 
Church,  Manchester,  of  which  he  is  pastor. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  extracts  from 
Dr.  Parker's  books  and  sermons,  which  cannot  fail 
to  reveal  to  the  reader  the  inner  man.  This  has  been 
done  with  care,  that  he  may  be  understood  in  his 
feelings,  motives,  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  in  his 
actions. 

The  desire  of  the  readers  will  doubtless  be  that  of 
the  author,  that  he  may  renew  his  strength,  and  be 
able  for  many  years  to  declare  to  the  world  those 
visions  of  the  higher  realities,  which  will  be  vouch 
safed  to  him  by  the  Spirit  which  is  in  man,  and 
giveth  him  understanding. 

WILLIAM   ADAMSON. 

WINDERMERE,  September^  1002. 
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CHAPTER   I 
1830-1847 

His  Parentage — Education — First  Religious  Experience 

HEXHAM  is  an  ancient  town,  rich  in  historical  associa 
tions  and  surrounded  by  scenes  of  natural  beauty.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  a  noble  river,  beloved 
by  all  Northumbrians,  and  its  glory  is  the  old  Abbey, 
whose  origin  is  found  in  a  remote  past.  Some  cling  to 
the  tradition  that  Hexham  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  their  conquering 
legions  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  laying  its 
foundation.  Like  most  ancient  towns,  its  streets  were 
narrow,  and  its  houses  by  no  means  the  best  specimens 
of  architecture.  The  Market-place,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce  contest, 
when  the  rugged  Danes  and  the  warlike  Scots  were 
seeking  to  extend  their  dominion.  This  spot  was  also 
the  place  of  execution,  for  it  is  recorded  that  here  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  was  beheaded  after  the  battle  of 
Hexham,  fought  between  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists 
in  1463,  when  the  former  were  defeated.  Among 
others  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Market-place  were 
those  who  took  part  in  a  serious  disturbance  in  1761, 
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known  as  the  Hexham  Riot.  It  is  not  now  a  place  of 
much  public  resort,  except  on  Tuesdays,  when  the 
country  folk  assemble  in  numbers  to  dispose  of  their 
produce,  the  turbulence  of  former  times  having  given 
place  to  the  peaceful  strife  of  modern  commerce. 

The  Abbey,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Market 
place,  is  an  object  of  deepest  interest  to  the  antiquarian 
and  ecclesiastical  historian.  Its  site  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country,  and  its  original  structure  was  one 
of  the  earliest  stone  churches  built  in  Britain.  So 
important  and  imposing  was  the  building  in  its  prime 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  '  the  chief  architectural 
glory  of  that  age.'  Wilfrid,  the  distinguished  Bishop 
of  York,  founded  a  church  here  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventh  century,  masons  from  Rome  being  employed 
in  its  erection.  By  his  influence  it  became  a  Sanctuary, 
possessing  a  Seat  of  Peace,  or  Fridstool,  which  secured 
protection  from  the  penal  consequences  of  his  evil 
deeds  for  any  criminal  who  came  within  a  mile  of  the 
church.  Wilfrid,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  retain  it 
in  his  diocese,  a  Synod,  presided  over  by  Archbishop 
Theodore  of  Canterbury,  having  decided  that  York 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  that  Hexham 
should  be  the  capital  of  the  new  diocese.  Against  this 
decision  Wilfrid,  '  whose  life,'  Green  says,  '  was  a 
series  of  flights  to  Rome  and  returns  to  England,' 
appealed  to  the  Pope — the  first  appeal  from  Northumbria 
which  acknowledged  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
the  See  of  Rome.  The  fates,  however,  were  against 
him,  for,  though  the  Papal  authorities  favoured  his 
cause,  those  at  home  treated  him  with  contempt,  and 
ultimately  put  him  in  prison.  The  church  thus  became 
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a  Cathedral,  on  whose  ruins  at  a  later  date  the  founda 
tions  of  the  present  Abbey  were  laid. 

Clustered  around  such  an  ecclesiastical  centre  the 
inhabitants  of  the  somewhat  isolated  town  could  not 
but  be  imbued  with  a  ghostly  spirit.  A  quiet, 
plodding  people,  they  wore  out  their  lives  in  an 
honest  endeavour  to  keep  them  in.  Their  education 
was  tinged  with  priestly  superstition  and  coloured 
with  religious  beliefs  :  their  business  did  not  neces 
sitate  great  activity  or  demand  much  physical  or 
mental  energy.  Some  are  even  yet  similarly  dis 
tinguished,  though  others  are  animated  by  a  more 
progressive  spirit,  yet  all  more  or  less  are  still  affected 
by  the  influence  of  the  venerable  Abbey  and  the  old 
times. 

In  this  northern  town  Joseph  Parker  was  born  on 
the  Qth  day  of  April,  1830.  His  father,  like  the  sire 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  was  a  mason  who  wrought  with, 
and  among  his  men.  In  many  respects  he  was  a  twin- 
brother  of  the  renowned  mason  of  Ecclefechan,  the 
'  Father  Andreas  '  of  Sartor  Resartus.  Both  were 
stalwart  sons  of  toil,  robust  alike  in  body  and  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  intellectual  and  moral  being. 
Whatever  they  undertook  to  accomplish  they  did 
with  all  their  might,  putting  conscience  into  their 
work,  building  walls  not  to  last  for  a  few  summers 
only,  but  till  earth  and  time  were  no  longer.  Wall- 
building  was  not  their  greatest  concern,  though  it  was 
prosecuted  with  all  diligence.  They  knew  that  the 
world  in  which  they  found  themselves  was  not  an 
arena  over  which  blind  fate  presided,  but  was 
governed  by  a  Sovereign  Will  that  made  for 
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righteousness,  whose  laws  should  be  obeyed  at  all 
hazards.  Life  to  them  was  a  solemn  reality,  and 
thoughtlessness  and  frivolity  in  the  presence  of  the 
eternal  verities  were  in  their  eyes  little  short  of 
blasphemy. 

Carlyle  writes  thus  of  his  father  : — '  A  more  remark 
able  man  than  my  father  I  never  met  in  my  journey 
through  life,  sterling  sincerity  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  most  quiet,  but  capable  of  blazing  into  whirl 
winds  when  needful,  and  such  a  flash  of  insight  and 
brief  natural  eloquence  and  emphasis  true  to  every 
feature  of  it  as  I  have  never  known  in  any  other  man.' 

Parker  draws  his  father's  portrait  in  the  following 
terms  : — '  A  strange  figure  that  old  stone-squarer,  both 
as  man  and  master ;  with  the  strength  of  two  men  and 
the  will  of  ten  ;  fierce  and  gentle,  with  passionateness 
burning  to  madness,  yet  with  deepest  love  of  prayer ; 
no  namby-pamby  speaker,  weighing  words  in  troy 
scales  and  mincing  syllables  as  if  afraid  of  them  ; 
hating  lies  as  he  hated  hell  itself — with  him  every 
man  was  an  angel  or  a  fiend.'  Strong,  stern  men 
were  these  two  border  men,  and  their  sons  had  many 
of  their  idiosyncrasies,  marking  them  off  from  the 
common  lot  and  constituting  them  enigmas  to  super 
ficial  observers,  but  personalities  of  rarest  type  to 
those  who  are  able  to  understand  even  a  little  of  their 
true  characters. 

Parker's  mother  was  formed  in  a  different  mould 
from  that  of  his  father.  Opposites,  when  united  by 
reciprocal  affection,  not  infrequently  produce  the  truest 
unity.  She  was  gentle  and  retiring,  motherly  in  her 
solicitude  and  simple  in  her  faith.  The  Eternal  was 
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with  her  a  continual  presence,  and  the  land  of  spirits, 
she  realised,  was  not  far  off.  Day  by  day  she  lived 
consciously  in  two  worlds,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  a 
material  and  a  spiritual.  This  might  be  called  super 
stition  and  illusion  by  the  enlightened  in  these  days 
who  know  nothing  beyond  the  region  of  sense,  but  it 
was  to  her  an  experience  allied  to  her  very  life.  Her 
son,  in  looking  back  on  her  as  he  knew  her  when 
a  boy,  says,  '  Sweet  mother !  A  sort  of  superstitious 
woman  withal,  and  not  indisposed  to  believe  in  ghosts.' 
The  supernatural  was  ever  to  her  as  real  as  the 
natural,  and  the  Bible,  with  its  mystic  influence,  was  of 
a  very  truth  her  daily  counsellor.  When  in  difficulty 
or  doubt  as  to  the  course  of  conduct  to  be  pursued,  she 
turned  for  direction  and  light  to  its  living  pages,  and 
taught  her  boy  to  do  the  same.  Her  anxiety  for  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  increased  with  his  years, 
and  was  manifested  without  ostentation.  This  was 
noticed  by  some  of  his  companions  more  than  by 
himself.  Beautiful  was  the  relationship  which  existed 
between  the  mother  and  the  son — a  tender  affection 
drawing  them  ever  closer  together,  and  strengthening 
with  the  increase  of  the  distance  from  the  time  when 
he  had  looked  into  her  kindly  face  as  she  taught  him 
his  earliest  prayer. 

The  first  home  was  in  the  Market-place,  the  second 
in  Pries tpopple,  and  the  third  on  the  higher  part  of 
Battle  Hill — always  improving.  Under  the  eye  of  the 
stern  father  and  anxious  loving  mother,  the  boy  grew, 
and  soon  developed  traits,  not  so  much  of  character  as 
of  capacity  and  nature,  which  exhibited  an  individuality 
far  from  ordinary.  Without  being  unduly  precocious, 
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he  was  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  eager  to  under 
stand  whatever  came  before  him  to  the  minutest  detail. 
He  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  was  determined  to 
surpass  his  companions  in  its  acquisition.  Not  a 
morose  and  gloomy  boy  was  Joseph,  but  one  who, 
though  ordinarily  sedate,  occasionally  burst  into  merri 
ment  and  fun.  One  still  living,  who  used  to  play  with 
him  when  they  were  children,  speaks  of  him  as  attract 
ing  attention  by  his  large  head  covered  with  abundant 
brown  hair,  by  his  expressive  countenance  and  queer 
ways,  and  as  being  'fond,'  a  term  used  to  express 
cleverness  in  boyish  pranks.  Some  of  these  frolics 
took  the  form  of  asking  his  playmates  puzzling 
questions,  and  when  they  were  confounded  or  mis 
taken,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  would  walk  away 
and  leave  them  in  their  bewilderment.  This  habit  has 
never  altogether  lost  its  influence.  Some  unsuspecting 
youth  may  be  suddenly  asked — *  Where  does  such  a 
word  occur  in  the  Bible  ?  How  many  patriarchs  were 
there  ?  Were  they  men  or  animals  ?  '  Such  a  practice, 
when  kept  under  control  and  governed  by  good 
feeling,  adds  to,  rather  than  detracts  from,  the  happi 
ness  of  social  intercourse. 

Like  other  boys,  Joseph  Parker  engaged  in  games, 
preferring  those  in  which  he  excelled  most.  This,  too, 
is  human  nature,  but  in  the  present  instance  it  was 
more.  It  manifested  on  his  part,  before  he  had 
reached  his  teens,  ambition  to  excel,  and  a  conception 
of  the  uselessness  of  spending  time  in  seeking  amuse 
ment  in  what  could  only  be  imperfectly  performed. 

The  game  in  which  he  supremely  delighted  was  that 
of  marbles,  and  his  proficiency  gained  him  the  position 
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and  title  of  'the  champion  marble  player.'  '  It  appears 
from  general  testimony,'  he  says,  'that  no  one  could 
stand  before  me  in  the  matter  of  marbles.  In  marbles 
I  was  a  millionaire.  To  this  day  (though  all  my  skill 
is  dead)  I  cannot  see  boys  playing  at  marbles  without 
feeling  a  strong  wish  to  join  them.'  He  might  have 
added,  he  could  not  see  a  child  enjoy  itself  in  any 
fashion  without  pausing  to  admire  it,  and  express 
his  sympathy  with  its  delight.  Much  of  the  boy  of 
Hexham  playground  remains  in  the  full-grown  man. 

Other  engagements  than  sport  soon  demanded  his 
time  and  attention.  Before  he  was  far  on  in  years  he 
was  sent  to  school,  his  parents  being  animated  by  an 
honourable  ambition  for  their  son,  and  the  desire  that 
he  should  receive  a  better  education  than  had  fallen  to 
their  lot,  and  so  be  well  equipped  for  his  share  of  the 
world's  work.  His  first  schoolmaster  was  like  too 
many  teachers  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago — respect 
able,  apparently  religious  men  in  their  ordinary  inter 
course  with  those  around  them,  but  autocrats  and 
tyrants  within  the  four  walls  of  the  schoolroom.  They 
ruled  with,  not  a  literal  rod  of  iron,  but  with  one 
nearly  as  hard,  thinking  they  displayed  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  when  they  did  not  spare  the  instrument  of 
punishment,  but  made  the  erring  pupils  shrink  before 
them.  A  kind  and  encouraging  word  their  dignity 
would  not  allow  them  to  utter,  and  a  smile  of  satis 
faction  was  never  given  to  gladden  the  young  heart. 
Such  softness,  it  was  supposed,  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  adding  actual  to  original  sin.  Young  Parker's 
first  teacher  was  of  this  class,  and  left  scars  on  his 
heart  deeper  than  those  he  left  on  his  hands.  '  My 
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own  early  years,'  he  writes,  'were  spent  under  the  rod 
of  such  a  tyrant.  For  sheer  cruelty  I  have  never 
known  such  a  man.  All  day  long  he  was  thrashing 
one  boy  or  another,  and  the  heavier  the  hard  stick  the 
better  the  tyrant  liked  it.'  A  most  pitiable  exhibition 
of  cruelty  was  shown  when  the  master  employed  all 
his  strength  in  striking  the  stump  of  a  boy  who  had 
lost  his  arm,  until  he  was  on  the  point  of  fainting. 
Boys  who  saw  others  so  tortured,  or  were  so  treated 
themselves,  could  not  profit  much  by  the  tuition  of 
such  a  monster.  Still,  the  useful  lesson  was  taught 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  scamp  work  done  at  schooJ 
or  elsewhere.  The  discipline  was  severe  in  the 
extreme,  and  for  the  time  being  grievous,  but  it  pro 
duced  the  fruit  of  thoroughness,  so  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  character  and  manhood. 

The  second  school  young  Parker  attended  was  in 
every  respect  superior  to  the  first.  He  passed  from 
the  coldness  of  winter  to  the  brightness  and  joy  of 
summer.  The  teacher  was  a  cultured  gentleman,  a 
born  educationist,  who  exercised  a  benign  and  stimu 
lating  influence  on  those  under  him,  identifying  himself 
with  them,  and  firing  their  ambition  to  become  noble 
and  intelligent  men.  Loving  teaching  for  its  own 
sake,  he  never  wearied  in  his  efforts  to  animate  his 
pupils  with  the  determination  to  make  what  he  taught 
their  own.  The  third  of  Parker's  teachers  developed 
what  had  been  begun  under  the  tuition  of  others,  and 
under  him  the  boy  made  rapid  progress.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  branches  of  a  sound  English  education, 
mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek  were  studied.  Writing 
of  this  period  of  his  life,  he  says  :  '  I  began  Caesar 
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under  my  second  schoolmaster,  and  under  my  third  I 
went  into  Ovid,  and  Lucian,  and  Homer,  reading  the 
whole  of  them  under  the  inspiration  of  a  reverend 
teacher  devoted  to  his  calling.  He  was  the  strictest 
of  disciplinarians  in  the  matter  of  Greek  or  Latin.  I 
well  remember  how  each  boy  in  the  senior  class  had 
to  stand  out  and  repeat  an  assigned  portion  of  Ovid 
or  Homer  in  a  distinct  tone,  and  how  suddenly  he  had 
to  answer  questions  in  syntax,  and  to  find  equivalent 
words  which  were  beyond  a  mere  literal  translation. 
Our  gentle  taskmaster  (whose  very  face  was  a  bene 
diction)  believed  not  only  in  gerund  grinding,  but  in 
the  literary  discipline  of  paraphrasing  an  author  as 
well  as  translating  him/ 

In  each  of  the  three  schools  Parker  took  a  foremost 
place,  which  was  recognised  by  the  masters,  who 
requested  his  assistance  in  various  ways ;  in  one 
instance  as  an  usher,  in  another  as  assistant  and 
successor.  On  his  own  account,  however,  he  opened 
a  seminary,  in  which  he  offered  to  teach,  as  the 
prospectus  stated,  '  Grammar,  Algebra,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Book-keeping  in  single  and  double  entry.'  The 
announcement  concluded  with  a  warning  to  the  parents 
that  'he  did  not  undertake  to  supply  his  pupils  with 
brains ' — not  perhaps  an  altogether  unnecessary  inti 
mation. 

While  imparting  knowledge  to  others,  he  was  dili 
gently  extending  his  own  in  such  departments  as 
architecture,  astronomy,  and  natural  history,  and  every 
week  was  being  drilled  in  the  Greek  New  Testament 
by  a  competent  teacher.  Like  a  large  number  of 
intellectually  aspiring  youths,  he  learned  and  practised 
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phonography.  It  was  one  of  his  delights  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  value  and  use  of  the  English 
language.  Many  marvel  as  they  listen  to  the  faultless 
epigrams,  perfect  sentences,  and  eloquent  periods  of 
the  Pastor  of  the  City  Temple,  at  the  extent  of  his 
vocabulary,  and  his  mastery  in  the  employment  of 
words.  The  wonder  is  resolved  when  we  learn  that 
from  an  early  period  he  paid  studious  attention  to  his 
mother  tongue  as  a  vehicle  whereby  he  might  convey 
to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  heavenly  message. 
'  Thus  in  one  way  or  another,'  he  says,  *  I  was,  up  to 
my  twenty-first  year,  undergoing  a  process  of  discipline 
and  self-culture.' 

Previous  to  his  preliminary  education  being  finished, 
an  important  event  occurred  affecting  his  future  career. 
He  was  an  only  son,  and  to  his  parents  khe  was  no 
ordinary  boy.  They  did  not  fail  to  recognise  his 
possession  of  superior  intellectual  ability,  a  poetic  turn 
of  thought  and  expression,  and  a  temperament  not  too 
well  suited  to  make  its  owner  a  successful  man  of 
business.  Opportunities  of  starting  a  career  in  life  are 
not,  however,  numerous  in  small  towns,  and  in  Hexham 
they  were  very  limited.  The  father  determined,  after 
considering  the  whole  circumstances,  to  make  Joseph 
his  successor,  in  the  hope  that  if  he  learned  the  trade 
practically,  and  also  understood  architecture,  he  might 
enlarge  the  business,  and  secure  for  himself  a  com 
fortable  livelihood.  What  the  quiet  mother  thought 
and  longed  for  remained  for  the  most  part  unuttered. 
*  When  I  was  fourteen,'  the  son  writes,  '  it  was  decided 
that  I  should  follow  my  father's  trade,  and  succeed  him 
in  the  employment  of  a  handful  of  men ;  but  this 
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arrangement  was  to  be  on  the  proud  understanding 
that  in  wearing  my  moleskins  I  was  to  serve  my  father 
only,  and  never  be  a  servant  to  any  other  man.'  The 
arrangement  was  carried  out  for  a  brief  season,  but 
came  to  an  abrupt  termination.  The  boy's  heart  was 
not  in  the  work,  and  notwithstanding  his  desire  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  his  parents,  and  loyally  to  carry  them  into 
execution,  he  felt  the  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
After  some  time  he  renounced  manual  labour,  being 
persuaded  that  it  was  not  for  this  kind  of  activity  he 
was  divinely  girded.  One  day,  it  is  said,  when  he 
descended  from  the  scaffold  with  an  empty  hod,  in 
which  he  had  carried  lime  up  to  the  builders,  he  threw 
it  to  the  ground  with  the  exclamation,  '  God  Almighty 
never  intended  Joseph  Parker  to  spend  his  life  in  carry 
ing  lime  and  building  houses.'  This  may  be,  like  many 
other  stories  told  about  the  same  young  man,  unfounded 
in  fact,  but  it  doubtless  represents  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  passed  through  his  aspiring  mind  during 
the  months  he  plied  his  calling  as  a  mason's  apprentice. 
That  he  did  give  up  hod-carrying  in  such  a  mood  is 
certain,  for  he  tells  us,  '  Within  the  year — one  poor  gray 
year — I  was  ignominiously  sent  back  to  school,  and 
thus  the  honest  occupation  of  building  lost  its  most 
promising  ornament.'  Blind  are  those  who  do  not  see 
verified  in  this  decision — 

'  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will.' 

At  this  crisis  Joseph  Parker  was  led  in  a  way  he 
knew  not,  and  the  intercourse  he  had  with  the  horny- 
handed  sons  of  toil  was  not  the  least  fruitful  part  of  his 
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training,  furnishing  him  with  a  kind  of  knowledge  not 
learned  in  schools,  and  awakening  in  him  a  sympathy 
with  those  who,  amid  difficulties  and  dangers,  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

From  his  earliest  years  he  was  under  a  distinctly 
religious  influence,  which  permeated  his  whole  ex 
perience.  His  father  and  mother  were  members  of  the 
Independent  Church,  and  regular  attendance  at  its 
public  services  was  the  custom  of  the  family.  The 
doctrine  taught  was  eminently  evangelical,  sometimes 
narrow,  but  always  impressing  the  hearer  with  his 
sinfulness,  and  his  need  of  that  salvation  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ.  Religion,  it  was  declared, 
was  not  a  matter  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  but  a  living 
faith  in  a  living  Redeemer.  '  Ye  must  be  born  again 
before  ye  can  see  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven/  was 
insisted  upon  in  every  sermon.  Teaching  of  this  kind, 
backed  up  as  it  was  by  practical  piety  at  home,  and  a 
mother's  prayers,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young 
hearer.  Endowed  with  a  religious  nature,  he  delighted 
to  listen  to  all  or  any  who,  in  sincerity  and  reverence, 
spoke  of  things  unseen  and  eternal.  '  All  this  time,' 
he  writes,  *  I  was  at  once  happily  and  sadly  conscious 
of  silently  passing  through  a  deep  religious  experience. 
To  me  it  has — I  may  say  so  without  being  misunder 
stood — been  always  natural  to  pray.  From  a  child  I 
"  felt  after  "  God.  I  expected  Him,  I  tarried  for  Him, 
as  for  one  with  whom  I  had  an  appointment.  I  have 
never  lost  that  feeling  of  expectancy  and  nearness.' 

In  another  place  he  is  even  more  explicit  as  to  the 
way  and  the  time  that  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  flooded 
his  spirit.  He  says,  '  I  remember  the  Sunday  night 
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when,  walking  with  my  father  and  a  most  intelligent 
Sunday-school  teacher,  I  declared  my  love  to  Christ, 
and  asked  Him  to  take  my  child-heart  into  His  own 
gracious  keeping.  The  whole  scene  is  ever  before  me. 
The  two  men,  father  and  teacher,  explained  to  me 
what  they  knew  of  the  power  and  grace  of  Christ,  and 
by  many  loving  words  they  tempted  my  tongue  into  its 
first  audible  expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  was 
a  summer  evening,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
calendar,  but  according  to  a  higher  calendar  it  was  in 
very  deed  a  Sunday  morning,  through  whose  white 
light  and  emblematic  dew  and  stir  of  awakening  life  I 
saw  the  gates  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  face  of  the 
King.'  This  testimony  is  sufficient  as  to  what  may  be 
called  his  conversion,  the  manner  of  which  may  be 
appropriately  compared  to  the  light  which  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Something 
resembling  this  manner  of  getting  into  the  Kingdom 
should  be  the  normal  experience  of  the  members  of 
Christian  households.  If  it  were,  there  would  be 
more  consecrated  members  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  fewer  of  those  who  receive  the  word  with 
gladness,  and  for  a  time  seem  to  rejoice  in  the 
truth,  and  then  fall  away. 

On  Joseph  Parker  reaching  the  age  when  young 
men  are  full  of  energy  and  largeness  of  outlook  a 
difference  arose  in  the  Independent  Church  which 
tried  his  faith,  and  stirred  his  enquiries.  Previous  to 
this  the  pulpit  had  been  occupied  by  a  pastor  who 
held  and  preached  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  John 
Calvin.  Deacon  Parker  was  a  staunch  Calvinist,  and 
so  were  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  little 
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community.  On  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy,  the  Rev. 
James  Frame,  who  had  been  trained  under  Dr.  James 
Morison,  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland,  was 
called  by  a  majority,  and  accepted  the  invitation. 
The  prospect  of  a  new  pastor  holding  different  views 
from  those  of  his  predecessor  set  the  membership  into 
a  seething  commotion.  The  congregation  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  being  friends  of  the  old  orthodox 
faith,  the  other  comprising  the  supporters  of  what 
were  then  known  as  the  New  Views.  Both  parties 
held  meetings,  where  the  doctrines  in  dispute  were 
debated  upon  with  more  heat  than  light.  The  elder 
Parker  took  a  determined  stand  on  behalf  of  the 
doctrines  of  Geneva,  and  his  kitchen  became  the 
arena  for  the  discussion  of  the  controverted  views, 
and  the  examination  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  whether 
these  things  were  so.  *  There,'  says  the  son,  *  not 
a  few  of  the  leading  tradesmen  would  meet  night 
after  night,  under  the  presidency  of  the  solid  and 
rubicund  master,  who  ruled  the  proceedings  with 
the  baton  of  a  long  clay  pipe.  There  was  no 
little  intelligence  in  that  kitchen  ecclesia,  for  the  men 
of  my  native  town  in  that  day  were  readers  and 
thinkers,  and,  above  all,  restless  and  eager  disputants. 
To  live  was  to  argue;  not  to  argue  was  to  die.  The 
subject  was  generally  theological,  and  raged  most 
fiercely  around  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans,  especi 
ally  in  reference  to  the  cold  and  chilling  figure  of  the 
potter  and  the  clay.  The  smoking  president  was  a 
strong  Calvinist,  and  all  the  stronger  for  knowing 
nothing  about  Calvinism;  while  some  of  the  smoking 
visitors  were  confirmed  Arminians,  not  the  less  con- 
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firmed  for  not  knowing  whether  Arminius  was  a 
shoemaker  or  a  hymn-book.1 

The  young  lad  was  deeply  interested  in  the  theo 
logical  problems  discussed,  for  he  too  was  feeling  the 
prison-house  of  difficulty  growing  around  his  expand 
ing  thought,  and  was  rather  glad  to  discover  that  older 
and  wiser  heads  than  his  own  could  not  altogether 
understand  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  ways  of 
God  regarding  man.  He  inclined,  sometimes  strongly, 
to  the  larger  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and  had  sym 
pathy  with  the  new  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  The  outcome  of  the  controversy  was  that 
the  Parkers  left  the  church  and  its  supposed  heretical 
teacher,  the  father  being  unwilling  to  listen  to  preach 
ing  which  did  not  declare  in  unequivocal  language  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  discriminating  grace,  which 
meant  that  the  mercy  of  heaven  was  only  extended  to 
an  eternally-selected  number,  and  the  wrath  of  God 
was  for  all  the  rest.  They  went  to  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  overlooking  the  fact  that  John  Wesley  and 
his  followers  believed  essentially  what  the  suspected 
minister  taught.  When  feeling  is  aroused  on  such 
themes,  consistency  is  not  to  be  expected.  Joseph 
followed  his  parents,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  congregation. 

The  separation  from  his  old  associates  was  not 
altogether  complete,  however,  for  he  retained  his 
position  as  a  Sunday  -  school  teacher,  and  took  an 
interest  in  other  agencies  connected  with  Congrega 
tionalism.  To  the  end  of  his  days  Mr.  Frame  bore 
loving  testimony  as  to  his  appreciation  of  Joseph 
Parker.  To  the  writer  he  said :  *  I  remember  him 
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well  ;  indeed  I  could  not  help  doing  so,  for  his 
appearance  and  life  were  so  different  from  others  of 
his  own  age,  and  his  ability  in  many  directions  com 
manded  attention.  He  was  a  budding  genius,  and 
his  speech  sparkled  with  many  gems.'  Being  asked — 
'  How  did  young  Parker  impress  you  as  to  his  own 
estimate  of  himself?  Did  he  assume  airs,  shake  his 
head  at  some  of  your  or  other  preachers'  statements, 
seeming  to  indicate  "your  sermons  are  poor,  and  I  know 
one  who  could  do  better  if  he  were  in  your  place  "  ? ' 

'  Far  from  that,'  answered  Mr.  Frame,  '  I  never  met 
a  more  modest  and  unassuming  young  man  in  any 
church.  He  went  in  and  out  in  a  quiet  and  unosten 
tatious  manner,  taught  his  class  in  the  Sunday-school 
with  earnestness  and  success,  did  not  mingle  much 
with  other  teachers,  or  make  confidants  of  young  men, 
but  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  meditative,  and 
loving  solitude.  When  called  upon  to  address  the 
children  or  teachers,  he  did  so  after  careful  preparation 
and  with  marked  effect.  His  composition  was  elabo 
rate  and  polished,  in  some  respects  resembling  his 
present  style.  Those  who  knew  him  generally  looked 
upon  him  as  destined  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
world,  but  in  what  direction  was  uncertain.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  his  eminence  as  a  preacher,  for  it  was  in 
him  from  the  first.' 

When  James  Frame  knew  him  in  Hexham,  he 
was  working  and  waiting,  storing  his  mind  with  the 
knowledge  of  things  sacred  and  secular,  and  waiting 
for  the  voice  which  would  point  to  the  sphere  of  action 
where  he  could  best  employ  the  powers  which  heaven 
had  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  him. 


CHAPTER   II 
1848-1852 

Public  Movements — Temperance — First  Sermon — Marriage 

WHEN  Joseph  Parker  was  approaching  his  majority 
events  were  occurring  in  the  big  world  calculated  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  young,  ardent  thinker,  who 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  dreaming  dreams  and 
building  serial  castles.  On  the  Continent  revolution 
was  upturning  governments,  and  creating  widespread 
alarm.  France  dethroned  her  monarch  and  estab 
lished  a  Republic,  with  the  poet-statesman  Lamartine 
as  one  of  its  executive.  Pope  Pius  IX.  fled  from 
the  Eternal  City,  seeking  refuge  in  Civita  Vecchia, 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  being  governors  of  Rome. 
Hungary  was  in  revolt,  with  Kossuth  as  leader,  and 
uneasiness  everywhere  prevailed.  At  home  the 
political  world  was  far  from  being  in  a  settled  con 
dition.  The  satisfaction  produced  for  a  time  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  passed  away,  and  the 
unenfranchised  were  beginning  to  knock  somewhat 
loudly  at  the  door  of  St.  Stephen's.  Bad  trade, 
dearness  of  food,  and  scarcity  of  money  had  the 
natural  effect  of  rousing  the  working  classes  to  demand 
the  practical  attention  of  legislators,  that  they  might 
grant  them  a  potent  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  State 
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and  such  other  reforms  as  would  render  their  existence 
more  worthy  of  human  beings.  Their  demands  were 
formulated  in  the  famous  Charter,  with  its  seven  points, 
around  which  thousands  of  artizans  and  labourers 
gathered  with  an  enthusiasm  most  pronounced.  Cities 
were  moved  to  their  depths,  meetings  and  demonstra 
tions  of  a  revolutionary  character  were  held  in  large 
centres  of  population,  and  threats  were  uttered  which, 
if  not  attended  to,  were  to  be  carried  out  even  to 
the  shedding  of  blood.  If,  in  addition  to  the  Charti;  t 
movement,  with  Feargus  O'Connor  as  its  guide, 
regard  is  had  to  seditious  upheaval  in  Ireland,  under 
the  direction  of  William  Smith  O'Brien  and  John 
Mitchell ;  the  anti-corn  law  agitation,  led  by  Cobden 
and  Bright;  the  anti-State  Church  association,  with 
Edward  Miall  as  its  advocate,  and  the  temperance 
cause,  with  the  Preston  men  as  its  apostles,  a  fair 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  excitement  that  pre 
vailed  fifty  years  ago  in  cities  and  large  towns,  the 
influence  of  which  extended  to  the  quietest  and  most 
remote  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Joseph  Parker  was  just  the  kind  of  youth  to  be 
brought  under  the  power  of  such  movements,  though 
it  was  only  occasionally  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  or  hearing  their  most  renowned  exponents. 
He  was  startled  by  some  of  the  more  violent  utter 
ances  of  the  Chartists,  notably  that  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Rayner  Stephens,  who  declared  he  would  preach 
*  Edinburgh  into  flames  and  Glasgow  into  ashes,' 
words  which  spread  dismay  among  the  timid  of  the 
community.  'At  length,'  says  Parker,  'there  came 
a  chance  of  seeing  a  real  live  Chartist — a  Chartist 
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who  had  suffered  for  his  principles,  and  who,  meta 
phorically,  took  his  chain  with  him  wherever  he 
appeared  in  public.'  So  eager  was  he  to  see  this 
famous  personage  that  he  went  down  to  the  railway 
station  to  wait  his  arrival.  When  the  train  steamed 
into  the  station  his  excitement  amounted  to  agony. 
'  When  the  visitor  stepped  from  the  carriage,'  he 
writes,  '  I  thought  I  saw  a  blush  of  self-conscious 
ness  tinging  the  pits  which  the  smallpox  had  left. 
Yes,  there  he  was !  And  I,  at  a  safe  distance, 
quivered  with  doubtful  pride  as  I  walked  behind 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  author  of  the  "  Purgatory  of 
Suicides  "-—the  man  who  had  been  long  imprisoned 
in  Leicester  jail  on  account  of  his  politico-socio-re- 
ligious  aberrations.  As  a  Sunday  -  school  teacher  I 
felt  that  my  momentary  relation  to  this  man  cast 
some  doubt  upon  my  integrity,  yet  I  was  proud  to 
walk  behind  him,  the  ex-prisoner,  the  quondam  shoe 
maker,  the  genuine  poet,  the  effective  orator.  So 
much  of  the  hero-worshipper  was  I  that  I  endeavoured 
to  put  my  feet  into  his  footprints,  and  to  catch  the 
swing  of  his  noble  walk.' 

Opportunities  were  also  afforded  him  of  listening  to 
such  men  as  Miall  the  Liberationist,  Vincent  the 
Reformer,  and  George  Dawson  the  Lecturer,  who 
were  then  in  their  prime  as  popular  teachers  of 
the  people,  and  who  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  rising  generation.  Their  lectures  and  other 
agencies  created  an  atmosphere  which  awakened 
intellectual  life,  leading  the  generous  and  thoughtful 
to  meditate  on  the  moral,  social,  and  political  condition 
of  the  masses,  and  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  the 
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ignorance  and  misery  that  prevailed.  Parker  was 
one  of  their  entranced  hearers,  and  was  made  to  feel 
that  he  was  bound  up  with  the  people  in  the  bundle  of 
life,  and  that  their  cause  was  his  own.  He,  too, 
determined  to  be  a  reformer,  but  how  to  accomplish 
this  in  the  meantime  he  did  not  clearly  discern. 

Coming  in  contact  with  great  preachers,  eloquent 
lecturers,  and  popular  platform  speakers,  deepened 
his  conviction,  that  his  divinely  ordained  vocation  was 
that  of  speaking  to  his  fellow-men  on  what  pertained 
to  their  temporal  and  eternal  well-being.  The 
ambition  to  be  a  teacher  and  guide  was  ever 
present  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  loved  to  be  under 
the  motives  which  fostered  this  feeling.  He  heard 
Thomas  Cooper  deliver  his  renowned  lecture  on 
'  Milton,'  closing  it  by  reciting  the  First  Book  of 
*  Paradise  Lost/  and  he  was  so  enraptured  that  he 
determined  to  emulate  the  Chartist  poet.  This  could 
not  be  done  without  careful  training  and  application 
to  study,  which  he  prosecuted  with  diligence.  '  I 
was  always  interested/  he  says,  'in  great  speeches, 
in  Parliamentary  debates,  in  preaching,  and  in  public 
meetings.  In  all  these  matters,  as  well  as  in  others, 
there  is  an  inborn  instinct.  One  of  my  greatest 
delights  was  to  read  the  defence  of  the  Irish 
seditionists  of  the  time.  I  bought  verbatim  copies 
of  the  speeches  of  Whiteside  and  Meagher  and 
other  orators,  so  far  as  they  were  available,  and 
pinned  them  to  the  paper  of  my  bedroom  wall,  and 
having  committed  them  to  memory,  I  declaimed  them 
aloud  in  my  solitude  to  excited  but  invisible  juries/ 

Charles   James   Fox's  orations  were  secured  at   a 
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great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  and  by 
their    flowing  and   eloquent  paragraphs   captured   his 
imagination.      The   Bible  was  constantly  perused  forX/f 
its  spiritual   revelations,    its   classic  literature,  and  its  ' 
sublime  poetry.       In  this  manner  his  education  went 
on,    not   formally,   but   really,   and  year    by    year   he 
became  increasingly  fitted  for  being  used  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  highest  service  man  can  render,  that 
of,    as    Carlyle    says :     '  toiling    for     the     spiritually 
indispensable ;  not  daily  bread,  but  the  Bread  of  Life.' 

The  Temperance  movement  was  making  way  in 
Hexham  at  this  time,  and  had  in  Parker  an  early  and 
zealous  adherent.  Its  platform  was  open  to  all  who 
had  the  ability  to  press  its  claims  on  public  attention. 

In  its  history  will  be  found  the  names  of  not  a  few 
who  have  since  risen  to  positions  of  influence,  who 
made  their  maiden  speeches  in  advocating  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquor.  The  now  comparatively 
well-known  youthful  speaker  was  enthusiastic  in  the 
good  cause,  and  became  a  leading  light  at  meetings 
held  in  various  parts  of  Northumberland.  His 
speeches  were  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  and 
were  delivered  with  the  fervour  which  never  fails,  at 
such  gatherings,  to  meet  with  appreciation.  On 
several  occasions,  he  had  as  his  companion  another 
celebrated  'Tyne  Chylde,'  Joseph  Co  wen  of  Bladon. 
A  correspondent  writes  :  '  Mr.  Robb  brought  Joseph 
Cowen  and  Joseph  Parker,  before  they  were  twenty 
years  of  age,  to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Haydon  Bridge  Temperance  Society,  and  in  intro 
ducing  them  said  he  had  brought  two  Josephs  from 
the  Tyne,  the  most  promising  youths  he  knew,  and 
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they  both  delivered  thrilling  speeches  which  are 
remembered  until  this  day.'  Other  places  were  visited 
with  equal  success,  and  the  fame  of  young  Parker 
became  so  great  that  he  could  not  accede  to  half  the 
requests  made  for  his  services.  In  this  enterprise  he 
was  encouraged  by  his  parents  ;  his  mother  watched 
over  him  with  maternal  pride  and  anxiety,  born  of  the 
desire  that  her  Joseph  should  appear  on  the  platform 
fully  equipped  for  his  task.  On  one  occasion  she  told 
some  of  his  companions,  who  were  waiting  to  accom 
pany  him  to  a  meeting,  not  to  trouble  her  son,  for  he 
had  retired  to  prepare  himself  for  his  address,  adding, 
4  he  has  a  good  cause  to  maintain,  and  he  must  do  it 
well.'  Is  it  from  such  sound  advice  that  the  habit  of 
careful  preparation  of  himself  and  his  subject  has  be 
come  with  him  second  nature,  and  contributed  largely 
throughout  his  career  to  make  him  an  efficient  and 
successful  teacher? 

Another  door  was  shortly  afterwards  opened  for  the 
employment  of  his  gifts  in  an  occupation  more  in 
harmony  with  his  deepest  inclinations  than  that  of  a 
temperance  advocate.  He  had,  as  previously  men 
tioned,  become  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church.  Its  leaders  have  always  been  noted  for 
looking  out  for  young  men  fitted  by  nature  and  grace 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ.  Joseph  Parker  was 
secured  for  various  kinds  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  Church,  and  finally  had  his  name  placed  on  the 
Preachers'  Plan  as  a  recognised  local  preacher. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  what  may  be  appropriately 
termed  the  ' divine  call'  to  enter  the  Master's  vineyard  as 
a  spiritual  labourer.  This  event  occurred  in  the  month 
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of  June,  1848,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year.  The  circumstances  are  so  striking  that  they 
must  be  described  in  his  own  graphic  language— 

'  Though  but  eighteen,  I  had  for  four  or  five  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  addressing  boys'  meetings  and 
making  quite  an  active  figure  in  obscure  debating 
societies.  I  am  afraid  I  was  the  terror  of  some  young 
aspirants  to  rhetorical  influence  and  fame.  When  I 
went  to  the  village  green  I  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  preaching  my  first  sermon.  The  idea  of  doing  so 
suddenly  and  overpoweringly  seized  me.  The  text 
which  I  selected  was  not  a  soothing  one.  Standing 
bolt  upright  on  the  cross-beams  of  the  saw-pit,  I  read 
as  my  text  these  words  :  "It  shall  be  more  tolerable 
for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for 
you."  This  was,  perhaps,  too  hard  upon  my  rustic 
audience.  Not  one  word  of  the  sermon  can  I  re 
member.  As  for  ideas,  probably  there  were  none  to 
recollect.  I  do  remember,  however,  the  tone  of 
denunciation.  I  did  not  spare  the  iniquities  of  the 
age  ;  I  loosed  all  the  thunders  I  could  command,  and 
delivered  my  soul  with  audacious  frankness.  The 
sermon  was  necessarily  extemporaneous.  Neither 
thought  nor  word  had  I  prepared.  I  simply  knew  that 
the  age  was  corrupt,  and  taking  the  hundred  rustics  as 
representative  of  the  total  iniquity  I  hurled  upon  them 
the  thunderbolts  of  outraged  heaven.  Some  persons 
are  kind  enough  to  think  that  even  now  I  am  not 
wholly  destitute  of  energy,  but  I  can  assure  them  that 
at  eighteen,  volcanoes,  tornadoes,  whirlwinds,  and  other 
energetics  cut  a  very  secondary  figure  when  I  was  on 
the  saw-pit.' 
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If  this  sermon  created  a  sensation  among  the 
hearers,  it  made  a  deeper  impression  in  the  con 
sciousness  of  the  speaker.  The  die  had  been  cast,  and 
the  perplexing  question  as  to  his  future  career  was 
finally  settled.  He  went  out  a  hearer  ;  he  came  home 
a  preacher.  The  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
removed  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  under  its 
influence  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  his  Lord.  As  he  did  so  he 
had  the  testimony  that  he  was  commissioned  by 
heaven,  and  that  he  dare  not  refuse  the  sacred  voca 
tion.  With  Paul,  he  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision.  As  in  the  case  of  Paul  at  Antioch, 
his  audience  'besought  that  those  words  might  be 
preached  to  them  the  next  Sabbath.'  Yielding  to 
their  urgent  solicitation,  he  took  for  his  text  one  akin 
to  the  first :  *  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword,  and  mine 
hand  take  hold  on  judgment,  I  will  render  vengeance 
to  mine  enemies,  and  will  reward  them  that  hate  me/ 
(Deut.  xxxii.,  41.)  With  passion  and  burning  words 
he  expounded  the  text,  and  made  the  application. 
The  scene  was  highly  dramatic.  For  while  the 
heavens  were  smiling,  flowers  blooming,  and  the  trees 
clapping  their  hands  for  joy  on  that  peaceful  summer 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  young  preacher  'plucked  the 
divine  sword  from  its  sheath,  and  waved  it  as  with  fury 
over  the  heads  of  as  inoffensive  a  congregation  as  ever 
ploughed  the  land,  or  reaped  its  crops.'  The  Puritanic 
spirit  which  permeated  the  two  first  sermons  delivered 
by  the  lad  Parker,  now  one  of  the  foremost  Non 
conformist  preachers,  was  prophetic  of  a  powerful 
ministry  which  was  to  testify  to  the  righteous  judg- 
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ment  of  heaven  against  the  wrong-doer,  and  proclaim 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  those  of  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart. 

The  Lord  in  all  generations  selects  His  workmen 
according  to  His  own  pleasure.  In  the  olden  time 
He  found  Moses  watching  Jethro's  flock  at  Horeb, 
and  called  him  to  be  the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  His 
ancient  people.  He  called  Saul  to  a  throne  when  he 
was  seeking  his  father's  asses.  He  chose  David  as 
His  servant,  and  took  him  from  the  sheepfold.  Amos 
the  prophet  was  made  a  seer  when  among  the  herds 
men  of  Tekoa.  The  Apostles  received  the  heavenly 
call  when  mending  nets,  or  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  and  Saul  as  with  cruel  intent  he  journeyed 
to  Damascus.  There  is  no  royal  road  into  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  and  the  service  of  the  King  —  no 
exclusive  path  into  the  Christian  ministry.  Man-made 
roads,  with  gates,  sometimes  demanding  golden  keys 
to  open  them,  to  the  position  of  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  are  unauthorised  by  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
Preparation  of  head  and  heart  is  essential  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office,  but  no 
stereotyped  method  of  equipment  is  detailed  in  the 
New  Testament.  None  should  aspire  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Word  except  under  Divine  compulsion,  or  resist 
the  Spirit's  gracious  impulses  when  they  come  in  their 
power,  as  they  did  to  Joseph  Parker,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  he  was  constrained  to  stand  up  and  speak 
to  the  people  words  of  eternal  life. 

From  that  memorable  day,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  there  has  flowed  from  the  same  fountain  a 
vital  stream  of  Gospel  truth ;  now  with  all  the  energy 
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of  a  cataract,  now  with  deep  calmness  and  solemnity, 
anon  reflecting  the  brightness  of  the  meridian  sun, 
or  the  clouds  foreboding  a  storm,  and  again  and  most 
frequently  singing  its  sweet  song  of  love  as  it  ripples 
over  troubled  hearts,  refreshing  the  thirsty,  the  weary, 
and  the  sad,  and  finding  its  way  to  many  lands. 

As  a  lay  preacher,  young  Parker  visited  the  villages 
round  Hexham,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
delight.  Sometimes  he  walked  many  miles  to  his 
appointments,  and  at  other  times  reached  them  on 
horse-back — *  not  presenting,'  says  one  who  used  to 
see  him,  '  the  spectacle  of  a  graceful  rider.'  The 
homes  he  visited  were  those  of  the  poor  and  the 
middle  classes,  who  entertained  him  with  what  com 
forts  they  could  afford.  '  Many  a  time,'  he  says,  '  I 
have  eaten  my  dinner  or  supper  off  the  warm  lid  of  a 
round  oven ;  many  a  time  I  have  walked  fourteen 
miles  to  my  appointment ;  and  many  a  time  I  have 
seen  struggling  farmers  and  colliers  pay  for  their  local 
religious  privileges  with  money  that  was  a  costly  but 
loving  sacrifice.' 

One  of  the  homes  he  frequently  visited  was  that  of 
William  Nesbitt,  farmer,  of  Horsley,  a  village  some 
ten  miles  from  Hexham.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  was  blessed  with  a  help 
meet  of  a  blithesome  temperament  and  kindly  disposi 
tion.  Their  daughter  Annie  soon  became  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  young  preacher,  and  before  long  had 
obtained  his  strongest  affection.  Of  this  part  of  his 
life  he  writes  in  Tyne  Chylde,  in  idyllic  fashion,  which 
is  a  credit  not  only  to  his  literary  ability,  but  to  the 
goodness  of  his  heart.  The  scenes  of  wooing  sweet 
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Annie  are  graphically  described  —  how  the  mother 
thought  the  young  couple  foolish,  sitting  as  they  did  in 
the  sunshine  and  dreaming  away  the  long  summer  days ; 
how  the  old  story  was  gone  over,  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  has  been  repeated  into  willing  ears  since 
courting  days  began.  They  were  always  to  be  young, 
full  of  life  and  joy  ;  no  clouds  were  to  dim  their  skies, 
no  tears,  save  those  of  gladness,  were  to  wet  their 
cheeks ;  every  hour  was  to  be  overflowing  with  bliss, 
and  every  day  crowded  with  benefactions.  So  they 
dreamed  on,  while  the  mother,  with  a  meaning  look, 
brought  each  a  cup  of  milk,  upbraiding  them  for 
wasting  time  and  running  the  danger  of  a  sunstroke. 
'  I  knew,'  the  wooer  said,  in  other  days,  'she  liked  us 
to  be  just  as  we  were,  and  where  we  were,  and  that  she 
was  planning  some  mother's  surprise  in  the  way  of 
baking  for  the  afternoon  tea.  All  her  wonders  nearly 
came  out  in  that  direction.  The  creaming  being  satis 
factory,  and  the  butter  turning  out  well,  Annie's 
mother  gave  thanks  by  making  a  cake  of  special 
excellence  for  our  afternoon  entertainment.  Despise 
such  proofs  of  love  who  may,  I  treasure  them,  and 
thank  God  for  the  good  woman  who  did  "  what  she 
could." 

The  young  souls  had  much  in  common,  though  in 
some  respects  they  were  dissimilar.  Annie  was 
gentle,  domesticated,  cultured,  with  a  poetic  turn  of 
mind,  and,  like  Mary  of  Bethany,  religiously  meditative. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  strong,  constituted  for 
public  life,  full  of  fire,  and  prepared  to  take  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  with  violence.  But  both  were 
one  in  the  profoundest  part  of  their  emotional  nature, 
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and  felt  that  the  ties  of  affinity  which  drew  them 
together  were  not  evanescent  and  sentimental,  but 
enduring  and  spiritual.  Annie  leaned  on  his  strong 
arm,  and  he  found  his  joy  in  contemplating  her  good 
ness  and  affection.  A  poem,  which  she  wrote  on  her 
beloved,  indicated  that  the  muse  had  hovered  over  her 
spirit  when  she  penned  it.  These  lines  are  a  precious 
treasure,  preserved  with  care,  and  hidden  from  all  eyes 
save  those  of  nearest  friends.  His  estimate  of  her  never 
varied,  for  long  after  the  gladsome  days  in  the  old 
farm-house  at  Horsley,  he  wrote  :  '  Annie,  the  soul  I 
loved,  the  girl  who  saved  me,  and  made  me  a  man ' ; 
a  sentiment  often  repeated,  breathing  the  fragrance  of 
pure  emotion,  and  expressive  of  the  hold  she  had  on 
one  who  mentally  was  among  the  strongest  of  men. 

Joseph  Parker  and  Annie  Nesbitt  were  married  in 
the  Congregational  Church,  Hexham,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Ward,  in  the  month  of  November,  1851,  when  he  was 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  marriage 
came  as  a  surprise  to  some,  but  was  exceedingly 
characteristic.  From  his  earliest  years — being  largely 
a  child  of  impulse — he  had  determined  his  course,  for 
reasons  not  cognisable  by  onlookers.  The  ordinary 
course  of  procedure,  regulated  by  what  society  thought 
proper,  did  not  always  appear  to  him  the  best  method 
to  pursue.  Those  who  attempted  to  forecast  what 
Joseph  Parker  would  do  in  certain  circumstances, 
frequently  discovered  to  their  amazement  he  had  done 
the  totally  unexpected.  In  this  case,  the  marvel  would 
have  been  had  he  acted  according  to  the  usual  dic 
tates  of  worldly  convenience  and  prudence.  Prudence, 
the  guiding  star  b\r  which  so  many  steer  their  course, 
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had  no  attractions  for  him.  He  married  when  young, 
without  having  secured  a  definite  position,  because  he 
loved  Annie,  and  because  she  loved  him.  Believing 
that  together  they  could  face  the  future  courageously, 
and  trusting  that  the  good  Providence  who  had  blessed 
them  in  the  past  would  smile  upon  them  still,  they 
went  forth  hand  in  hand  to  whatever  sphere  of  labour 
they  might  be  called.  Imprudent!  some  might  say. 
Certainly,  when  tested  by  the  maxims  of  the  world, 
but  not  when  brought  to  the  standard  of  a  higher  law. 
Not  to  be  imitated  !  others  may  exclaim.  Certainly, 
for  no  two  souls  are  alike  in  capacity,  circumstance, 
and  relationship ;  each,  consequently,  has  to  determine 
wherein  lies  the  path  of  duty.  This  is  a  region  in 
which  dogmatism  has  no  place,  and  hasty  judgment 
should  not  be  pronounced.  No  one  can  lay  down  the 
law  as  to  when  marriages,  which  are  made  in  heaven, 
are  to  be  proclaimed  on  earth. 

A  young  man  who  has  never  been  from  home,  and 
has  always  been  watched  over  and  cared  for  by  loving 
parents,  cannot  realise  his  manhood  and  responsibilities 
until  he  leaves  the  paternal  roof  and  has  some  one 
depending  on  him  for  protection  and  support.  This  it 
is  that  nerves  him  for  the  conflict,  and  gives  him  the 
strongest  of  motives  for  pressing  onward,  and  looking 
out  for,  and  seizing  the  opportunities  fitted  to  raise 
him  morally  and  socially.  This  the  young  couple  felt 
when  they  left  the  church  in  Hexham  that  November 
day,  amidst  the  congratulations  and  good  wishes  of 
their  friends. 


CHAPTER   III 
1852 

His  Independent  Spirit — In  London — Dr.  Campbell 

THE  Rev.  James  Frame  having  retired  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church,  the  Parkers 
found  their  way  back  to  their  former  ecclesiastical 
connection.  They  were  never  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  church  of  their  adoption,  for  some  of  the 
ways  of  the  Wesleyans  are  not  those  in  which  sturdy 
Independents  delight.  The  son,  however,  derived 
advantages  when  among  them,  for  which  he  was 
profoundly  grateful.  By  an  eminent  minister,  now 
a  vicar  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  drilled  in 
Richard  Watson's  'Theological  Institutes/  the  chief 
text-book  of  the  period.  He  was  also  called  upon  to 
fill  various  positions  of  importance,  where  his  powers 
as  a  teacher  and  preacher  were  exercised  in  a 
methodical  manner.  What  he  objected  to  was  their 
mode  of  government,  as  being  not  in  harmony  with 
the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  as  restricting  the 
liberty  which  members  of  Christ's  Church  should 
enjoy.  Their  Conference  was  not  founded  on  a 
democratic  basis.  It  had  too  much  power,  and  the 
people  too  little.  For  the  harmonious  and  full 
development  of  his  own  powers,  he  felt  he  would 
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require  more  scope  than  was  afforded  by  the  followers 
of  Wesley.  At  that  very  time  reformers  within  the 
connection  were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure 
greater  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  They  met 
with  bitter  opposition  at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  and 
defenders  of  the  existing  system.  Joseph  Parker  sym 
pathised  with  the  movement  carried  on  by  Everett, 
Griffiths,  Dunn,  and  others  who  agreed  with  them, 
without,  however,  taking  part  in  the  controversy 
beyond  writing  a  few  trenchant  letters  to  the  local 
press.  Mr.  Frame's  retiral  was  therefore  the  opening 
of  a  door  by  Providence.  So  at  least  he  might  have 
regarded  it  when  he  found  himself,  along  with  his 
parents,  in  his  old  seat,  and  amongst  his  former 
brethren,  in  the  Congregational  Church.  Not  that 
he  loved  and  honoured  the  Wesleyans  less,  but  that 
he  loved  the  Congregationalists  more.  His  proper 
place,  he  was  persuaded,  was  in  their  midst. 

At  this  early  stage  it  had  become  apparent  that 
Joseph  Parker  was  endowed  with  so  strong  an  indivi 
duality  as  to  make  him  an  uneasy  and  rebellious 
member  of  any  highly-organised  community  which 
enforced  long  and  elaborate  creeds,  and  imposed 
formal  laws  of  procedure.  Freedom  of  thought  and 
action  was  the  element  in  which  he  loved  to  dwell. 
Episcopacy  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  the  idea  of 
being  overruled  by  a  Bishop,  or  having  his  prayers 
and  mode  of  worship  prescribed,  was  utterly  alien  to 
his  conception  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  Govern 
ment  by  Presbytery,  though  embodying  democratic 
and  representative  principles,  was  too  formal  to  meet 
his  longings.  Independency  was  his  ideal,  because  he 
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found  in  it,  as  he  afterwards  affirmed,  '  not  a  body  but 
a  spirit,  not  an  organisation  but  a  principle,  not  a 
machine  but  an  influence.'  But  even  within  its 
borders  his  determination  was  to  do  as  'Hal  o'  the 
Wynd '  did — fight  for  his  own  hand.  To  help  others 
in  a  common  Christian  cause  was  to  him  a  delight, 
but  the  assistance  had  to  be  given  in  his  own  way. 
The  military  drill  demanded  by  Church  commanders 
he  declined  to  undergo,  not  that  it  was  an  evil  in  itself, 
but  because  it  was  distasteful  to  him.  If  he  was  to  be 
of  any  use  to  the  world  in  spiritual  things  he  must 
enjoy  the  fullest  freedom  to  follow  the  light  and  to 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  course 
chosen  was  a  bold  one.  Some  men  it  might  have 
rendered  unsocial;  in  some  cases  it  would  have  been 
impracticable,  in  others  undesirable.  It  suited  Parker, 
however,  better  than  any  other.  It  cannot  be  univer 
sally  condemned,  nor  may  it  in  all  circumstances  be 
avoided.  Some  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  the 
Christian  household  have  been  animated  by  this  spirit. 
Reformers  and  leaders  in  the  path  of  progress  who 
have  adopted  such  a  course,  though  misunderstood  for 
a  season,  have  in  the  end  successively  vindicated  their 
position.  Strong  men  cannot  always  run  in  harness 
with  others,  unless  loosely,  and  to  this  class  Joseph 
Parker  belonged. 

He  had  now  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  a  decided  forward 
movement.  Hexham  had  to  be  left  if  he  was  not  to 
run  in  a  rut,  and  was  to  be  something  more  than  his 
father's  successor.  The  world  was  before  him  with  all 
its  possibilities,  and  God— whose  guidance  he  sought 
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earnestly  in  prayer — above  him.  He  was  willing  to 
be  anything,  or  to  go  anywhere,  so  that  he  could 
serve  his  Master.  By  reading  denominational 
literature,  he  had  learned  the  name  and  position 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Campbell,  pastor  of  Whitefield 
Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  and  editor  of  the  British 
Banner,  a  leading  religious  paper  of  the  period. 
With  trembling  heart,  the  young  man  wrote  to  Dr. 
Campbell,  explaining  his  position,  and  stating  his 
ambition  and  willingness  to  be  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  ministry.  The  letter  must  have  been 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  for  it  was 
answered  immediately.  In  his  communication  the 
London  pastor  requested  the  youthful  aspirant  to 
come  at  once  and  conduct  the  service  in  the 
Tabernacle  for  three  Sundays,  promising  him  three 
guineas  a  week  towards  covering  expenses.  Of  his 
feelings  on  receipt  of  Dr.  Campbell's  reply,  he  says  : 
1  For  a  moment  I  felt  as  if  I  had  committed  some 
inexplicable  crime.  I  had  asked  a  question,  I  had 
expected  an  answer,  yet,  so  strange  is  human  nature, 
no  sooner  was  the  great  man's  letter  in  my  hand  than 
I  felt  that  all  things  were  going  round  and  round,  and 
that  I  was  being  sucked  down  into  the  unfathomable 
by  a  swirling  maelstrom.  Here  was  destiny !  "  Now 
was  the  winter  of  my  discontent  made  glorious 
summer "  by  this  unseen  London  editor !  What 
would  the  other  youths  think  ?  What  would  thf» 
local  minister  say  ?  I  no  longer  moved  through  tne 
town  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  as  it  were  by 
levitation,  skimming  the  air  about  three  inches  from 
the  pavement,  and  going  through  crowds  without 
c 
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touching  them.'  The  parting  of  the  ways  had  been 
reached,  and  indecision  and  delays  were  dangerous. 
The  invitation  was  therefore  promptly  and  cordially 
accepted,  and  the  budding  genius  set  his  face  towards 
the  large  city  and  the  unknown  future  with  mingled 
feelings  of  sadness  and  gladness.  Home  and  youthful 
associations  were  left  behind  for  ever.  Father  and 
mother  parted  with  their  only  son,  who  had  been  the 
treasure  of  their  hearts  and  the  joy  of  their  home. 
Their  feelings  were  too  deep  for  utterance,  and 
'  though  proud  enough,  in  a  silent  way,  that  their  son 
had  been  thus  honoured  by  a  man  whom  they 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  denominational  god/  they 
were  conscious  that  his  departure  would  deprive  them 
of  much  of  their  life.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
April,  1852,  Joseph  Parker  left  Newcastle  at  a  quarter 
past  five  in  the  morning,  his  father  seeing  him  away. 
As  they  bade  each  other  good-bye  the  father  gave  him 
three  sovereigns,  half  of  which  was  returned  by  the 
son  as  he  finally  grasped  the  paternal  hand.  Such 
moments  as  these  are  not  easily  forgotten ;  they 
constitute  crises  in  young  lives,  and  contribute  to  the 
development  of  individual  character  and  activity. 
They  resemble  the  stirring  of  the  nests  by  the  eagles, 
to  stimulate  the  eaglets  to  take  wings  and  soar  for 
themselves. 

The  young  man  was  not  long  in  the  metropolis  ere 
he  sought  out  Dr.  Campbell.  The  latter  was  in  many 
ways  eminently  suited  to  be  his  guide  and  friend.  At 
that  time  he  was  the  most  prominent  minister  of  the 
Congregational  body,  and  as  an  editor  wielded  a 
powerful  influence.  He  was  a  giant  in  intellect  and 
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will,  and  had  much  of  the  'Auld  Licht '  spirit,  which 
gave   force   to  his   character   and    impetuosity  to   his 
action.       Many    regarded    him    as    the    champion    of 
orthodoxy  and  the  guardian  of  Independency.    Accept 
ing  the  position   thus   conferred  upon    him,   he  once 
declared,   '  Dr.   Campbell   could   do  without  the  Con 
gregational    Union,    but    the    Congregational     Union 
could   not  do  without   Dr.    Campbell.'     Woe   to  that 
preacher   or   writer   who    incurred    his    suspicion    on 
account  of  heterodoxy,  or  his  ill-will  through  disagree 
ment   with   him    on    matters    ecclesiastical.       On    his 
devoted  head  would  be  poured  vials  of  wrath  without 
stint  or  measure.     Yet  he  was  far  from  bad  at  heart, 
capable  of  generous  impulses,   a  profound  thinker,  a 
good  scholar,   in  his  best  days  a  powerful  preacher, 
and — though  somewhat  narrow  in  his  views  of  divine 
truth — an  earnest  Christian  man.     When  Parker  first 
saw  him  he  says  :   '  I  thought  as  I  sat  in  the  editor's 
dining-room  on  that  memorable  April  night  that  I  had 
never  seen  so  imposing  a  personality.      Behind  that 
huge   nose   (quite   as    Roman   as    Wellington's)   were 
battles  and  storms  and  manifold  omens  of  power.    The 
small,  sunken  grey  eyes,  under  the  thick  thatch  of  his 
eyebrows,  were  active  and  penetrating.      The  wide, 
firm  mouth  was  shut  like  an  oven  door.     The  voice 
was  low,  woolly,  and  judicial.      I  found  the  great  man 
kind  and  gentle/     Altogether,  the  man  under  whom  a 
strong  aspiring  youth  should  be  placed,  that  he  might 
learn  to  obey,  and  be  thoroughly  made  to  understand 
his  position  and  acquirements,  or  the   want  of  them. 
No  sooner  was  Dr.  Campbell  satisfied  with  what  the 
eye  could  tell  him  than  he  commenced  a  series  of 
questions  in  a  business-like  way. 
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'  What  age  are  you  ? '  he  asked,  in  a  bland  manner. 

*  Twenty-two,  sir/  was  the  answer. 

1  Ah  !  you  are  very  young,  very  young,  and  though, 
sir,  this  is  not  the  day  for  boys,  we  must  have  youthful 
energy  ;  yes,  yes.  Well,  and  what  text  have  you  for 
to-morrow  ? ' 

'  In  the  morning  I  think  of  preaching  from  Hebrews 
xii.  1 8 — "  For  ye  are  not  come  unto  the  mount  that 
might  be  touched,  and  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto 
blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,"  and  in  the 
evening  from  Luke  ix.  9 — "John  have  I  beheaded; 
but  who  is  this,  of  whom  I  hear  such  things  ?  " 

1  Just  so,  sir;  just  so,'  the  Doctor  replied;  'very 
good  ;  but  now,  let  me  see,  to-morrow  is  Easter  Sunday, 
and  some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  resurrection. 
I  tell  you,  therefore,  what  we  shall  do.  I  shall  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  it  and  offer  a 
running  comment ;  I  shall  then  offer  prayer,  and  leave 
you  about  forty  minutes  for  your  sermon.' 

This  arrangement  was  effected  on  his  twenty-second 
birthday,  and  so  began  a  gospel  ministry  which  stands 
out  in  some  respects  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  In  the  pulpit  of  the  Taber 
nacle  a  sacred  spot  was  found  where  he  renewed  his 
vows  unto  the  Lord,  and  besought  Him  with  burning 
desire  to  own  and  bless  his  labours  for  the  good  of 
men,  and  the  glory  of  His  Holy  name.  His  own 
weakness  and  deficiency  he  keenly  felt,  but  in  sin 
cerity  of  purpose  he  consecrated  on  the  altar  of 
service  what  gifts  and  ability  he  possessed.  The 
services  that  Easter  met  with  more  than  ordinary 
success.  The  people  were  interested,  and  marvelled 
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at  the  mature  thoughts  which  came  from  so  young  a 
preacher.  The  aged  pastor  was  delighted,  and  was 
heard  to  exclaim — '  What  a  prodigy  ! '  To  the  father, 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  expressed  the  estimate 
he  had  formed  of  his  assistant  by  saying — '  You  may 
be  proud  of  your  son.  Give  him  ten  years  and  he 
will  put  his  enemies  to  the  gate,'  an  utterance  which 
has  been  more  than  fulfilled. 

When   the   three    Sundays   for  which    Parker  was 
originally  engaged  were  past,  he  was  asked  to  remain 
as  junior  minister,   a    proposal    which    he    accepted. 
This  was  to  be  a  time  of  reaping  and  sowing,  doing 
pastoral   work,    attending    the   sick,    preaching   three 
times    each    week,    and    studying    hard    under    Dr. 
Campbell's  direction  during  his  spare  time.       Every 
Saturday   evening,  books    suitable    for   a    theological 
student   were    prescribed    for    the    week's    study,    an 
analysis  of  them  being  prepared    and    submitted  for 
criticism  to  his  senior.      Nothing  of  a  slovenly  char 
acter  was  allowed  to  pass  the  keen  eye  of  the  Doctor 
without    condemnation,    while    he    had    a    word    of 
encouragement   for   work  well    done.       A    course    of 
study  in    mental    and    moral    philosophy   and   formal 
logic,    at    the    University    College,    London,  was    re 
commended,    and   was   carried   out  under    Dr.    John 
Hoppus.     The  learned  Professor,  his  pupil  recognised, 
did  much  to  promote  the  culture  of  his   mind,   and 
discrimination    in    the   arrangement   of  his  thoughts. 
How  to  prepare   sermons  was  the  subject  on  which 
Dr.  Campbell  expatiated  on  Saturday  evenings.     Mr. 
Parker  had  to  read  his  sermons,  and  allow  them  to 
be  examined  as  with  a  microscope.     Occasionally  they 
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were  pronounced  too  long  by  one  half,  and  had  to  be 
reduced  to  the  proper  dimensions  ;  at  other  times  they 
had  too  many  heads,  some  of  which  had  to  be  deleted. 
Or  the  Doctor  would  say — '  I  am  not  quite  sure,  sir, 
that  you  are  right  in  your  exegesis ;  let  me  see.' 
The  original  would  then  be  appealed  to,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  best  critical  authorities  consulted.  On  all 
occasions  the  grammar,  the  rhetoric,  and  the  theology 
of  the  sermons  prepared  were  freely  criticised  and 
discussed,  so  that  the  young  man  received  the  benefit 
of  a  life-time's  education,  and  thirty  years'  varied 
ministerial  experience. 

For  nine  months  this  educational  process  continued, 
a  curriculum,  it  may  safely  be  said,  more  practical  and 
stimulating,  because  more  personal,  than  could  have 
been  received  in  any  institution  where  lectures  were  the 
only  or  the  chief  means  of  tuition.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  City  Temple  pastor  is  a  self-made  man 
who  never  went  through  a  course  of  mental  and  moral 
training.  Never  was  there  a  greater  error.  It  can 
only  be  made  by  the  foolish  or  pedantic,  who  mistake 
the  conventional  and  mechanical  for  real  education  and 
training.  From  his  earliest  years,  as  we  have  seen, 
Joseph  Parker  was  a  student,  an  observer,  and  a 
thinker.  The  subjects  of  his  observation  and  thought 
took  a  wide  and  varied  range.  They  were  generally 
such  as  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  work  of  his 

o 

life,  and  could  be  sanctified  to  holiest  ends.  To  have 
placed  this  young  man  in  a  series  of  prescribed  classes, 
to  be  lectured  to  for  some  years,  four  hours  a  day,  on 
ancient  church  history,  heresies  and  systematic  theology, 
would  have  taken  the  poetry  out  of  his  soul  and  the 
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passion  from  his  heart,  and  have  left  him  without  the 
fire  of  genius  for  his  high  and  holy  calling. 

There  are  exceptional  cases  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
which  should  receive  honourable  recognition,  and  this 
is  one.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon  was  another,  and  also 
D.  L.  Moody. 

These  two,  with  Joseph  Parker,  stood  out  as  the 
most  powerful  spiritual  forces  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  demonstrated  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  raise  up  and  fit  and  furnish  as 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  expounders  of  God's 
Word,  men  who  can  testify  with  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  that  their  commission  is  *  not  of  men,  neither 
by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father  who 
raised  Him  from  the  dead.'  *  On  these  matters,  men 
must  adopt  their  own  conclusions  and  work  according 
to  their  own  opportunities.  We  are  the  servant  of  one 
Master,  and  should  be  animated  by  a  common  inspira 
tion.' 

Knowing  he  was  on  probation,  and  that  failure  at 
the  start  would  influence  his  future  prospects  he  wrote 
out  with  scrupulous  care  all  the  sermons  he  preached 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  delivered  them  from  memory. 

The  whole  of  his  time,  however,  was  not  occupied  in 
pastoral  and  ministerial  duties.  Animated  by  in 
tellectual  ambition,  and  by  faith  in  the  power  of  the  pen 
and  the  press,  he  set  himself  to  prepare  a  series  of 
articles  which,  with  sublime  audacity,  he  entitled 
Chapters  for  Young  Thinkers.  The  young  man,  who 
had  seen  little  more  than  a  score  of  years,  thought  he 
had  something  of  value  to  say  to  his  compeers.  In 
this  opinion  he  did  not  stand  quite  alone,  for  his 
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sketches  were  approved  of  and  published  by  John 
Cassell  in  the  Popular  Educator.  He  received  for 
them  six  guineas,  which  sum  he  viewed  as  the  first 
instalment  of  a  fortune.  The  transaction  reveals  the 
characteristic  determination  of  the  youthful  author. 

While  under  Dr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Parker  had  the 
opportunity  of  preaching  to  divines  and  persons  of 
influence,  who  acknowledged  his  power  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  and  were  charmed  with  his  eloquence  and 
suggestive  utterances.  They,  along  with  the  minister 
of  the  Tabernacle,  advised  him  not  to  go  through  any 
further  preliminary  studies,  but  at  once  to  look  out  for 
a  church,  where  he  could  adopt  his  own  method  of 
work,  and  exercise  his  ministry  in  the  manner  he 
thought  best.  This  exactly  harmonised  with  his  own 
views  regarding  his  duty,  and  he  looked  around  for 
an  opening.  It  soon  appeared,  for  at  the  end  of  nine 
months  he  left  London,  and  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire 
received  a  new  minister. 


CHAPTER  IV 
1852-1858 

Settlement  in  Banbury — Call  to  Manchester 

WHEN  engaged  in  assisting  Dr.  Campbell  in  London, 
Mr.  Parker  became  known  as  a  preacher  of  no  ordinary 
powers,  who  had  a  manner  of  delivering  his  sermons 
all  his  own.  Vacant  churches  desired  to  hear  him 
preach,  and  as  far  as  possible  he  acceded  to  their 
request.  The  hearers  were  struck  with  his  youthful 
appearance,  his  original  way  of  treating  his  subject, 
and  his  style  generally,  so  different  was  he  from  the 
common  run  of  ministers.  Some  wondered  he  had 
not  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  large  church. 
One  old  deacon  of  a  vacant  church  was  puzzled  to 
know  why  he  should  preach  for  them.  With  a  signifi 
cant  shake  of  the  head  he  said  :  *  He  is  too  good  for 
the  like  of  us,  and  if  he  is  willing  to  come  to  such  a 
small  place  there  must  be  something  wrong/ 

Banbury  church  had  no  such  scruples,  either  as  to 
their  own  importance,  or  the  standing  of  the  young 
preacher.  Being  requested  to  conduct  the  services  for 
a  Sunday,  he  did  so,  finding  the  condition  of  things 
anything  but  enticing.  The  church  was  situated  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  was  neither  large  nor  beautiful, 
and  was  nearly  empty.  The  morning  meeting  did  not 
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exceed  fifty  persons  all  told,  but  this  did  not  daunt  the 
occupant  of  the  pulpit,  whose  mind  was  filled  with 
the  importance  of  his  message.  He  took  for  his  text 
the  words:  'Now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,' 
Rom.  xiii.  11,  and  delivered  a  discourse  with  as  much 
fervour  as  if  he  had  been  addressing  thousands.  The 
congregation  was  aroused,  alarmed  as  if  the  day  of 
judgment  were  at  hand.  The  report  of  so  unusual  a 
service  was  spread  by  the  members,  and  a  large 
meeting  assembled  in  the  evening,  when  an  equally 
powerful  impression  was  produced.  'This  is  the  pastor 
for  us,'  were  the  words  which  were  uttered  by  all  as 
they  left  the  church,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  proffering 
a  formal  invitation,  in  which  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  a  year  was  promised.  The  call 
was  at  once  accepted,  Mr.  Parker  being  conscious  that, 
notwithstanding  the  untoward  circumstances  in  which 
the  church  was  placed,  in  such  a  sphere  he  could  best 
begin  his  life's  work.  The  decision  was  wise,  and  one 
which  he  never  regretted.  To  have  gone  with  so  brief 
an  experience  of  ministerial  work  to  a  large  town  or 
city,  and  taken  on  himself  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  an  influential  church,  would  have  been  over 
whelming.  It  is  as  prudent  for  young  men  to  go  to  the 
Arabia  of  a  limited  sphere  for  the  first  four  or  five 
years  of  their  work,  as  it  is  unwise  to  leave  it  when  the 
first  difficulty  frowns  on  them.  *  Do  not,'  said  a  pastor 
of  experience,  *  leave  your  first  charge  for  four  or  five 
years.  I  left  mine  when  the  first  trial  of  my  faith 
appeared,  and  the  Lord  chastised  me  for  six  years 
afterwards  by  not  giving  me  a  place  on  which  I  could 
rest  my  weary  foot.'  This  mistake  Mr.  Parker  deter- 
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mined  not  to  commit  when  he  became  the  shepherd  of 
the  little  flock  which  found  their  fold  in  the  obscure 
church  in  Banbury. 

The  population  of  the  town  was  one  fitted  to  test 
the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  a  preacher  who  had 
nothing  to  support  him  but  the  gospel  it  was  his  duty 
to  make  known  in  its  fulness  and  freeness.  It  was 
largely  composed  of  the  toiling  masses,  many  of  whom 
cared  for  nothing  but  what  they  could  see  and  handle. 
They  were  neither  worse  nor  better  than  their  neigh 
bours,  being  mostly  steeped  in  practical  materialism. 
Many  had  no  connection  with  any  place  of  worship, 
/ind  spent  the  Lord's  day  in  ways  that  were  not  calcu 
lated  to  elevate  them  as  moral  and  spiritual  beings. 
Finding  they  would  not  come  to  the  Congregational 
Church  in  such  numbers  as  he  desired,  the  pastor 
resolved  to  go  to  them.  Besides  preaching  in  the 
chapel  morning  and  evening,  in  the  summer  time  he 
conducted  an  afternoon  service  in  the  cricket  field, 
otherwise  called  the  '  Bear  Garden,'  and  in  the 
Exchange  Hall  in  the  winter.  At  first  the  work  was 
anything  but  easy.  By  some  he  was  bitterly  opposed, 
and  at  times  was  even  in  danger  of  serious  bodily 
harm.  On  one  occasion  he  denounced  in  somewhat 
strong  language  the  conduct  of  those  who  violated 
the  sanctity  and  spirit  of  Sunday.  This  gave  great 
offence.  The  denunciation,  as  it  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  lost  none  of  its  pungency,  but  grew  in 
vehemence,  becoming  in  the  end  a  flame  which 
kindled  the  passions  of  the  lower  orders.  They  were 
determined  to  put  down  this  young  fellow  who  arro 
gated  the  right  to  judge  them,  and  to  deprive  him 
of  the  liberty  of  preaching  in  the  '  Bear  Garden-' 
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'Accordingly,'  he  says,  'the  local  roughs  (supported 
to  some  extent,  I  am  afraid,  by  men  of  a  much  higher 
class)  gathered  in  great  numbers  to  howl  and  scream 
and  hiss.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  temper  of 
the  opposition.  The  hatred  was  deep  and  intense. 
Sooty  portraits  of  myself  were  strongly  drawn  on 
large  calico  sheets,  and  waved  in  my  face  as  I 
preached  to  the  excited  crowd.  Then  great  shouts 
arose.  In  a  moment  more  the  roughest  of  the  gang 
rushed  at  the  cart,  which  I  used  as  a  platform, 
and  threatened  to  roll  me  down  the  hill.  Every 
time  I  passed  down  the  street  I  was  liable  to  be 
hooted  by  little  knots  of  people.  On  one  occasion 
the  crowd  came  to  my  house  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  shook  the  sooty  calico  against  my  window, 
and  threatened  to  pull  down  the  house.  I  was 
alarmed  for  others,  but  never  for  myself.  I  continued 
to  preach  in  the  field  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  my  Christian  friends  stood  closely  around  me  in 
all  the  uproar  and  tumult.  In  the  end  the  Christian 
cause  triumphed  to  such  an  extent  that  some  who  had 
assailed  me  with  extreme  vindictiveness  were  induced 
to  hear  me  preach  in  quieter  circumstances.' 

His  courage  and  good  spirit  were  rewarded.  In 
telligent  working  men  soon  discovered  that  in  what 
Mr.  Parker  said  he  had  no  end  to  serve  but  their 
good.  If  his  language  was  strong,  his  sincere  desire 
was  to  bring  sunshine  into  their  homes  and  lives,  and 
to  give  them  a  joy  they  would  vainly  seek  in  the 
course  they  were  pursuing. 

An  event  which  enabled  people  to  understand  the 
aim  and  object  of  Mr.  Parker's  preaching  was  a  public 
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discussion  he  had  with  the  leader  of  the  Secularist 
party,  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake.  For  years  Mr. 
Holyoake  had  been  the  popular  lecturer  and  debater 
on  Atheism,  and  editor  of  a  weekly  magazine  called 
the  Reasoner,  in  which  he  expounded  and  defended 
his  views,  and  opposed  Christianity  and  religion  gene 
rally.  About  the  time  referred  to  he  gave  up  the 
term  Atheist  and  the  direct  propaganda  against 
religion,  and  advocated  Secularism.  By  this  he 
meant  that  man  was  to  live  a  merely  secular  life, 
without  troubling  himself  as  to  any  other  world  than 
that  into  which  he  had  been  born,  or  any  Being  other 
than  man.  The  providential  government  of  the  world 
by  a  wise  and  loving  Creator  and  King  he  denied, 
affirming  that  science  was  the  providence  of  life,  that 
prayer  was  of  no  avail,  and  that  justification  by 
conduct  was  a  higher  and  more  reliable  truth  than 
justification  by  faith  in  Christ.  The  influence  which 
Mr.  Holyoake  exercised  over  the  intelligent  working 
classes  was  great,  and  throughout  the  country  he  had 
many  friends  who  arranged  for  lectures  being  given  in 
their  districts.  At  the  end  of  the  lectures  there  was 
an  open  discussion,  in  which  anyone  who  chose  might 
engage.  Mr.  Holyoake  lectured  in  Banbury,  and  Mr. 
Parker  attended  as  a  hearer,  being  wishful  to  under 
stand  the  position  which  Secularists  occupied  regarding 
the  seen  and  the  unseen. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
young  preacher's  reason.  The  thoughts  and  questions 
which  they  excited  impelled  him  to  his  feet  to  defend 
the  Christian  view  of  life  and  the  value  of  prayer.  He 
asserted  that  no  man  could  possibly  live  for  one  world, 
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however  strong  a  desire  he  might  have  to  do  so.  The 
result  was  that  a  public  discussion  for  three  nights  was 
arranged  between  Mr.  Holyoake  and  Mr.  Parker. 
It  took  place  before  crowded  audiences,  who  were  at 
once  critical  and  enthusiastic.  The  utmost  decorum 
prevailed  throughout,  the  debate  being  conducted  in 
the  best  spirit  by  both  disputants.  Mr.  Holyoake  was 
an  accomplished  speaker;  not  a  loud-voiced  antagonist 
who  thought  that  by  mere  strength  of  lung  he  could 
force  his  opinions  on  his  opponent  and  his  audience. 
Mr.  Parker  met  him  in  a  kindred  spirit,  and  endea 
voured  by  sound  reasoning  arid  eloquent  appeal  to 
make  plain  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  position 
and  the  strength  and  truthfulness  of  his  own.  It 
requires  a  quick  and  nimble-witted  thinker  to  make 
an  able  platform  controversialist.  This  Mr.  Parker 
proved  himself  to  be,  though  destitute  of  the  practice 
enjoyed  by  his  opponent.  He  gives  an  illustration  of 
how  he  successfully  answered  a  difficult  question  sud 
denly  put  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  When 
arguing  against  Divine  Providence,  and  attempting  to 
show  that  it  was  of  no  avail  in  emergencies,  Mr. 
Holyoake  asked — *  What  did  Providence  do  for  the 
martyr  Stephen  when  he  was  being  stoned  to  death  ? ' 
The  question  was  easily  understood ;  the  audience  felt 
its  force  ;  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Christianity  it 
created  the  utmost  tension  of  feeling.  The  Secularist 
imagined  that  the  defender  of  religion  was  cornered, 
and  that  there  was  no  way  of  escape.  For  a  moment, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Parker  felt  the  difficulty, 
and  hesitated  as  to  the  reply  he  should  make.  Follow 
ing  the  example  of  Nehemiah,  he  '  prayed  to  the  God 
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of  heaven.'  '  In  my  heart  of  hearts,'  he  says,  '  I 
believe  that  in  the  same  hour  I  was  told  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  what  to  say.' 

'  The  question  has  been  put  to  me,  "  What  did 
Providence  do  in  the  case  of  the  martyr  Stephen 
when  he  was  being  stoned  to  death  ?"  If  God  takes 
care  of  His  saints  why  did  He  not  take  care  of 
Stephen  ?  What  did  God  Almighty  do  but  leave 
Stephen  to  his  fate  ?  I  think  that  the  Almighty  did 
more  than  at  first  sight  may  appear  upon  a  casual 
reading  of  the  record.  He  did  not  visibly  appear  to 
the  murderers ;  He  was  not  audibly  heard  by  any 
man  in  the  crowd ;  He  did  not  send  a  visible  angel 
to  deliver  the  martyr  in  the  hour  of  his  agony  ;  but 
on  these  grounds  it  would  be  an  infinite  mistake  to 
suppose  that  God  did  nothing  for  His  servant.  I 
tell  you  that  in  that  moment  of  suffering  and  help 
lessness  God  enabled  Stephen  to  say,  "  Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge."  That  was  what  the  Almighty 
did ;  and  when  the  true  value  of  spiritual  ministry  is 
known,  it  will  be  allowed  that,  in  working  this  miracle 
of  forgiveness  in  the  spirit  of  the  martyred  man,  God 
did  more  for  Stephen  than  if  He  had  sent  a  legion 
of  angels  to  protect  him  from  the  ruffianism  which 
wrought  his  death.' 

The  answer  had  an  overwhelming  effect,  and  settled 
the  question  in  the  minds  of  the  congregation  as  to 
the  side  on  which  the  truth  lay.  The  discussion  was 
a  theme  of  conversation  long  afterwards,  and  had 
the  effect  of  leading  some  of  the  Secularist  party  to 
the  Congregational  Church,  of  which  they  ultimately 
became  members. 
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Shortly  after  this  the  church  at  Banbury  was  found 
to  be  too  small  for  the  crowds  who  came  to  the 
services.  It  had,  moreover,  no  accommodation  for 
schools,  or  for  small  meetings,  and  not  even  a  vestry 
for  the  minister.  A  new  and  larger  building  which 
was  erected  was  opened  by  the  Rev.,  afterwards 
Dr.,  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham.  It  was  soon  as 
crowded  as  its  predecessor  had  been.  The  pastor 
was  never  idle,  devoting  his  attention  continually  to 
his  work,  assisted  by  his  office-bearers,  who  encour 
aged  him  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  He  instituted 
classes — one  particularly,  which  he  called  a  '  Secular 
class '  -  -  in  which  the  pupils  were  taught  Latin, 
grammar,  and  history.  Out  of  this  class  several 
men,  who  traced  their  success  to  the  impetus  received 
from  their  teacher,  rose  to  considerable  degrees  of 
eminence  in  different  walks  of  life.  Another  way  in 
which  he  enriched  the  church  and  increased  its  influ 
ence,  was  by  securing,  for  special  services,  the  most 
honoured  and  well-known  Congregational  ministers 
of  the  day,  such  as  Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  Rev.  John 
Angel  James,  Rev.  James  Parsons  and  others.  His 
own  ministry  grew  in  spirituality,  and  became  a  power 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  membership  increased,  and 
he  was  happy  in  all  his  relations.  It  has  been  his 
uniform  testimony  that  he  was  never  more  restful  and 
contented  than  in  his  first  charge,  and  he  entertained 
no  aspiration  beyond  what  he  then  enjoyed.  Health, 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  kind  friends,  plenty  of 
work,  and  a  loving  home  were  his,  and  nothing  more 
could  be  desired.  In  after  years  he  exclaimed— 

*  Banbury !       The    name    lingers    in    my    grateful 
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memory  not  only  for  what  it  was  in  itself,  but  also 
because  it  is  typical  of  country  ministerial  life.' 

While  in  this  small  town  he  became  more  than  evei 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  press  as  a  means  of 
addressing  a  larger  public  than  could  be  reached  by 
the  spoken  word,  and  he  began  to  use  it  extensively. 
The  first  work  he  published  was  entitled,  A  Soldiers 
Retrospect ;  then  Six  Chapters  on  Secularism,  the  sub 
stance  of  his  part  of  the  discussion  already  mentioned. 
Following  these  came  A  Working  Church,  chosen  by 
the  adjudicators  as  the  second  best  of  over  eighty 
essays  on  The  Duty  and  Privilege  of  Christians  in 
regard  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  For  this  paper  he 
received  a  prize  of  £75,  the  first  prize  of  ^100  being 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Wylie,  a  well-known 
divine,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Protestantism  and 
other  kindred  works.  In  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Homilist,  edited  by  the  Rev.  David  Thomas,  of  Stock- 
well,  there  appeared  from  his  pen,  Germs  of  Thought, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  readers,  most  of 
whom  were  students  and  ministers.  Inquiries  were 
made  as  to  who  this  Joseph  Parker  was,  and  in  answer 
to  one  correspondent  the  editor  replied  :  '  I  know  him 
well.  He  is  a  young  man  who  has  more  genius  and 
moral  stamina  than  any  ten  men  I  know.  If  he  goes 
on  as  he  has  begun,  his  influence  will  soon  be  felt  in 
the  denomination.' 

The  largest  work  he  published  in  Banbury  was, 
Helps  to  Truth-seekers ;  or,  Christianity  and  Scepti 
cism.  Issued  in  1857,  in  less  than  one  year  it  had  run 
through  three  editions.  As  the  title  indicates,  it  was 
an  ambitious  work,  but  yet  for  reach  of  thought, 
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mastery  of  difficulties,  and  sustained  interest,  an 
able  production  for  so  young  a  man.  In  the  preface 
he  says— 

'  This  book  assumes  to  have  a  mission  of  its  own. 
In  preparing  it  the  author  has  supposed  himself  to  be 
addressing  an  earnest  truth-seeker — one  who  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  modern  infidelity  in  its  most 
popular  phases,  and  who  is  anxious  to  know  how 
sceptical  objections  can  be  met  by  a  Christian  advo 
cate  ;  and  one,  moreover,  who  has  not  decided  his 
spiritual  course,  but  is  open  to  the  light  of  rational 
argument.' 

The  arguments  of  the  chapters  proceed  upon  the 
old  lines  common  fifty  years  ago,  but  are  so  arranged 
and  so  instinct  with  emotion  as  to  give  them  a  fresh 
potency.  The  subjects  discussed  are — '  Is  the  Bible 
Divine  ? '  'Is  Christianity  from  God  ? '  *  Secularism  ;' 
*  Divine  Mysteries  ; '  with  a  concluding  chapter  answer 
ing  objections  and  proposing  knotty  questions. 

The  book  is  written  by  one  sure  of  his  ground, 
whose  learning  came  not  merely  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,  but  through  a  varied  experience.  The  aim  is 
not  negative,  but  positive,  destroying  error  by  the 
enunciation  of  truth,  dissipating  the  darkness  by  intro 
ducing  the  light.  The  volume  was  not  issued  in  vain, 
for  many  testimonies  have  been  given  that  it  has 
strengthened  faith  in  the  verities  of  religion.  It  re 
ceived  the  commendation  of  such  critics  as  Professor 
Campbell  de  Morgan,  and  George  Gilfillan,  then  in 
the  hey-day  of  his  power,  who  pronounced  it  a  volume 
full  of  clear,  strong,  suggestive  thought. 

The  young  preacher  had  now  become  known,  and 
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his  ability  and  originality  were  recognised.  Several 
churches  in  want  of  popular  pastors  made  overtures 
to  Mr.  Parker,  enquiring  if  he  would  entertain  an 
invitation  from  them.  Within  a  short  time  he  had 
seven  calls  to  change  his  sphere  of  labour.  Six  of 
them  he  easily  resisted,  but  the  seventh  was  one  that, 
for  many  reasons,  could  not  be  set  aside  without  much 
serious  and  sacred  consideration.  This  was  from 
Cavendish  Street  Church,  Manchester,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  Congregational  Cathedral  of  the 
north  of  England.  Being  invited  to  preach  two 
Sundays  there,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  but  accept 
the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him.  The  visit  was 
by  no  means  pleasant  and  encouraging  to  himself, 
owing  to  the  reticence  of  the  office-bearers  with  whom 
he  had  intercourse.  He  says — 

*  I  never  was  more  coldly  received  in  my  life.  I 
was  the  guest  of  a  millionaire  provision  merchant, 
who  never  uttered  a  word  of  sympathy  or  appreciation 
regarding  my  services.  One  of  the  deacons — Mr. 
Kershaw,  M.P. — bluntly  inquired  how  long  I  had 
been  at  Banbury,  and  there  our  intercourse  ceased. 
Having  preached  two  Sundays,  I  was  told  that  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  of  Westminster,  was  unable  to 
preach  on  the  following  Sunday,  as  he  had  promised 
to  do,  and  I  was  asked  whether,  in  the  circum 
stances,  I  would  remain  and  preach  the  Sunday- 
school  anniversary  sermons.  I  had  been  extremely 
annoyed  by  the  want  of  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  deacons,  and  I  am  afraid  I  showed  some  sign 
of  resentment,  certainly  I  displayed  no  particular 
anxiety  to  continue  a  work  which  had  been  so 
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completely  ignored.  Whether  any  better  feeling 
supervened  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  I  remained  a  third  Sunday 
amongst  the  Congregational  millionaires  of  Cavendish 
Street  Chapel.  It  was  a  cold  atmosphere.  Every 
man  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me  over  the  top  of  a 
money-bag.  Some  of  the  people  seemed  to  be 
paralysed,  or  stupefied.  Altogether  the  experience 
was  unique  and  memorable.  What  was  my  surprise 
on  the  last  Monday  morning  of  my  visit  to  hear  the 
millionaire  provision  merchant  say,  "You  must  have 
noticed  that  your  ministry  has  produced  a  deep 
impression  upon  our  people."  I  replied,  in  effect, 
that  I  had  observed  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  I 
was  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  reception  that  had 
been  accorded  me,  and  inclined  never  to  set  my  foot 
in  their  Gothic  sepulchre  again.' 

In  a  few  weeks  the  visit  to  Manchester  had  been 
practically  forgotten,  when  he  received  a  telegram 
informing  him  that  a  deputation  from  the  church 
would  wait  upon  him  on  a  certain  day,  if  it  would 
suit  his  convenience.  He  says— 

*  This  telegram  created  a  flutter  in  our  little  house — 
by  the  way,  we  had  moved  to  a  house  for  which  we 
paid  £20  a  year,  my  salary  having  been  increased 
from  ^130  to  ^"150 — for  we  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  three  important  visitors  from  Manchester,  to  our 
provincial  imagination  every  Manchester  man  being  a 
cotton  lord,  and  every  cotton  lord  a  formidable  person 
age.  The  occasion,  however,  did  not  overpower  her 
(now  "present  with  the  Lord  ")  on  whom  the  domestic 
pressure  chiefly  fell.  With  no  aid  but  that  of  an 
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inexperienced  servant — in  some  respects  worse  than 
none — she  set  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  and  by  the 
time  the  deputation  arrived  the  dinner  was  cooked, 
and  the  lady — a  lady  in  every  thought  and  feeling- 
was  ready  to  receive  her  visitors.  The  visitors  were 
much  less  formidable  than  we  had  feared,  indeed  so 
graciously  friendly  as  to  make  us  feel  happy  that  such 
men  were  in  our  house.  They  stated  their  case  like 
men  of  business,  and  I  replied  substantially  as  fol 
lows: — "Gentlemen,  my  answer  has  been  made  for 
me.  A  chapel  has  been  built  here  for  my  ministry ; 
there  is  a  debt  upon  it  of  something  like  ^700,  and 
until  that  debt  is  paid  I  consider  myself  bound  in 
honour  to  stand  by  my  people." 

The  deputation  withdrew,  with  the  feeling  increased 
that  Mr.  Parker  was  the  very  man  they  required  to 
place  Cavendish  Street  Church  in  its  proper  place 
as  the  most  flourishing,  as  it  was  the  richest,  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  in  Manchester. 

When  they  reported  to  a  church  meeting  the  result 
of  their  interview,  it  was  at  once  agreed  to  pay  off  the 
Banbury  Church  debt  of  ^700,  and  renew  the  call. 
This  was  set  about  immediately,  and  in  seventeen 
days  a  sum  of  ,£900  was  raised,  which  was  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  church  at  Banbury,  and  clear  off  the 
balance  of  a  debt  on  their  own  church,  thus  placing 
Mr.  Parker  in  a  position  to  leave  his  people  free  from 
embarrassment. 

The  call  was  then  renewed  with  even  more  enthu 
siasm  than  at  first,  and  he  was  urged  to  accept  it  by 
memorials  from  young  people  and  by  private  letters. 
He  at  once  called  his  friends  together  and  told  them 
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the  whole  case,  how  it  had  not  been  of  his  seeking, 
but  had  come  in  the  good  providence  of  God.  Their 
reply  was  deeply  pathetic: — '  It  will  be  the  darkest 
day  in  our  life  when  you  leave  us,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  God  intends  you  should  remove  to  Man 
chester'-— a  reply  which  touched  the  heart  of  the 
pastor  no  less  than  it  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
congregation. 

The  call  was  accepted  in  a  letter  which,  though  long, 
must  be  given  in  full,  revealing  as  it  does  by  its 
contents,  so  much  of  the  writer  : 

'To  the  Deacons  and  Members  of  the  Church 
assembling  in  Cavendish  Chapel,  Manchester  : — 

*  Before  replying  to  your  invitation  I  deem  it  right 
to  acquaint  you  with  my  views  in  relation  to  the 
ministerial,  pastoral,  and  diaconal  offices,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  our  union,  no  misunderstanding  may  ever  arise. 

'  As  a  minister  I  claim  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
action.  With  regard  to  my  conduct  in  the  pulpit,  I 
must  be  the  sole  human  arbiter.  Under  a  profound 
sense  of  my  accountability  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  I  must  adopt  such  modes  of  appealing  to  the 
people  as  may  appear  to  my  own  judgment  and 
conscience  best  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of 
truth.  I  promise  no  deference  to  usages  or  precedent; 
what  appears  to  me  right  I  shall  do,  and  what  appears 
to  me  wrong  or  insufficient  I  shall  unequivocally  reject. 

'  As  a  minister  I  must  judge  for  myself  what  course 
I  shall  pursue  out  of  the  pulpit.  I  cannot  promise  to 
do  as  others  do.  What  my  labours  may  be  through  the 
press  or  on  the  platform,  I  must  determine  by  circum- 
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stances,  it  being  understood  that  I  hold  every  engage 
ment  subordinate  to  my  ministerial  responsibilities. 

'  As  a  pastor  I  cannot  visit  for  the  sake  of  visiting. 
At  all  times  I  am  glad  to  obey  the  calls  of  the  sick  and 
the  dying,  or  to  guide  the  truth  seeker ;  but  in  con 
tinuous  rounds  of  so-called  pastoral  visitations  I  do 
not  believe,  and  such  I  cannot  promise.  In  connection 
with  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  I  have 
been  advised  by  a  London  physician  to  select  a 
residence  outside  Manchester,  in  order  to  preserve,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  health  of  Mrs.  Parker.  Under  these 
circumstances  domiciliary  visitations  would  involve  an 
immense  sacrifice  of  time. 

*  I  believe  the  office  of  deacon  is  purely  secular — 
that  is,  that  the  deacon's  business  is  to  "  serve  tables." 
With  secular  duties  the  deacon's  office  begins  and 
ends.  Believing  this  to  be  a  scriptural  view,  I  hold  it 
most  tenaciously. 

'  As  a  minister  I  claim  an  annual  vacation  of  one  clear 
month ;  the  particular  month  I  determine  from  year  to 
year.  During  this  vacation  the  pastor  is  to  provide  the 
supplies,  and  the  church  to  remunerate  them. 

'  Such  are  my  views.  I  solemnly  assure  you  that 
with  these  views  alone  could  I  enter  upon  any  scene  of 
labour.  I  make  no  great  promises.  If  you  are  pre 
pared  to  abide  by  your  invitation  now  that  you  know 
my  principles,  I  shall,  with  strong  trust  in  the  Divine 
blessing,  accept  the  same,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 

our  Lord.  .  T  ^ 

'  JOSEPH  PARKER. 

'25  West  Bar  Street, 
*  Banbury,  Oxon.,  June  loth,  1858.' 
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Nothing  could  be  more  outspoken,  independent, 
honest.  What  the  opinion  of  certain  members  of 
the  church  may  have  been  is  not  recorded,  but  the 
conditions  were  gladly  accepted,  and  the  preliminaries 
of  the  union  closed.  Preparations  were  made  for 
leaving  the  flock  he  had  learned  to  love  so  well  and 
trust  so  much.  They  had  said  it  would  be  a  'dark 
day'  for  them  when  he  left  Banbury,  and  he  wrote 
years  after : — 

'  It  was,  indeed,  a  dark  day  for  me.  When  the 
engine  steamed  out  of  the  station  no  word  was  spoken ; 
a  great  grip  of  the  hand  had  been  exchanged,  and  in 
significant  silence  a  solemn  relationship  had  been  dis 
solved' 


CHAPTER   V 

I5-I      2 
Cavendish  Church— Work— Death  of  Mrs.  Parker 

FEW  ministers  leave  their  first  charge  without 
realising  that  they  are  taking  a  serious  step  into 
a  comparatively  unknown  future,  nor  can  they  fail 
to  pass  through  a  trying  experience  in  pulling  up 
the  roots  of  their  social  relationship.  The  old  friend 
ships  are  not  forgotten  when  new  ones  are  formed, 
and  wistful  looks  are  taken  into  the  past,  while  present 
duties  are  being  discharged.  This  feeling  abides  for 
some  time,  and  becomes  weakened  only  as  interest 
increases  in  the  new  work  to  which  they  are  called. 

Such  was  Mr.  Parker's  experience  when  he  left  the 
small  town  of  Banbury,  where  he  had  spent  five  pleasant 
years,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Manchester  with  its 
teeming  population.  His  environment  was  altogether 
changed,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  the  demands 
made  upon  his  powers  and  time  would  be  far  more 
onerous  and  difficult  to  meet  than  those  of  his  previous 
sphere  of  labour.  Instead  of  a  quiet  agricultural 
centre,  where  every  person  counted  for  somebody, 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  captains  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  industry,  employing  thousands  of 
work  people,  and  sustaining  business  relations  with 
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che  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Activity  prevailed 
everywhere.  Every  man  was  a  keen  politician,  and 
some  of  the  ablest  and  most  intelligent  social  reformers 
could  be  counted  among  the  inhabitants.  Religion 
had  a  worthy  place  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  thou 
sands,  educational  institutions  flourished,  and  works 
of  charity  and  Christian  benevolence  abounded  on 
every  hand.  If  other  cities  boasted  that  their  deni 
zens  were  known  as  *  gentlemen?  Manchester  gloried 
in  having  '  men '  as  its  citizens.  The  pulpits  of  the 
various  churches  were  filled  by  earnest,  educated, 
able  preachers,  and  no  ordinary  person  in  any  deno 
mination  could,  in  the  circumstances,  step  into  a 
commanding  position  and  secure  the  public  ear.  The 
city  was,  indeed,  a  large  and  difficult  field  to  cultivate 
religiously,  and  this  could  only  be  done  successfully 
by  one  who  was  specially  gifted  —  a  true-hearted 
servant  of  Christ — and  able  to  preach  the  gospel  so 
as  to  attract  and  impress  those  who  waited  upon  his 
ministry. 

Cavendish  Street  Congregational  Church  was  the 
chief  Nonconformist  church  in  Manchester.  It  is 
seated  for  seventeen  hundred  people,  and  was  opened 
on  June  22nd,  1848,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris. 
Previous  to  this,  the  church  met  in  Mosely  Street, 
where  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Call,  a  preacher  of  great 
eminence,  laboured  for  ten  years,  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Halley,  who  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
public  men  in  the  city.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
most  public  movements,  such  as  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
agitation,  and  in  the  promotion  of  various  Factory 
Acts;  distinguishing  himself  greatly  by  securing  the 
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peaceful  dispersion  of  a  mob  bent  on  mischief  during 
the  Bread  Riots  in  1842.  Under  his  ministry  the 
present  church  in  Cavendish  Street  was  built,  and  was 
crowded  when  he  was  in  the  full  strength  of  his  man 
hood — many  of  his  congregation  belonging  to  villages 
miles  distant  from  the  place  of  worship.  After  his 
removal  to  London,  as  Principal  of  New  College,  the 
membership  and  congregation  fell  away.  When  Mr. 
Parker  was  called  he  was  told  there  were,  in  all,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  members,  resident  and  non-resident, 
and  seven  hundred  and  ten  sittings  let,  at  prices 
varying  from  one  shilling  to  five  shillings  a  quarter. 

Among  the  members  and  congregation  were  some  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  place — millionaires  they  were 
called.  Mr.  Parker  records,  with  a  shade  of  pride,  that 
'One  deacon  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  another  was 
a  knight,  another  was  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  city, 
and  another  had  declined  to  stand  as  a  Parliamentary 
candidate  for  a  borough  which  was  at  his  disposal.' 
They  were  men  of  business  capacity,  and  high-toned 
Christian  character,  who  took  an  interest  in  their 
church,  and  had  the  laudable  desire  that  their  pastor 
should  be  a  leader  in  the  denomination,  and  a  supporter 
of  every  cause  which  benefited  humanity,  and  advanced 
religion  and  morality. 

Mr.  Parker  began  his  ministry  in  Cavendish  Street 
Church  on  July  25th,  1858,  and  his  audience  was  one 
of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.  The  building  was 
packed  by  a  congregation  representing  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men.  Speculation  was  not  wanting  as  to 
the  text  that  would  be  taken  for  the  first  sermon,  and 
some  were  delighted  to  find  he  had  chosen  a  passage 
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'unique  like  himself — 'Therefore  came  I  unto  you 
without  gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was  sent  for ;  I  ask 
therefore  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ? '  Acts 
x.  29. 

'The  discourse/  says  one  who  heard  it,  'was 
original  and  brilliant,  and  was  worked  out  with  great 
lucidity  and  force,  and  gave  ample  assurance  that 
Cavendish  had  secured  no  ordinary  man.' 

From  that  day  onward  his  preaching  grew  in 
richness  of  thought  and  expression.  The  crowd  that 
waited  upon  him  acted  as  an  inspiration,  which,  while 
it  thrilled  the  preacher,  extended  itself  to  his  audience. 
He  gave  people  of  his  best,  and  grudged  no  labour  in 
the  preparation  of  himself  and  his  sermons.  The 
method  adopted  was  partially  different  from  that  of 
later  years.  The  discourses  were  carefully  and  fully 
written  out,  and  were  frequently  divided  into  heads, 
clearly  marked  and  lucidly  stated.  Then,  as  always, 
the  spirit  and  doctrine  were  evangelical,  and  the 
appeals  made  to  the  conscience  of  hearers  were 
piercing  and  impressive.  At  the  evening  service  he 
frequently  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  of  a  popular 
kind,  which  awakened  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
subjects  discussed.  The  devotional  parts  of  the 
service  were  as  remarkable  as  the  preaching,  and 
many  wondered  how  so  young  a  man  had  such  a 
gift  of  prayer ;  his  prayers  were  so  unlike  those 
usually  offered  in  churches.  They  were  as  com- 
munings  with  the  Invisible :  as  the  intercourse  of  a 
child-like  nature  with  the  Father  in  heaven.  So 
striking  were  they,  that  some  who  came  to  criticise 
and  hear  what  this  original  and  unconventional 
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preacher  would  say  or  do,  were  led  to  bow  them 
selves  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  acknow 
ledge  His  power  and  love. 

After  surveying  the  field  of  operation,  he  at  once 
set  to  work  in  every  possible  direction,  associating 
himself  with  all  the  institutions  connected  with  the 
church,  which  immediately  experienced  a  revival, 
leading  to  new  schemes  being  organised. 

In  three  months  from  the  time  the  call  was  accepted 
two  hundred  and  forty  extra  sittings  were  let.  The 
membership  increased  rapidly,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  being  admitted  in  1860,  the  names  on  the  roll 
afterwards  rising  to  over  one  thousand,  and  every  seat 
in  the  vast  building  being  let.  The  Sunday  school 
had  a  roll  of  fourteen  hundred  scholars,  with  eighty- 
four  teachers.  During  the  year  1860-1861,  ^3347 
was  raised  for  all  purposes.  Literary  and  kindred 
societies  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  activity 
was  manifested  in  all  departments  of  church  work. 
The  pastor  did  not  spare  himself,  but  threw  his  energy 
into  the  various  agencies,  encouraging  all  to  be  living 
Christians,  and  to  go  forth,  serving  God  by  serving 
man.  Week  by  week  he  visited,  lectured,  attended 
social  and  other  meetings,  displaying  a  buoyancy 
which  betokened  a  sound  body  and  a  vigorous  mind. 
After  enumerating  a  list  of  engagements  which  would 
have  heavily  taxed  the  powers  of  the  strongest,  he 
says — 

1  So  the  days  go  on  :  there  is  no  rest.  Add  to 
this  voluminous  correspondence — perpetual  interrup 
tions  by  persons  who  have  something  to  say,  and 
others  who  have  nothing  to  say — unexpected  calls 
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to  baptize,  pray,  console  and  guide — and  you  will 
have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
minister  spends  his  time.  Never  an  evening  at 
home,  except  Saturday,  and  even  then  people  come, 
and  assign  as  their  reason  for  doing  so  that  they 
felt  sure  the  minister  wouldn't  be  out.  He  who 
sees  the  minister  in  the  pulpit  only  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  his  work.  It  is  the  tear  and  wear  of 
all  kinds  of  engagements — preachings,  classes,  com 
mittees,  and  visitations  without  end — which  exhaust 
every  energy  of  mind  and  body.' 

A  theological  student  who  was  visiting  friends  in 
Manchester  gives  a  sketch  of  what  he  heard  and 
saw  of  the  pastor  of  Cavendish  Church  about  this 
period— 

' 1  was,'  he  said,  *  not  long  in  my  friend's  house 
before  we  naturally  commenced  to  speak  about 
preachers.  I  was  told  the  leading  preacher  at 
present  was  Joseph  Parker,  late  of  Banbury,  who 
had  taken  the  city  by  storm.  "  He  is,"  said  my 
friend,  "a  remarkable  person  in  every  way,  and  has 
a  power  in  the  pulpit  that  surprises  the  people.  But 
you  will  go  and  hear  him  for  yourself,  for  I  go  every 
Sunday  evening."  We  went,  and  the  scene  was  most 
striking,  the  church  being  filled  to  overflowing.  At 
the  hour  when  the  service  was  to  begin,  the  young 
man  stepped  into  the  pulpit,  and  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  him.  Watching  him  closely,  I  was  struck  with 
his  youthful  appearance,  his  apparent  self-conscious 
ness,  and  his  self-reliance.  He  looked  round  on  the 
crowded  assembly,  and  with  a  shake  of  his  head — 
which  is  the  most  striking  part  of  the  outer  man — 
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he  seemed  to  say :  "  You  have  all  come  to  hear  me 
preach  :  well,  in  a  short  time  you  will  be  gratified/' 
The  various  parts  of  the  service  were  marked  by 
some  peculiarity ;  the  preacher  could  not  hide  himself 
if  he  had  tried.  The  reading  of  Scripture,  prayer,  and 
even  the  giving  out  of  the  hymns  were  after  a  style 
uncommon,  and  attracted  and  held  my  attention.  The 
subject  of  discourse  was  on  the  question  which 
divided  the  Church  of  England  from  Nonconformists, 
in  which  I  was  not  very  much  interested ;  still,  I  was 
captivated  from  beginning  to  end.  Parker's  voice 
is  the  most  powerful  and  musical  I  have  ever  heard, 
and  he  uses  it  to  perfection.  I  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  he  will  be  the  foremost  preacher 
among  the  Congregationalists,  as  he  is  among  the 
preachers  of  Manchester.' 

The  sermon  referred  to  was  one  of  a  series  of 
lectures  dealing  with  Church  questions.  All  of  them 
were  remarkable  for  clearness,  incisiveness,  and 
cogency  of  argument.  The  first,  in  which  he 
expounded  the  principles  of  Nonconformists,  was 
delivered  on  August  24th,  1862.  He  had  always  held 
that,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  State  Churches, 
the  spirit  to  regulate  the  controversy  should  be  that 
of  true  charity.  Mere  denunciation,  or  arguments 
conducted  in  a  sectarian  spirit,  would  not  work  for  the 
promotion  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  He,  therefore, 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  lectures,  placed  himself  in 
right  relation  towards  those  with  whom  he  agreed  or 
from  whom  he  differed.  In  introducing  the  subject 
he  said — 

'  Most  heartily  and  conscientiously  do  I  dissent  from 
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the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established.  I 
believe  that  all  State -endowed  and  State -controlled 
Churches  quite  mistake  the  spirituality  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  upon  earth.  This  is  my  firm,  and  I  hope 
enlightened  conviction.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
many  wiser  and  better  men  than  I  am  who  believe 
exactly  the  opposite  of  this.  I  give  such  men  the 
fullest  credit  for  sincerity.  I  could  not,  at  present, 
unite  with  an  Established  Church  ;  to  me  it  would  be 
nothing  short  of  the  violation  of  my  conscience  to  do 
so ;  they  could  not,  at  present,  unite  with  a  Voluntary 
Church,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  them  to  be 
unanswerable.' 

In  this  spirit  he  prepared  and  delivered  his  lectures, 
which  contained  a  searching  examination  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Prayer  Book  on  baptism,  confirmation, 
the  burial  service,  and  clerical  subscription.  In  the 
concluding  lectures  he  gives  an  analysis  of  a  '  Modern 
Theological  Manifesto,'  and  an  examination  of  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Arches  regarding  the  case 
of  Bishop  Colenso.  Throughout  the  whole  series 
there  is  close  reasoning,  elucidation  of  the  teachings 
of  Scripture  on  the  various  topics  considered,  and 
Christian  feeling.  An  appeal  was  made  for  their 
publication,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  they  appeared 
in  book  form  at  the  end  of  November,  1862.  The 
volume  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  a  second  edition 
was  soon  called  for.  The  reviews  spoke  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms,  one  characterising  it  as  '  full  of  pith  and 
power,'  and  it  was  referred  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Walpole,  an 
Episcopalian,  as  'a  most  able  book.'  From  the 
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principles  laid  down  in  the  volume  the  author  has 
never  departed,  although  perchance  he  would  modify 
some  minor  details.  There  is  in  him,  as  in  most 
fundamental  thinkers,  a  conservative  element,  which 
allows  of  an  expansion  of  the  mental  horizon,  not 
essentially  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  initial 
stage  of  intellectual  development. 

When  carrying  on  his  mission  work  he  found  it 
would  be  necessary  to  train  his  assistants  and  give 
them  hints,  more  especially  concerning  preaching  and 
the  manner  of  conducting  services.  While  having  a 
profound  conviction  that  the  Church  would  always 
require  sanctified  scholars  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
defence  and  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Word,  and  other 
matters  requiring  learning  and  critical  acumen,  he  was 
nevertheless  persuaded  that  the  method  generally 
adopted  in  training  men  for  the  ministry  of  Congre 
gational  churches  was  not  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted.  Too  much  learning  of  all  kinds  could  not 
be  possessed  by  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  mere  scholarship  was  not  the 
chief  end  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  education  of  those 
whose  desire  it  was  to  be  pastors  and  preachers.  He, 
therefore,  established  week  evening  classes,  superin 
tended  by  himself,  for  the  training  of  young  men  as 
preachers,  which  ultimately  developed  into  an  institu 
tion  called  Cavendish  Theological  College.  The 
students  were  to  give  themselves  to  three  years' 
study,  and  go  through  a  course  of  instruction  in 
theology,  philosophy,  languages,  and  homiletics,  the 
Bible  being  their  main  text- book.  An  able  and 
competent  tutor  was  appointed  to  each  class,  and 
£ 
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Mr.  Parker  was  allocated  to  that  of  homiletics,  for 
which  he  was  pre-eminently  adapted.  In  addition 
to  studying  books,  hearing  lectures,  and  conducting 
conversation  on  doctrinal  and  practical  subjects,  the 
students  were  expected  to  spend  some  hours  each  day 
in  carrying  what  they  knew  into  practice,  by  visiting 
districts  allotted  to  them,  reporting  the  work  done,  and 
how  they  had  succeeded  in  their  mission.  The 
classes  were  composed  of  young  men  of  energy  and 
promise,  who  felt  the  union  of  theory  and  practice  an 
effective  discipline.  They  were  stirred  with  enthu 
siasm  for  study  and  service  by  the  head  of  the  college, 
who  treated  them  with  the  affection  of  a  brother. 
The  funds  to  sustain  the  operations  of  the  institution 
were  supplied  by  members  of  the  church  and 
other  generous  friends.  After  two  years  Mr.  Parker 
found  the  tutorial  work,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral 
and  other  duties,  too  much,  and  gave  up  the  former. 
Cavendish  College  then  became  the  Nottingham 
Congregational  Institute  for  Theological  and  Mis 
sionary  Training,  and  has  now  more  students  than 
any  other  college  of  the  Congregational  denomination. 
It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  aggressiveness 
and  independent  spirit  manifested  by  the  pastor  of 
Cavendish  Church  did  not  fail  to  provoke  criticism 
and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  of  his 
brethren  and  others.  Here  was  a  comparatively 
young  man,  who  had  not  reached  his  position  by 
the  usual  route,  who  carried  along  with  him  no 
testimonials  from  Principals,  Professors,  or  pillars  of 
the  denomination,  who  had  come  into  the  city  as 
minister  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  Noncon- 
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formist  church,  seeking  the  countenance  of  none, 
pursuing  his  own  course,  caring  little  whether  he 
was  praised  or  condemned,  and,  without  asking 
advice  from  constituted  authority,  establishing  a 
college  to  teach  students  to  preach,  and  do  practical 
pastoral  work!  *  This/  said  some,  'is  marvellous!1 
Others  added,  '  It  is  audacious  in  the  extreme ! '  It 
was  whispered,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  walk  as  other 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  for  it  was  known  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  theatre  once  or  twice  to  understand  the 
secret  of  the  attraction  of  such  places,  or,  possibly,  to 
learn  elocution.  In  addition  to  this,  he  lived  largely 
alone,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  about  the  routine  work 
connected  with  committee  meetings  or  public  move 
ments.  He  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  remarkable 
man,  who  could  not  be  understood.  These  rumours 
did  not  greatly  move  Mr.  Parker,  though  he  sometimes 
thought  that  a  little  generous  feeling  might  have  been 
mingled  with  the  animadversions  made  upon  him. 
He  knew  his  own  heart  and  supreme  aim  in  life, 
and  was  conscious  that  he  was  understood  by  the 
Lord,  whom  he  strove  to  obey.  To  Him  he  was 
responsible,  and  not  to  man.  With  this  consciousness 
he  continued  his  work,  and  the  common  and  uncommon 
people  heard  him  gladly. 

Whatever  others  thought  and  said  his  own  people 
were  true  to  their  pastor,  and,  by  loving  him,  came  to 
find  out  that  he  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
conventional  standard  applicable  to  ordinary  ministers. 
Among  them  he  took  the  place  indicated  in  his  letter 
of  acceptance  of  their  call.  They  knew  what  to 
expect,  and  many  were  rather  proud  than  otherwise 
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of  the  independence  he  displayed.  The  first  meeting 
with  the  deacons  was  a  testing  one.  During  the  time 
they  were  without  a  pastor  one  of  their  number,  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  position,  had  been  accustomed 
to  preside,  and,  without  consideration,  took  his  place 
as  chairman,  although  the  newly-arrived  pastor  was 
present,  taking  the  lead  in  considering  matters  of 
business  which  came  up,  and  putting  motions  to  the 
meeting  for  approval.  The  young  pastor  was  some 
what  astonished  at  his  official  position  being  so  utterly 
ignored,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sederunt  called  the 
attention  of  the  deacons  to  his  right  to  preside  at  all 
their  meetings.  In  substance,  he  said— 

'  I  was  asked  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  the 
church,  which  means,  as  I  understand,  and  have  ex 
plained,  that  I  have  taken  upon  me  the  responsibilities 
of  the  church,  and  to  direct  all  its  movements.  I 
cannot  do  this,  unless  I  have  granted  to  me  president 
ship  of  the  church,  and  of  the  court  of  deacons,  and  I 
humbly  submit  to  you — my  senior  in  years,  whom  I  am 
bound  to  honour  and  hold  in  reverence  for  your  work's 
sake — that  the  pastor's  position  should  be  acknowledged 
as  chairman  of  your  meetings.' 

The  claim  was  at  once  and  cheerfully  acknowledged, 
and  ever  after  Mr.  Parker  presided  over  the  office 
bearers,  and  they  wrought  harmoniously  for  the  good 
of  the  common  cause.  As  with  the  deacons,  so  was 
it  with  the  members  of  the  church.  He  presided  at  all 
the  meetings,  and  conducted  them  with  business 
capacity,  moderation,  and  good  feeling,  which  secured 
order  and  uniformity,  without  infringing  on  individual 
liberty. 
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Mr.  Parker  did  not  seek  to  secure  his  influence  by 
ministering  to  the  prejudices  or  wishes  of  his  congrega 
tion.  Where  exhortation  or  rebuke  was  necessary,  it 
was  not  withheld.  An  illustration  of  this  faithfulness 
is  given  by  Mr.  William  M'Whirter,  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  and  teacher  of  the  Adult  Bible  Class,  the 
pupils  of  which  ranged  from  twenty  to  seventy  years  of 
age.  He  says — 

1 1  often  admired  in  the  minister  of  Cavendish  a 
wonderful  conjunction  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  a 
fearless  and  courageous  determination  to  do  the  right, 
even  when  this  required  a  large  amount  of  sacrifice  of 
feeling,  in  order  to  the  discharge  of  what  he  con 
sidered  to  be  his  duty. 

'  An  instance  occurs  to  my  mind  which  may  serve 
as  an  illustration.  At  the  close  of  the  American  War, 
a  collection  was  made  in  several  of  the  churches, 
Cavendish  among  the  rest,  to  aid  "  The  Liberated 
Slaves "  at  this  terrible  juncture.  On  the  Sunday 
forenoon,  the  Sunday  after  the  collection  had  been 
made — I  remember  the  incident  as  if  it  had  been  only 
yesterday  :  I  admired  it  at  the  time,  and  I  have  done 
so  ever  since — Dr.  Parker,  before  pronouncing  the 
benediction,  told  us  that  he  had  something  to  say. 
The  statement,  of  course,  excited  expectancy,  as  also 
curiosity.  We  had  not,  however,  long  to  wait  until  an 
explanation  succeeded.  With  his  powerful  voice,  and 
in  his  own  telling  way,  Dr.  Parker  uttered  himself 
somewhat  as  follows  :— 

'  "  I  have  a  statement  to  make,  which  I  feel  it  incum 
bent  upon  me  to  do,  and  it  is  this:  last  Sunday  foui 
millions  of  Liberated  Slaves,  men  and  women,  stood  at 
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these  doors,  soliciting  assistance  to  aid  them  in  the 
altered  and  now  hopeful  position  in  which,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Providence  of  Almighty  God,  they  now  stand. 
This  city  is  designated  Cottonopolis.  There  are 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  it  who  have  made 
their  pile  through  the  blood  and  marrow  of  these  now 
Liberated  Slaves,  and  yet,  it  is  with  sorrow  and  pain  I 
cannot  describe,  that  I  am  compelled  to  announce  that 
the  collection  made  here  last  Sunday  is  a  disgrace  to 
civilisation." 

'  Now,  I  consider  this  statement  was  at  once  a  bold 
and  a  noble  one.  How  few  in  Dr.  Parker's  position 
would  have  had  the  courage  and  manliness  to  utter  it, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  in  his  church  were  some  to 
whom  these  remarks  might  be  supposed  especially  to 
apply.' 

Every  year  added  to  the  influence  of  the  church, 
and  the  fame  of  its  pastor.  His  worth  became  more 
appreciated,  and  he  was  increasingly  trusted  and 
honoured.  To  secure  his  services  for  any  cause  or 
public  meeting  crowned  it  with  success.  The  few 
appearances  he  made  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  were 
spoken  of  for  months  afterwards.  The  addresses  on 
these  occasions  were  strikingly  powerful.  In  the  year 
1862  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  now  one  of  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  universities  in  the  world.  The 
honour  was  richly  deserved,  and  future  works  have 
proved  that  its  bestowal  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
to  so  young  a  man  was  fully  justified. 

While  absorbed  with  various  duties,  a  dark  shadow 
fell  on  his  heart  and  home.  Mrs.  Parker,  the  '  Annie' 
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of  his  youth,  who  had  not  been  strong  before  they 
removed  from  Banbury,  became  seriously  ill  towards 
the  end  of  1863.  She  had  ever  been  his  comfort  and 
strength  in  the  home  circle,  which  was  eminently  one 
of  love  and  peace,  encouraging  him  when  depressed, 
and  imparting  a  sense  of  rest  when  he  returned  from 
his  arduous  labours.  She  drooped  day  by  day  before 
his  eyes,  until  the  silver  cord  was  loosed,  and  she  fell 
on  sleep,  closing  her  terrestrial  career.  The  home 
was  empty  after  her  departure,  and  life,  for  a  season, 
desolate.  As  a  wife  and  companion  she  had  been  a 
helpmeet  indeed,  watching  over  her  husband  with 
tenderness  and  care,  and  he  was  never  happier  than 
when  in  her  society ;  for  the  lion  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  platform  was  like  a  boy  when  under  his  own 
rooftree.  The  two  were  happy  in  each  other's  com 
pany,  and  their  first  attachment  grew  in  purity  and 
power.  She  was  'Annie  of  the  old  farm  house'  to 
the  end.  Time  did  not  destroy  his  affection  and 
gratitude  for  what  he  had  in  her,  and  often,  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye,  he  testified  that  she  had  much  to 
do  in  the  making  of  his  character,  and  the  increase  of 
his  usefulness.  She  has  never  been  forgotten,  and 
in  the  year  1899,  when  the  Horsely  Congregational 
Church  was  rebuilt,  her  husband  put  in  a  beautiful 
stained  memorial  window,  which  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — 

*  In  loving  memory  of  Ann  Nesbitt,  for  twelve  years 
the  devoted  wife  of  Joseph  Parker,  minister  of  the 
City  Temple,  London.  This  window  is  reverently 
and  gratefully  erected  by  the  man  whose  life  she  did 
so  much  to  mould.' 


CHAPTER  VI 
1864-1869 

Literary  Works — Ecce  Deus — Call  to  London  Refused — Accepted 

No  class  has  done  more  to  make  their  views 
known  to  the  public  through  the  press  than  ministers 
of  religion.  They  have  been  educators,  not  only  from 
the  pulpit  and  platform,  but  also  by  means  of  the 
printed  page,  and  that  on  various  subjects  pertaining 
to  things  of  earth  and  things  of  heaven. 

Dr.  Parker  has  taken  his  full  share  in  this  work 
of  imparting  knowledge  to  those  beyond  the  hearing 
of  his  voice.  He  commenced,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  when  in  comparatively  obscure  circumstances. 
Manchester  presented  increased  scope  for  his  literary 
energies,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  to  the  fullest 
extent.  For  some  years  he  published  a  monthly 
magazine  called  Oiir  Own,  and  contributed  most  of  the 
articles  that  appeared  in  its  pages.  Afterwards  he 
issued  Cavendish  Church  Pulpit,  which  was  read 
by  many  throughout  the  country,  being  greatly 
appreciated,  especially  by  students,  who  felt  themselves 
enriched  by  its  suggestive  comments  on  texts.  In 
1864  he  published  a  work  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  under  the  title  of  Hidden  Springs,  which  at 
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once  attracted  attention.     The  book  is  inscribed  to  his 
office-bearers  as  follows  :— 

1  In  remembrance  of  much  happy  fellowship  in  the 
Gospel,  and  in  token  of  increased  fraternal  attachment, 
this  volume  is  affectionately  inscribed  to  my  friends 
and  fellow-labourers,  the  deacons  of  Cavendish  Chapel, 
Manchester.' 

The  contents  comprise  sermons,  outlines,  telegrams, 
and  prayers.  They  exhibit  a  mind  overflowing  with 
ideas,  illustrations,  and  energy,  and  one  which  had  at 
command  words  with  wings  to  bear  the  messages  of 
truth  and  mercy  to  those  ready  to  receive  the  same. 
There  is  not  a  dull  or  dead  sentence  in  the  whole 
book.  The  pages  are  alive  with  stirring  thoughts  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  opening  sermon  is  on  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul — '  I  have  learned,  in  what- 
sover  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content,'  and  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  eloquent  sermons  Dr.  Parker 
has  ever  preached.  It  may  lack  a  little  of  the  pathos 
and  spiritual  penetration  which  experience  gives, 
but  it  is  distinguished  by  fine  and  elevated  thought, 
expressed  in  language  attractive  and  occasionally 
startling. 

The  description  of  Paul's  letter  to  the  Philippians 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  'Joy  is  the  key-note  of 
this  melodious  letter.  Why  should  this  be  accounted 
a  remarkable  circumstance  ?  Might  not  joy  sing  in  an 
apostle's  heart  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  garlanded 
conquerors  and  throned  kings  ?  The  remarkable  fact 
is  this,  that  the  man  who  thus  rejoices  and  summons 
other  persons  to  kindred  gladness  is  a  prisoner.  In 
his  external  condition  there  is  nothing  to  call  forth  joy 
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of  heart.  The  criminal's  chain  is  on  the  author's  hand, 
and  even  on  that  symbol  of  degradation  he  has  no 
curse  to  pronounce.  So  happy  a  man  never  was 
bound  to  the  throne  of  Nero.  The  chain  binds  him 
rather  to  the  Cross  of  Jesus  than  to  the  dungeon  of 
the  Emperor.  You  expected  the  moan  of  angry 
discontent  from  the  wronged  bondsman,  and  lo !  a 
happy  song  is  on  his  lips.  You  expected  to  see  a 
man  bowed  down  with  grief,  and  lo !  a  plumed  head 
is  lifted  up  in  sunshine.  You  thought  his  letter  would 
have  been  deep  bordered  with  the  blackness  of 
mourning,  and  behold,  it  is  fringed  as  with  refined 
silver ! ' 

There  are  passages  in  this,  and  other  sermons  of 
the  volume,  which  must  have  had  a  thrilling  effect 
when  uttered  by  the  preacher,  and  which  account 
for  the  phenomenal  success  he  had  in  attracting 
crowds  of  thoughtful  people  to  his  church.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Dr.  Parker,  at  this  period  of 
his  ministry,  delighted  in  long  texts,  and  in  consecu 
tive  expositions  of  parts  of  Scripture.  Specimens  of 
his  style  of  '  Homiletic  Analysis,'  of  wrhat  he  desired 
to  accomplish  on  a  larger  scale  if  he  had  the 
opportunity,  are  given  in  this  volume. 

4 1  purpose,'  he  said,  '  to  analyse  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  should  I  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
the  religious  public.  There  are  already  several  works 
devoted  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  philology  of 
the  sacred  text :  and  it  is  believed  that  a  work  which 
shall  disclose  the  moral  idea  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  show  its  application  to  the  life  of  to-day,  would 
be  useful  to  a  large  class  of  readers.' 
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This  idea  was  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  a  beginning 
was  made  in  a  monthly  magazine  entitled  the  Pulpit 
Analyst,  which  he  edited  for  some  years,  the 
culmination  being  reached  later  in  his  life.  As  an 
expounder,  he  looked  more  to  the  whole  than  to 
parts,  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  letter,  to  the  essential 
than  to  the  accidental.  Ripe  scholars  who  had 
sanctified  their  learning  to  the  critical,  grammatical, 
and  verbal  exegesis  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  he  held  in 
reverence,  and  was  willing  to  sit  at  their  feet  and  be 
instructed  by  their  words,  though  their  method  of 
finding  out  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  was  not  his. 
Speaking  of  a  learned  exegete,  whom  he  highly 
honoured,  he  said  : — '  He  takes  a  microscope,  and 
examines  with  great  minuteness  the  meaning  and 
value  of  every  Greek  particle,  preposition,  and  verb ; 
whereas  I  would  like  to  catch  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
revelation,  making  its  amplitudes  my  own.'  Both 
kinds  of  teachers  and  preachers  are  required  for  the 
edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  every  man  after 
his  own  order. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  Dr.  Parker  brought  home 
as  his  wife  one  who  for  years  was  closely  associated 
with  him  in  his  going  out  and  coming  in.  In  visiting 
Sunderland  on  a  preaching  mission,  he  was  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Common,  J.P.,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  most  leal-hearted  Nonconformists  in  the  North  of 
England,  who  had  always  a  'prophet's  chamber'  for 
the  stranger  who  came  to  do  work  in  any  of  the 
churches.  His  eldest  daughter,  Emma,  was  then 
passing  into  womanhood,  having  just  completed  her 
studies  at  school,  where  she  had  been  beloved  by  all 
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her  companions,  receiving  from  them  the  pet  name 
of  '  Fresh  Breeze.'  In  many  ways  she  was  a  dis 
tinguished  young  lady  ;  full  of  life,  with  literary  and 
artistic  tastes,  and  a  spirit  of  independence,  tempered 
by  large  charity.  When  Dr.  Parker  first  saw  her  she 
looked  upon  him  simply  as  a  welcome  guest  in  her 
home,  and  in  the  same  matter-of-fact  spirit  the 
celebrated  preacher  regarded  her.  On  becoming 
better  acquainted  some  time  afterwards,  they  found 
that  their  souls'  affinities  were  stronger  than  those  of 
mere  acquaintanceship,  and  this  feeling  developed  into 
that  love  which  is  the  secure  basis  on  which  marriage 
rests.  After  two  years  of  friendship,  and  some  months 
of  wooing,  they  were  married  in  the  Grange  Con 
gregational  Church,  Sunderland,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Parsons  of  York,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  the  family, 
and  by  whom  the  bride  had  been  baptized.  The 
marriage  was  of  deepest  interest  to  a  large  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends  on  both  sides,  and  was  attended 
by  six  deacons  from  the  Manchester  church,  who,  with 
many  others,  wished  the  newly-married  couple  all  the 
blessings  which  Providence  could  bestow.  That  these 
good  wishes  were  realised  was  abundantly  made 
manifest  in  their  future  life. 

A  volume  was  published  anonymously  in  1865, 
bearing  the  title  of  Ecce  Homo :  A  Survey  of  the  Life 
and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  created  a  sensation 
as  powerful  if  not  as  extensive  as  the  paroxysm  into 
which  the  Church  of  England  was  thrown  when 
Essays  and  Reviews  was  issued.  Speculations  as  to 
its  author  were  only  second  in  interest  to  those 
regarding  the  standpoint  of  the  writer,  and  the  aim 
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and  doctrine  of  his  production.      For  many  months 
the  authorship  was  kept  secret,  but  at  last  it  became 
known   that   the    book    was   the   work   of    Professor 
Seeley  of  Oxford  University,  a  scholar,  thinker,  and 
literary  man   of  eminence.     The  work  was  a  finished 
composition,  and  commended  itself  by  the  breadth  of 
its  views,   the   freshness  of  its   mode   of  treating  the 
sacred  subject,  and  its  moral  inspiration  both  to  the 
cultured   sections   of  the  Church  and  to   those  who 
were  outside   all  ecclesiastical  enclosures.      In   a  few 
months  it  ran  through  many  editions,  kindling  rather 
a   fierce    controversy.       Some    considered    it   a   new, 
though    partial,     survey    of    the    life    and    work    of 
Jesus  Christ,  which,  beginning  on  the  plane  of  His 
humanity,  was  simply  preparatory  to  a  higher  concep 
tion  of  His  nature  and  work.     This  was  substantially 
the  view  taken  of  the  teachings  of  the  volume  by  Mr. 
W.   E.  Gladstone.      Others  thought  it  was   a  covert 
attack  on  the  true  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  all  the 
more  dangerous  because  the  doctrine  was  not  openly 
opposed  or  denied,  but  passed  over  as  if  it  never  had 
a   place   as   an   article   of  the  Christian  faith.      The 
influence  it  exercised  was  bound  to  be  great.      Young 
preachers  were  enraptured  by  its  central  thoughts,  and 
from  many  pulpits  sermons  were  delivered,  the  burden 
of  which  was  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  defined  by 
Seeley,  *  Not  love  for  the  race,  nor  for  the  individual, 
but  for  the  ideal  of  man  in  each  individual/ 

Dr.  Parker  had  been  thinking  for  some  time  pre 
viously  on  the  same  sublime  subject  as  that  treated  in 
Ecce  Homo,  and  felt  greatly  stimulated  by  what  the 
book  contained.  At  once  he  put  his  thoughts  into 
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shape,  and  issued  a  volume  entitled,  Ecce  Deus: 
Essays  on  the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ, 
with  Controversial  Notes  on  Ecce  Homo.  It  also 
was  given  to  the  world  anonymously,  and  was  conse 
quently  judged,  as  in  the  other  case,  on  its  merits. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  discussion  as  to  the 
parentage  of  the  work  was  carried  on  with  spirit,  and 
on  more  occasions  than  one  in  the  presence  of  the 
author.  By  many  it  was  attributed  to  an  Evangelical 
clergyman  of  the  Episcopalian  Church,  while  others 
thought  differently.  Nonconformists  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  fixing  on  a  name  in  their  connection  to 
whom  they  could  ascribe  such  a  work.  It  was  said  by 
some  that  the  style  and  the  thought  expressed  so 
epigrammatically  resembled  that  of  the  pastor  of 
Cavendish  Street  Congregational  Church,  but  the 
suggestion  was  immediately  scouted  by  others,  who 
thought  they  knew  better,  with  the  word  'impossible!' 
At  length  some  young  admirers  of  Parker,  who  had 
secured  everything  he  had  written,  found  a  key  to  the 
mystery  in  a  chapter  containing  a  criticism  of  the 
1  Moral  Theories  of  John  Stuart  Mill,'  part  of  which 
had  been  published  before  Ecce  Deus  appeared. 
When  this  was  made  public,  Episcopalians  to  a  large 
extent  ceased  to  become  buyers ;  nevertheless  the  book 
continued  to  be  in  demand,  going  into  many  editions. 
Ecce  Deus  is  a  masterly  work.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
perfect,  nor  is  the  theme  exhaustively  treated ;  but 
what  book  on  the  subject  could  rise  to  that?  The 
Life  and  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  can  only  be 
glanced  at  even  by  the  greatest  intellects,  and  in 
some  aspects  cannot  be  understood  in  its  deepest 
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meaning.  The  whole  powers  of  the  soul,  reason, 
conscience,  intellect,  imagination,  in  addition  to  all 
that  is  comprehended  by  the  word  'heart,'  must  be 
employed  if  the  life  of  the  august  Personage  is  to 
be  even  partially  apprehended.  That  it  has  been  so 
apprehended  by  Dr.  Parker  is  made  manifest  by  this 
book,  which  is  not  so  much  a  criticism  of  the  views  of 
others,  as  a  positive  statement  of  what  he  believes  Jesus 
Christ  was,  as  to  nature,  inner  life,  and  teaching. 

Professor  Seeley  starts  from  the  idea  of  the  manhood 
of  Christ ;  Dr.  Parker  from  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 
'The  Incarnation,'  he  writes,  'is  the  radical  mystery 
in  the  life  of  Christ  accepted  by  the  Church ; '  hence 
his  first  chapter  is  on  this  holy  theme.  The  reader  is 
made  to  behold  the  Son  of  Man,  he  requires  also  to 
see  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  it  is  when  the  one  Person  is 
seen  as  both  that  Jesus  Christ  can  be  understood.  To 
demonstrate  this  is  the  author's  aim,  and  he  succeeds 
in  an  efficient  manner  by  arguments  adapted  to  meet 
earnest  and  cultivated  inquirers,  and  statements  con 
firming  the  faith  of  those  who  already  believe. 

In  a  lengthy  review  of  Ecce  Deus,  the  late  Principal 
James  Morison,  D.D.,  wrote: — 'It  is  written  in  a 
spirit  that  almost  constrains  the  assent  and  consent 
of  the  reader's  intelligence,  and  commands  the  esteem 
and  homage  of  the  reader's  heart.  The  author  feels 
that  he  is  treading  on  high  and  holy  ground,  and, 
therefore,  with  feet  unshod,  he  steps  reverently.  His 
head,  too,  is  uncovered;  but  whether  he  bends  it  lowly 
and  adores,  or  lifts  it  up  and  gazes  wonderingly,  with 
childlike  wistfulness,  light  from  heaven  plays  upon  it, 
and  is  reflected  back  again  in  radiance  that  is  glowing. 
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We  feel  it  to  be  good  for  us  to  be  in  such  company; 
for,  as  the  author  grasps  our  hand,  and  locks  it  in  his 
own,  he  takes  us  lovingly  to  the  side  of  the  Son,  and 
thence  into  the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  bids  us 
look  and  learn,  lovingly.  The  Divinity  of  the  Saviour 
—His  oneness  with  the  Father — is  thoroughly  appre 
ciated  by  the  author,  and  forms,  indeed,  the  pivot  on 
which  the  whole  of  his  theology  is  made  to  turn.  His 
theology  is  emphatically  Christology.' 

Other  reviewers  wrote  in  as  glowing  terms  of  the 
value  of  this,  one  of  the  favourite  works  of  the  author. 

Another  volume  of  a  varied  character,  published 
anonymously  by  Dr.  Parker,  occasioned  no  little  specu 
lation  as  to  its  authorship.  The  title  was  Springdale 
Abbey :  Extracts  from  the  diaries  and  letters  from  an 
English  preacher.  It  was  written  as  if  from  an  Abbey 
or  Vicarage,  and  so  cleverly  is  this  idea  carried  out 
that  it  was  believed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  Episco 
palian  clergyman,  and  was  received  as  such  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  late  Dean  Alford.  It  is  largely 
a  work  of  imagination,  and  on  a  slender  thread  are 
hung  gems  of  exquisite  beauty,  statements  of  wisdom 
and  folly,  sketches  and  descriptions  of  character — in  a 
word,  it  is  a  miscellany  of  seriousness  and  comicality, 
most  fascinating  and  enchanting.  It  had  many 
readers,  and  few  books  are  better  adapted  for  a 
summer  afternoon,  under  the  spreading  branches  of  a 
tree,  than  Springdale  Abbey. 

Dr.  Parker's  influence  grew  apace,  and  his  power 
was  felt  far  and  wide  in  the  denomination.  His 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  the  leading  men  in  the 
Churches,  were  beginning  to  understand  his  ways  more 
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perfectly,  and  to  appreciate  more  highly  the  motives 
which  governed  his  actions.  In  1867,  he  was  elected 
to  the  honourable  position  of  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Lancashire  Congregational  Union,  in  which  he  dis 
tinguished  himself  by  advising  and  encouraging  the 
churches,  and  by  his  sermons  and  addresses.  He  was 
also  called,  on  its  formation,  to  the  Chair  of  the 
Manchester  Congregational  Board,  assisting  it  in  its 
infantile  days.  Requests  for  his  services  by  various 
churches  were  overwhelmingly  numerous,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  refused.  He  has  ever  held 
that  his  own  people  have  the  first  claim  on  his  services, 
and  that  his  own  church  must  have  pre-eminence. 
Occasionally  he  visited  other  places,  among  them 
London,  where  he  never  failed  to  attract  large 
audiences.  In  this  way,  the  lad  of  Whitefield  Taber 
nacle  came  to  be  known  in  the  Metropolis  as  a 
powerful  preacher,  which  led  to  an  important  move 
ment  that  helped  to  shape  his  after  career. 

The  pulpit  of  Poultry  Chapel  became  vacant  at  this 
time,  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Spence, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  office-bearers  and  friends 
of  the  church  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  on 
unless  an  exceptionally  able  minister  could  be  persuaded 
to  come  to  their  aid.  Their  thoughts  turned  at  once 
to  the  pastor  of  Cavendish  Street  Church,  Manchester, 
and  a  deputation  waited  upon  him  within  ten  days 
after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Spence,  with  an  urgent  and 
unanimous  invitation  to  Poultry  Chapel.  The  con 
ditions  laid  before  the  newly-invited  minister  were  as 
favourable  as  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances. 
The  trustees  were  willing  to  sell  the  property — which, 
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being  in  the  very  centre  of  London,  was  most  valuable 
-build  a  large  and  substantial  church  elsewhere,  and 
meet  Dr.  Parker's  wishes  as  far  as  possible.      Coming 
as  this  call  did  without  any  desire  or  effort  of  his  own, 
it  could  not  be  put  aside  without  prayerful  consideration, 
and  the  counsel  of  friends.     The  deacons  of  Cavendish 
Street  Church  were  consulted ;  they,  in  their  turn,  laid 
the  matter  before  the  members,  and  all  desired  that 
their  pastor  should  stay  amongst  them.     In  an  address 
presented  to  him,  signed  by  all  the  deacons,  and  sub 
stantially    adopted    by     the    whole     members,     they 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  truly  honourable 
and  straightforward  manner  in  which  he  had  treated 
them,    congratulating    him    on    the   position    he   now 
occupied  in  the  North  of  England,  and  on  the  daily 
increasing  influence  he  exercised  in  the  denomination. 
They  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  his  removal  from 
Manchester  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  church  and 
denomination.      Their  appeals  were  not  in  vain,   for, 
after  visiting  London,  he  returned  to  Manchester,  and 
declined   the    call — a    decision    which    caused    much 
rejoicing  among  his  own  people. 

'  The  satisfaction  thus  engendered  took  shape  in 
many  ways ;  among  others,  in  a  testimonial  of  seven 
hundred  guineas  and  an  address,  which  were  presented 
to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  tenth  anniversary.  In 
the  address  it  was  stated  that  the  deacons,  members, 
and  friends  thereby  expressed  their  high  appreciation 
of  his  ministry,  and  their  strong  attachment  to  him, 
which  had  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  noble  and 
Christian  course  adopted  by  him  when  invited  to  the 
pastorate  assembling  in  Poultry  Chapel,  London.  It 
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concluded  with  the  words :  '  This  gift  is  presented 
with  the  earnest  prayer  that  the  Divine  blessing  may 
continue  to  rest  upon  you  and  the  work  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  and  that  both  you  and  your  wife,  for  whom 
we  cherish  the  warmest  Christian  affection,  may  be 
long  spared  in  our  midst.' 

Dr.  Parker,  having  no  knowledge  previously  of  the 
terms  of  the  address,  felt  that  a  misunderstanding 
might  arise  if  he  did  not  make  known  his  thoughts 
as  to  what  some  of  the  phrases  might  imply.  They 
desired  to  do  him  honour,  to  acknowledge  his  work 
among  them,  and  to  express  their  kindly  feelings 
towards  him  and  his  wife ;  yet,  while  appreciating 
their  gift  and  the  feelings  expressed,  he  must  be  true 
to  himself  and  protect  his  freedom.  In  his  reply, 
therefore,  after  thanking  them  in  suitable  terms,  he 
said  : — 

1  Let  it  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
gift.  If  any  man  has  given  a  single  penny  to  this 
testimonial  under  the  impression  that  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  detainer,  or  is  in  any  way  to  buy  my 
service  or  bribe  me  in  relation  to  the  future,  I 
earnestly  beg  him  to  withdraw  his  contribution  at 
once.  Please  to  understand  that  I  hold  myself  at 
perfect  liberty  to  leave  Manchester  to-morrow  if  I 
see  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  remove. 
On  this  distinct  understanding  alone  can  I  touch  the 
gift  which  you  offer  me/ 

Care  was  taken  that  his  position  in  this  matter 
should  not  be  misunderstood,  and  it  was  explained 
more  than  once.  This  was  fortunate,  for  in  the 
following  year,  June  25th,  1869,  a  renewed  and  more 
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pressing  call  came  from  the  Poultry  Church.  During 
the  fifteen  months  that  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
call  was  presented  the  London  Church  had  done  all 
that  was  possible  to  secure  a  pastor  who  had  a 
prospect  of  keeping  the  church  alive.  Ultimately 
the  decision  was  come  to,  that  no  minister  could 
undertake  the  position  with  the  slightest  chance  of 
success  except  Dr.  Parker.  This  statement  touched 
his  heart,  and  presented  what  appealed  to  him — 
difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

He  had  gone  to  an  empty  church  in  Banbury,  and 
filled,  first  the  old  chapel  and  afterwards  the  new  one 
to  overflowing ;  he  had  come  to  the  church  in 
Manchester  when  it  was  in  a  low  condition,  and  had, 
under  God,  lifted  it  up  to  influence  and  prosperity ; 
and  now  there  was  offered  to  him  a  field  to  cultivate  in 
the  heart  of  a  city  which  numbers  its  inhabitants  by 
the  million.  Should  he  shrink  from  undertaking  the 
onerous  task  ?  The  pros  and  cons  were  weighed  with 
prayerful  meditation  in  his  own  study.  One  of  his 
friends,  on  whose  counsel  he  relied,  advised  him  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  right  course  to  adopt 
without  appealing  to  the  church.  Had  it  been  sub 
mitted  to  the  congregation,  or  even  to  the  deacons, 
they  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  urge  him 
to  stay  for  their  own  sake.  Though  he  longed  for 
consultation  with  others,  and  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  refraining  from  placing  the  whole  case  before  all 
interested,  he  at  last  resolved  to  confer  only  with 
those  who  had  been  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
testimonial,  and  he  says — '  Their  advice  as  to  my 
course  was,  to  my  surprise,  singularly  unanimous ;  one 
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and  all  they  either  counselled  me  to  accept  the 
invitation  or  otherwise  gave  me  to  understand  that 
they  themselves  would  do  so  were  they  in  my 
position.' 

Prominent  ministers,  to  whom  he  had  made  known 
the  conflict  in  his  mind,  expressed  the  conviction  that 
the  opening  was  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  Macedonian 
cry  should  be  obeyed,  which  it  finally  was,  to  the  grief 
of  hundreds  and  the  acknowledged  loss  of  thousands 
who  had  been  led  into  or  helped  in  the  higher  life 
by  his  ministrations.  Some  doubtless  did — as  in  all 
similar  cases — misjudge  and  entertain  feelings  not  to 
be  commended ;  none,  however,  could  justly  say  that 
Dr.  Parker  had  acted  otherwise  than  from  Christian 
motives,  and  a  profound  sense  of  duty  to  Christ  and 
His  Church,  when  he  bade  farewell  to  Manchester  and 
turned  his  face  towards  the  greatest  city  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VII 
1869-1870 

The   Poultry   Chapel  —  Opening    Services  — 'Ad  Clerum '—Difficulties 
Overcome — Site  of  City  Temple  Secured 

LONDON  is  the  most  testing  place  in  the  world  for  a 
minister  of  the  gospel :  it  is  so  wide-spread,  so  vast  in 
its  population,  so  distracting  to  the  meditative  and 
spiritually-minded,  and  so  full  of  attractions  unfavour 
able  to  growth  of  grace.  An  ordinary  preacher  can 
make  himself  felt,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  in  a  village 
or  small  town,  and  his  position  and  influence  will 
be  acknowledged.  A  minister  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability  can  succeed  in  a  large  town,  or  even  in 
some  of  the  lesser  cities,  but  both  these  orders  of 
ministers  would  in  a  short  time  be  comparatively 
lost  in  the  metropolis,  especially  if  within  a  mile  of 
St.  Paul's.  The  inhabitants  of  London  are  not  easily 
satisfied.  Like  the  Athenians  of  old,  they  are 
eager  to  hear  some  new  thing,  and  soon  weary  of  the 
voice,  manner,  and  matter  of  the  mediocre  expounder 
of  Scripture.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  do, 
that  the  pastor  of  a  Nonconformist  church  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  population  has  an  easy  task  to 
accomplish.  That  the  difficulties  are  great  not  a  few 
have  found  out  by  bitter  experience.  The  instances 
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are  rare  of  those  who  stand  out  as  commanding 
attention  and  securing  large  audiences  at  the  public 
services  of  the  sanctuary. 

It  was  with  some  degree  of  tremor  that  Dr.  Parker 
left  the  North  of  England,  where  he  was  reckoned  the 
chief  of  preachers,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  church 
which  had  such  an  ancient  and  honourable  history. 
The  Poultry  was  the  oldest  Congregational  church  in 
the  City  of  London,  and  was  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Goodwin,  D.D.,  who  has  been  described  as 
'one  of  the  Atlases  and  Patriarchs  of  Independency.' 
He  studied  in  Cambridge,  was  a  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  Catherine  Hall,  a  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines  who  drew  up  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Shorter  Catechism,  Chaplain  to  the  Pro 
tector,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
President  of  the  Magdalen  College.  He  was,  as 
Calamy  says,  '  a  considerable  scholar  and  an  eminent 
divine.' 

The  first  meeting-house  of  the  church  was  in  Anchor 
Lane,  and  there  were  several  removals  before  a  more 
permanent  resting-place  was  found  in  the  Poultry, 
Cheapside.  As  might  be  expected,  the  environment 
had  changed  materially  from  the  days  of  Goodwin  to 
those  of  the  Rev.  George  Spence.  The  Poultry  became 
an  obscure  place  in  the  midst  of  warehouses,  offices, 
shops,  and  other  places  of  business.  On  week  days  it, 
with  neighbouring  streets,  was  thronged  with  people 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  jostling  each  other  as  they  sped  on 
their  several  ways,  but  on  Sundays  it  was  utterly 
deserted,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  city  from 
whence  all  the  inmates  had  fled.  The  few  who  still 
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found  their  home  in  this  locality  were  mostly  composed 
of  caretakers,  with  here  and  there  young  men  and 
women  who  occupied  apartments  in  connection  with 
the  business  places  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Con 
gregations  had  dwindled,  churches  which  once 
flourished  had  become  all  but  empty,  and  the  general 
opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  anything  like  a  respectable  gathering  within 
a  mile  of  that  neighbourhood. 

These  difficulties,  which  might  have  tested  the 
courage  of  the  boldest,  were  not  overlooked  by  Dr. 
Parker  when  he  commenced  his  ministry  in  London 
on  i Qth  September,  1869.  He  was  not,  however, 
overwhelmed  with  trepidation  when  he  surveyed  his 
audience,  being  assured  that  he  was  in  the  very 
position  for  which  the  Lord  had  trained  him  and 
desired  him  to  occupy.  The  text  he  took  was 
expressive  of  his  faith :  '  I  will  go  before  thee,  and 
make  the  crooked  places  straight.'  Isaiah  xlv.  2. 

After  expounding  the  words  in  a  practical  and  forcible 
manner  by  giving  a  sketch  of  what  he  would  attempt 
to  accomplish  in  'a  very  crooked  place'  to  which  he 
had  voluntarily  come — for  he  had  not  left  a  flourishing 
church  to  do  the  ordinary  work  of  a  minister  in  the 
metropolis — he  said :  '  I  have  ventured  to  look  on 
young  men,  on  strangers,  on  poor,  forlorn  castaways 
that  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  word  of  Divine  hope.  I 
have  thought  of  all  these,  and  if  God  should  give 
me  somewhat  of  result  out  of  these.'  Nor  did  he 
purpose  to  preach  only  on  Sundays,  when  he  was 
assured  nobody  was  in  the  city,  but  he  announced — 
1  There  are  a  good  many  persons  in  the  city  on 
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Thursdays;  that  is  the  day  on  which  I  intend  to 
exercise  my  ministry  in  this  place;'  adding,  'This 
may  be  a  dream;  I  believe  it  may  become  a  fact.' 

He  also  resolved  to  publish  a  revised  account  of  the 
Sunday's  proceedings,  and  otherwise  to  do  all  that 
could  be  done  to  make  the  church  a  centre  from  whence 
might  emanate  a  wholesome  religious  influence.  '  I 
beg  you/  he  said,  '  to  understand  that  I  am  speaking 
about  them  in  my  heart  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
self-misgiving;  yet  with  determination  that  we  will  at 
least  endeavour,  by  God's  blessing,  to  deserve  well.' 
The  sermon  concluded  with  the  words :  *  What  is  it  we 
wait  for,  but  for  the  Leader  of  our  souls,  and  the 
Saviour  of  our  life  ?  "  Jesus  still  lead  on."  And  if 
He  lead,  every  opposing  force  shall  be  crushed  by  His 
great  power.  This  is  my  opening  word;  may  it  be 
made  rich  with  many  blessings.' 

The  prayer  was  immediately  answered ;  the  blessings 
came  in  large,  and  ever  larger  measure.  The  old 
building  was  crowded  at  both  services  on  Sunday; 
and  the  noon  service  on  Thursday  took  hold  of  the 
classes  for  which  it  was  intended,  who  filled  the  place 
to  hear  what  this  bold  minister  had  to  say  regarding 
the  use  of  religion  in  everyday  life.  At  this  time  there 
were  many  able  and  popular  Nonconformist  preachers 
in  London,  whose  names  were  widely  known,  and 
whose  influence  was  powerful,  but  in  a  very  short  time 
Dr.  Parker  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank,  and  had  a 
following  more  numerous  than  most  of  them.  Poultry 
Church  put  on  the  strength  of  its  best  days,  and  its 
members  were  enraptured  with  the  bright  prospects 
that  lay  before  them. 
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Notwithstanding  the  numerous  calls  made  upon 
him  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  in  London,  he 
found  time  to  write  and  publish  a  volume,  entitled 
Ad  Clerum:  Advices  to  a  Young  Preacher.  No  class 
of  men  attracted  his  attention  and  engaged  his  thoughts 
and  sympathy  more  than  preachers,  and  no  species  of 
literature  was  more  carefully  read  than  the  sermons 
of  the  noted  men  of  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church.  A  minister  once  said  in  his  presence,  in  a 
depreciatory  manner,  '  that  he  never  read  sermons, 
with  the  exception  of  his  own,  in  the  pulpit*  '  Well/ 
replied  Dr.  Parker,  who  had  seen  his  congrega 
tion  the  day  before,  '  I  can  understand  some  things 
better  now.  There  is  no  kind  of  literature  I  enjoy 
more,  and  no  course  of  reading  would  do  you  more 
good  than  a  course  of  sermons  of  the  fathers  of  all 
Churches,  who  are  the  sainted  dead,  or  the  illustrious 
living.  I  never  cease  being  refreshed  by  reading  and 
studying  such/ 

By  pursuing  this  course  of  study,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of  men  of  God  who 
were  conspicuous  as  having  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  made  them  influential  preachers  and 
teachers.  How  young  men  who  had  devoted  them 
selves  to  the  ministry  could  become  efficient  was  a 
problem  much  pondered  over,  and  to  aid  its  practical 
solution  he  published  the  work  referred  to.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  dry-as-dust  volume,  where  the  rules  of 
homiletics  are  laid  down  mechanically,  and  where 
instructions  are  logically  given  as  to  how  firstly, 
secondly,  and  thirdly  are  to  be  stated.  The  pages  are 
instinct  with  living  interest,  counsel  and  suggestion 
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being  given  in  captivating  style,  sometimes  in 
parable,  sometimes  in  illustration,  and  at  other  times 
in  sketches  of  well-known  celebrities.  The  subjects 
treated  include,  among  others,  '  Discipline,'  '  Sensa 
tional  Preaching,'  'Textual  Divisions,'  'The  Minister 
in  the  Pulpit,'  '  Unsuccessful  Men,'  and  '  Frameworks.' 
The  first  part  of  the  volume  contains  '  Critical  Letters/ 
addressed  to  an  imaginary  correspondent,  to  whom 
he  writes  : — 

'  I  shall  assume  that  you  feel  yourself  called  of  God 
to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  that  you  are 
daily  striving  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
wish  to  be  clear  upon  this  point ;  for  though  I  may 
take  occasion  to  express  myself  somewhat  playfully  on 
many  questions  that  will  arise,  yet  I  deeply  feel  that 
without  a  spirit  of  reverent  and  contrite  humiliation 
before  God,  and  a  constancy  of  long  and  fruitful  desire 
towards  the  same,  no  man  is  fit  to  have  part  and  lot  in 
the  Christian  ministry.  When,  therefore,  I  avail 
myself  of  satire  and  raillery,  it  will  relate  to  the 
weakness  and  eccentricity  of  human  usages,  and  never 
to  the  vital  and  solemn  realities  of  the  Divine  vocation. 
Our  place  as  aspirants  to  the  highest  ministry  is  at 
the  Cross,  where  alone  the  oppression  of  our  own 
unworthiness  is  relieved  by  the  completeness  of  Jesus 
Christ's  grace  and  truth/ 

In  order  to  put  into  practice  what  he  had  taught  in 
the  volume,  in  the  year  1871  he  founded  an  Institute 
of  Homiletics,  which  was  opened  without  fees  to  all 
who  desired  to  fit  themselves  for  speaking  to  their 
fellows  on  matters  pertaining  to  religion.  Ministers 
and  students  of  theology  attended  the  class,  which  was 
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conducted  with  spirit,  and  awakened  a  deep  interest  in 
theological  studies.  The  exercises  were  conducted  in 
a  simple  manner,  the  leader  giving  a  short  lecture 
on  some  aspects  of  homiletics,  which  was  followed  by 
conversation  and  criticisms  on  the  framework  of  dis 
courses,  divisions,  and  delivery. 

Dr.  Parker  was  never  more  felicitous  than  when 
dealing  with  such  topics  before  young  men.  He  kept 
them  in  good  spirits,  even  when  subjected  to  rather 
severe  criticism,  and  encouraged  the  more  backward 
to  persevere  in  overcoming  difficulties,  as  Demosthenes 
did  when  he  addressed  the  ocean  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth.  An  illustration  may  be  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  a  preacher  who,  though 
efficient  in  many  respects,  had  failed  to  secure  a 
pastorate.  He  asked  the  Doctor  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  him  advice  as  to  where  his  deficiency 
lay  :— 

*  Certainly,'  was  the  reply,    'but  it  will  be  given  in 
all  faithfulness.       Let  me  hear  part  of  one  of  your 
sermons,  addressing  me  as  you  would  a  congregation.' 

The  young  man  gladly  availed  himself  of  the 
suggestion,  and  delivered  a  discourse,  probably  one 
of  his  best.  When  he  concluded,  the  critic  said  : — 

*  I  will  tell  you  exactly  the  conclusion  I  have  come 
to  on  hearing  your  sermon.      Throughout  it  all  you 
spoke  as  if  you  were  more  anxious  to  get  something 
off  your  mind  than  to  get  something  into  mine.    That 
must  be  fatal  to  any  ministry,  which  should  not  be  to 
relieve  the  preacher's    memory  of  a  burden,   but  to 
edify  his  hearers  by  imparting  to  them  the  truth.' 

The  class  of  the  Institute  of  Homiletics  was  carried 
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on  with  success  for  three  years,  and  would  have  been 
continued  longer  had  not  the  place  of  meeting  passed 
out  of  the  church's  hands. 

Few  are  the  sons  of  men  who  have  a  long 
succession  of  cloudless  days,  when  all  is  bright  and 
inspiring.  '  Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary  ; ' 
shadows  come  as  well  as  sunshine.  This  Dr.  Parker 
found  when,  with  so  many  indications  of  success,  he 
was  devoting  himself  with  renewed  zeal  to  the  dis 
charge  of  his  duties.  One  dark  shadow  was  the 
death  of  his  senior  deacon,  Mr.  Eusebius  Smith,  who 
had  taken  the  most  active  part  in  his  removal  from 
Manchester,  and  had  entered  into  all  his  plans  for  the 
sale  of  the  old  church  and  the  erection  of  one  more 
central  and  more  worthy  of  the  denomination. 

'  This,'  he  writes,  '  was  a  tremendous  blow.  Mr. 
Smith  had  become  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
church  ;  the  one  great  passion  of  his  heart  was  to 
build  the  proposed  chapel ;  church  affairs  absorbed  his 
time  and  strength ;  he  could  do  more  than  any  other 
man  to  carry  out  the  movement  upon  which  he  had 
set  his  mind ;  he  was  of  course  my  principal  ally, 
and  yet  almost  in  a  moment  he  was  called  away  from 
our  midst ;  and  many  friends  in  the  church  and 
beyond  it  felt  that  I  was  alone.' 

When  good  men  fall  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  faithful, 
the  Master  sees  to  it  that  His  work  goes  on,  by  pre 
paring  others  to  step  into  their  places.  It  was  so  in 
the  experience  of  Dr.  Parker,  for  he  says  :— 

'  To  my  grateful  surprise,  several  friends  came  for 
ward  who  were  willing  to  exert  themselves  more 
publicly  than  they  had  yet  done.  The  crisis  brought 
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the  men.  And  here  I  gladly  put  on  record  an 
expression  of  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  most  zealous  and  able  co-operation  which 
I  have  enjoyed  in  the  conduct  of  a  movement  beset 
with  no  ordinary  difficulty.  The  people  truly  have 
had  a  mind  to  work.' 

And  they  required  to  work  at  this  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  church  :  a  forward  movement  was  at 
once  necessary,  if  progress  was  to  be  made.  A  new 
building  with  more  accommodation  was  urgently 
needed,  and  this  necessitated  the  carrying  out  of  the 
promise  made  to  the  pastor,  '  to  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  sell  the  property  and  erect  a  noble 
structure  on  the  best  available  site  that  can  be 
obtained/  A  meeting  of  the  members  and  seat- 
holders  who  had,  according  to  the  trust  deed,  the 
power  vested  in  them  to  sell  the  property,  was  con 
vened,  and  a  motion  was  passed  calling  on  the  trustees 
to  take  the  requisite  steps.  The  trustees,  who  had 
not  been  for  many  years  connected  with  or  practically 
interested  in  the  church,  were  uncertain  about  the 
proposed  procedure,  and  one  in  particular  raised  all 
manner  of  legal  objections  to  the  church's  decision. 
Counsel  was  therefore  consulted,  with  the  result  that 
they  were  advised  to  dispose  of  the  property  under  the 
direction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  decreed  that  before  giving  an 
order  to  sell  the  old  property,  a  site  for  the  new 
building  must  be  secured.  This  was  a  most  trying 
condition,  for  the  Church  had  not  as  much  money  at 
command  as  would  purchase  the  ground  on  which  they 
desired  to  build.  The  difficulty  was  apparently  insur- 
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mountable,  and  blocked  the  way  to  the  realisation  of 
their  hopes. 

'We  felt,'  says  Dr.  Parker,  'that  we  were  crippled, 
and  that  the  strongest  of  us  could  not  sustain  the 
burden.  So  true  is  it,  however,  that  man's  extremity 
is  God's  opportunity,  that  when  the  darkness  was 
thickest  we  were  told  of  a  site  which  we  could  con 
ditionally  secure,  and  the  refusal  of  which  we  could 
hold  for  six  months.  We  took  the  case  to  the  Com 
missioners  and  secured  their  approval.  The  door  was 
thus  opened,  and  the  course  providentially  cleared.' 

Not  long  afterwards  the  Poultry  chapel  was  sold  for 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which  satis 
fied  pastor  and  people,  who  with  one  heart  thanked 
God,  and  took  courage. 

The  next  question  which  demanded  an  answer  was, 
*  Where  shall  a  site  be  found  ? '  There  was  much 
gratuitous  advice  given,  and  many  inducements  offered 
to  go  to  some  fashionable  suburb  where  villas  were 
largely  in  evidence.  An  ornate  and  imposing  structure 
could  be  built  in  such  a  district  for  less  than  half  the 
sum  in  hand,  and  the  church  could  be  endowed  with 
the  remainder,  or  a  favourable  commercial  speculation 
entered  upon  which,  in  the  future,  would  increase  the 
church's  revenues.  It  was  urged  that  even  the  State- 
supported  Episcopal  churches,  within  the  sound  of 
Bow  Bells,  were  empty  on  Sundays,  and  able 
preachers  had  to  minister  to  the  churchwardens,  the 
verger,  their  own  families,  and  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
strangers.  St.  Paul's  was  enough,  it  was  said,  for  the 
entire  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  London  and  the 
visitors  within  its  gates.  These  arguments  were 
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specious,  and  in  ordinary  circumstances  might  have 
been  cogent.  They  would  have  satisfied — perhaps 
rightly  so — some  ministers,  office-bearers,  and  mem 
bers,  but  Dr.  Parker  was  not  to  be  seduced  by  the  bait 
of  self-aggrandisement,  and  his  people  supported  him. 
'  Let  us  not/  he  said  in  effect,  *  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  a  part  of  London  where  we 
could  take  our  ease,  harbour  our  strength,  and  spare 
our  pockets.  We  are  in  the  centre  of  London  :  let  us 
keep  as  near  it  as  possible,  and  secure  a  site  for  our 
new  temple  which  will  bear  witness  for  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  din/ activity,  and  commerce  of  the  world.' 

Ultimately  a  site  in  Holborn  Viaduct,  which  was 
then  in  process  of  being  formed  into  a  street,  was 
secured,  at  a  cost  of  over  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
which  left  about  the  same  sum  to  build  the  church. 
The  selection  proved  to  be  a  wise  one ;  it  was  made  in 
a  disinterested  spirit,  and  obtained  the  benediction  of 
the  Most  High.  For  many  reasons  the  site  is  one  of 
the  most  suitable  that  could  have  been  found,  and 
it  commended  itself  to  the  heart  and  imagination  of 
the  minister  because  of  the  precious  historical  associa 
tions  of  its  environment. 

'  If  you  stand/  he  says,  'at  the  front  door  of  this 
church  and  look  towards  the  east,  you  will  see  a  place 
well  known  as  Snow  Hill.  In  a  room  above  a  small 
shop  there  died  a  man  whose  very  name  is  part  of  the 
English  language.  A  rich  man  had  differed  with  his 
son,  and  determined  to  disinherit  him.  The  man  of 
whom  I  speak  came  to  London  to  plead  the  son's 
cause.  He  had  to  ride  through  heavy  rain.  He  came 
drenched  to  his  lodgings  in  Snow  Hill,  and  was  seized 
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with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  August,  1688.  Mr. 
Bragge,  the  then  minister  of  the  church,  was  with  him 
in  his  dying  hours,  and  saw  him  pass  through  the  Gate 
Beautiful.  For  it  was  the  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  that  died  there ;  tinker,  preacher,  prisoner, 
writer — John  Bunyan  ! ' 

In  the  rear  stood  the  old  Fleet  prison,  where,  in  a 
loathsome  and  horrible  dungeon,  was  confined  the 
martyr  John  Hooper,  who,  before  he  was  cruelly 
murdered,  on  being  offered  pardon  if  he  would  recant, 
replied,  '  If  you  love  my  soul,  away  with  it,  away 
with  it ! ' 

Smithfield,  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  many 
witnesses  for  Christ,  is  not  far  distant.  One  of  them, 
Anne  Askew  by  name,  Dr.  Parker  desired  to  honour 
in  his  place  of  worship.  A  lady  by  birth  and  education, 
and  fearing  God  more  than  the  face  of  man,  she  was 
burnt  at  Smithfield,  refusing  the  king's  pardon  if  she 
would  surrender  her  faith.  When  before  Sir  Martin 
Bowes,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  she  was  asked — 

'And  what  if  a  mouse  eat  sacramental  bread  after 
consecration  ?  What  shall  become  of  the  mouse  ? — 
what  sayest  thou,  thou  foolish  woman  ?  I  say/  con 
tinued  his  lordship,  '  that  that  mouse  is  damned! 

'Alack,  poor  mouse ! '  was  the  response  of  the  heroic 
woman. 

The  City  Temple  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  great 
cloud  of  witnesses,  whose  spirit  has  presided  over  the 
services  during  the  long  years  it  has  been  used  as 
a  place  for  the  growth  of  men  who,  loving  the  truth, 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  for  its  defence  and  propaga 
tion,  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship. 
G 


CHAPTER    VIII 
1871-1873 

The  Poultry  Chapel  Sold— Cannon  Street  and  Exeter  Halls— The  City's 
Gift  of  the  Pulpit— The  Memorial  Stone 

THE  old  place  of  worship  having  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  banking  company,  an  anxious  time  succeeded,  in 
which  a  temporary  place  or  places  had  to  be  secured  to 
carry  on  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  for  a  church  to  remove  from  one  meeting- 
place  to  another,  and  all  the  more  so,  as  in  this  instance, 
when  the  congregation  is  all  but  newly  formed.  Such 
changes  always  tend  to  weaken  the  ties  that  bind  the 
members  together,  and  only  in  exceptional  circum 
stances  do  they  pass  through  the  transitional  crisis 
without  injury  to  their  efficiency. 

Dr.  Parker,  however,  was  a  host  in  himself,  and 
where  the  leader  is  bold  and  self-reliant  the  followers 
are  hopeful.  It  took  all  the  perseverance  at  their 
command  to  hold  on  their  way,  for,  generally  speaking, 
from  the  outside  plenty  of  advice  and  counsel  was 
given,  but  little  help.  Encouragement  was  patronisingly 
vouchsafed  by  a  few,  but  others  were  ready  only  with 
sad  forebodings.  Too  much,  it  was  said,  was  being 
attempted;  the  success  of  the  moment  would  not  last; 
new  preachers,  if  bold  enough,  always  attracted  the 
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moving  crowd ;  the  site  chosen  in  Holborn  was  a 
miserable  spot  for  any  church,  more  particularly  a 
Congregational  one,  and  the  financial  responsibilities 
were  too  heavy  for  the  richest  church  to  bear.  Dr. 
Parker  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  evil  prophecies  of 
this  nature.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
experience  to  be  self-reliant  and  dependent  on  none  but 
God.  Difficulties  had  vanished  before  him  in  a 
wonderful  way  in  the  past,  and  the  greater  they  were 
the  more  they  led  him  to  be  faithful  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  divinely-ordained  task  put  into 
his  hand  to  accomplish.  Neither  he  nor  his  people 
faltered  in  pressing  on  towards  the  consummation  of 
what  they  had  begun.  Having  put  their  hand  to  the 
plough,  they  dared  not  draw  back. 

The  closing  services  in  the  Poultry  were  held  on 
Sunday,  i6th  June,  1872,  when  crowds  attended 
morning  and  evening,  many  failing  to  gain  admission. 
Dr.  Parker  took  for  the  morning  text  the  words,  '  The 
door  was  shut,'  Matt.  xxv.  10,  and  in  the  evening,  '  I 
have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can 
shut  it/  Rev.  iii.  8.  On  Thursday  he  held  his  noon 
service,  which  was  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  public 
meeting,  of  a  hopeful  yet  solemn  character,  appro 
priately  ending  the  hundreds  of  religious  services 
which  had  been  held  during  more  than  half  a  century 
within  the  same  walls. 

The  great  hall  of  Cannon  Street  Hotel  had  been 
secured  with  the  approval  of  the  Charity  Com 
missioners  for  the  morning,  Exeter  Hall  for  the 
evening,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  London  Wall, 
for  Thursdays  at  noon.  After  his  holiday  Dr.  Parker 
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returned  to  his  work,  which  was  recommenced  with 
more  than  usual  vigour  and  carefulness,  on  Sunday, 
September  i8th,  1872.  He  was  once  more  on  trial, 
and  having  a  comparatively  new  field  on  which  to 
operate,  he  threw  his  whole  energy  into  the  prepara 
tion  and  delivery  of  his  discourses,  not,  however, 
without  fears. 

'  That  Sunday,'  he  says,  '  we  shall  never  forget. 
The  experiment  was  so  novel  that  we  greatly  trembled 
for  the  issue.  I  stood  on  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel, 
and,  as  I  thought,  kept  a  strict  watch  upon  the 
principal  entrance.  To  my  surprise,  not  more  than 
from  twelve  to  twenty  persons  came  to  the  door. 
When  one  of  my  deacons  announced  to  me  that  it  was 
time  to  open  the  service,  I  said  to  him,  "  I  fear  we 
shall  have  a  small  beginning."  He  exclaimed,  "The 
place  is  crammed."  "  How  did  the  people  come  in?" 
said  I  ;  and  he  replied  that  they  had  entered  by  a  side 
door.  To  my  glad  amazement,  the  hall  was  packed 
from  end  to  end,  and  many  persons  were  unable  to  find 
admission.  The  friends  who  had  worked  so  zealously 
for  this  result  were  gratified  in  the  highest  degree.' 

The  discourse  was  suitable  for  the  occasion,  and  was 
based  on  the  words  of  the  apostle — '  But  I  would  ye 
should  understand,  brethren,  that  the  things  which 
happened  unto  me  have  fallen  out  rather  unto  the 
furtherance  of  the  gospel.  For  I  know  that  this  shall 
turn  to  my  salvation  through  your  prayer,  and  the 
supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Phil.  i.  12,  19. 

The  main  ideas  of  the  sermon  were  that  our  estimate 
of  men  and  things  depends  upon  the  angle  from  which 
we  conduct  the  examination,  Circumstances  are  often 
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the  lexicons  which  determine  the  meaning  of  words. 
While  the  Philippians  were  saying  midnight,  the 
Apostles  were  saying  noon.  Ruin  at  Philippi  meant 
coronation  at  Rome.  Can  the  man  at  the  mountain 
foot  see  as  far  as  the  man  on  the  mountain  head  ? 
Much  depends  on  the  plane  of  vision  as  well  as  the 
optical  power.  It  is  better  to  study  at  Rome  than 
Philippi :  better  under  the  crowned  arch  of  day  than 
under  the  black  bridge  of  night.  With  such  thoughts 
the  preacher  ministered  to  the  people  and  himself  in 
the  first  service  in  the  hall  of  Cannon  Street  Hotel. 

The  evening  service  in  Exeter  Hall  was  in  every 
way  as  successful  as  that  of  the  morning.  The 
preacher  had  never  before  appeared  on  the  plat 
form — so  famous  as  a  spot  where  religious  and  phil 
anthropic  men  had  stood — to  plead  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  humanity ;  for  though  frequently  asked  to  do  so 
he  had  declined  all  invitations.  It  was  a  new 
experience  ;  and  he  had  not  gone  that  way  before.  '  I 
was  a  stranger,'  he  writes,  'and  had  nothing  to  hope 
from  past  appearances.  Would  there  be  a  sprinkling  of 
people  on  the  middle  of  the  floor?  The  time  came. 
The  hall  presented  such  a  sight  as  I  had  never  beheld 
from  any  pulpit,  and  once  more  I  thanked  God  with  a 
full  heart  for  His  great  grace/  The  audience  stirred 
the  speaker,  and  gave  him  the  stimulus  derived  from 
the  enthusiasm  of  numbers.  The  sermon  was  powerful, 
suggested  by  the  word — '  Began,'  in  Matthew  xvi.  21. 
The  service  was  simple,  yet  impressive,  and  formed  a 
suitable  beginning  of  what  may  be  termed  the  '  wilder 
ness  experience '  of  the  pastor  and  people. 

In  some  respects  public  halls  have  an  advantage 
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over  churches  for  religious  meetings,  but  for  the 
regular  services  of  the  sanctuary  they  are  trying  to 
both  ministers  and  members.  They  can  be  utilised, 
however,  as  was  done  in  this  instance,  to  attract 
strangers,  and  the  careless  concerning  spiritual  things. 
The  two  years  during  which  Dr.  Parker  officiated  in 
temporary  places  were  not  by  any  means  the  least 
fruitful  of  his  ministry.  It  is  sometimes  needful,  and 
always  beneficial,  to  pass  through  the  desert  before 
the  promised  land  is  reached. 

Meanwhile  the  City  Temple  was  being  reared  on 
Holborn  Viaduct,  and  its  erection  was  viewed  and 
spoken  of  in  various  ways.  There  were  those  who 
looked  upon  it  as  the  work  of  foolish  but  ambitious 
men,  with  a  daring  leader,  who  thought  that  he  could 
succeed  in  the  metropolis  as  he  had  done  in  Banbury 
and  Manchester.  'They  will  find  out  in  the  end/  it 
was  whispered,  '  how  far  short  of  reality  is  their  imagi 
nation.'  Others  formed  an  entirely  different  estimate 
of  the  ambition  which  prompted  the  action,  and, 
wishing  the  promoters  all  success,  said  that  the  build 
ing  of  a  spacious  Nonconformist  church  in  such  a  place 
manifested  trust  in  God,  faith  in  their  principles,  and 
loyalty  to  their  pastor.  The  former  class  did  not 
smile  upon  the  proceedings,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
some  of  them  were  not  far  removed,  if  at  all,  from  the 
ecclesiastical  position  to  which  the  church  founded  by 
Dr.  Goodwin  belonged. 

They  got  their  opportunity  of  making  known  their 
opposition,  and  availed  themselves  of  it,  by  an  event 
which  created  no  little  controversy  and  bitterness  of 
spirit.  It  arose  in  this  manner.  At  the  conclusion  of 
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the  service  held  in  the  Great  Hall,  Cannon  Street,  on 
Sunday  morning,  February  2nd,  1873,  Dr.  Parker 
made  the  following  remarks  :— 

'  On  Friday  morning  I  read  in  the  public  prints  that, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Deputy  Fry,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Deputy  Lowman  Taylor,  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London  passed,  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  twenty,  a  resolution  to  present  to  the 
City  Temple,  now  in  course  of  erection  upon  Holborn 
Viaduct,  a  pulpit  of  the  maximum  value  of  three 
hundred  guineas.  I  think  it  right  to  take  this  public 
notice  of  an  event  so  truly  gratifying  to  us  all  as  a 
church  and  congregation.  I  need  not  assure  you  that 
I  have  not  had  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
introduction  of  this  matter  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Council.  The  suggestion,  which  I  saw  in  the  news 
papers  a  short  time  since,  took  me  wholly  by  surprise. 
The  gift  comes  to  us  unsought  and  unrequested  on  our 
part,  and  we  frankly  accept  it  with  the  most  emphatic 
expression  of  thanks  to  those  who  have  so  spontane 
ously  conferred  upon  us  this  most  handsome  and 
acceptable  gift.  Though  its  money  value  is  far  from 
inconsiderable,  yet  it  is  as  an  expression  of  generous 
public  sentiment  that  I  most  highly  prize  the  donation. 
I  trust  that  in  connection  with  the  City  pulpit  very 
much  good  will  be  done,  and  that  the  donors  will 
never  have  occasion  to  regret  having  shown  this  sign 
of  interest  in  our  history  and  prospects/ 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Sidney  H. 
Waterlow)  not  only  presided,  but  recorded  his  vote  in 
support  of  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Deputy  Fry. 

No  sooner  was  the  gift  made  known  than  pen  and 
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tongues  were  in  motion,  finding  fault,  not  so  much 
with  the  donors  of  the  gift  as  with  the  receivers. 
It  was  solemnly  asserted  that  to  accept  money 
from  a  Corporation  was  a  violation  of  the  funda 
mental  principles  of  Nonconformity,  and  a  denial  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Those 
who  accepted  such  a  gift  acknowledged  that  Caesar 
had  a  right  to  tax  the  community  to  support  religion. 
So  spake  the  opposition  in  a  spirit  and  language 
which  betrayed  an  animus  not  easily  explained.  So 
far  did  the  antagonism  go  that  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  induce  some  who  had  promised  to  give 
subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  building,  not  only  to 
violate  their  promise,  but  to  prevent  others  from 
lending  a  helping  hand  in  the  undertaking.  The 
controversy  lasted  for  weeks,  and  the  denominational 
papers  contained  letters  and  articles  so  serious  and 
full  of  feeling  that  an  ordinary  reader  would,  if  not 
otherwise  informed,  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  Christian  Church  was  in 
danger. 

1  Of  all  the  petty  controversies  in  which  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  take  part,'  says  Dr.  Parker,  '  the 
pettiest  was  the  bitter  assault  which  was  made  upon 
me  when  I  accepted  from  the  Corporation  of  London 
a  pulpit.' 

He  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  did 
so  firmly,  having  a  good  conscience  in  the  transac 
tion.  The  money  was  not  from  taxes  imposed  upon 
the  people  by  the  Common  Council,  but  was  taken 
out  of  what  every  city  possesses — a  fund  for  the 
common  good.  It  was  given  to  a  community  who 
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had  been  enterprising  enough  to  encourage  the 
Council  to  construct  a  noble  street,  by  being  one 
of  the  earliest  purchasers  of  a  site,  for  which  they 
paid  the  handsome  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds. 

In  cases  where  churches  have  taken  sites  from 
town  or  city  councils,  they  have  usually  received 
them  at  reduced  prices,  and  no  one  could  reasonably 
object  to  such  an  excellent  practice.  Why  there 
should  have  been  any  controversy  regarding  the  gift 
to  the  City  Temple  is  not  easily  explained  on  general 
grounds.  Dr.  Parker's  view  was  that  'the  City's 
resolution  was  intended  to  be  an  expression  of  good 
will  towards  the  church  which  had  so  faithfully 
adhered  through  so  long  a  continuance  of  years. 
All  this  seems  natural  and  simple  enough.  If  the 
Corporation  had  reduced  the  price  of  the  land  three 
hundred  guineas,  who  could  have  found  any  fault 
with  the  concession  ?  The  site  belonged  to  the 
Corporation,  and  they  could  put  its  own  value  on  it. 
The  Corporation  could  have  sold  the  land  for  half 
the  price  we  gave  for  it.  But  when  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  gift  of  a  pulpit  some  dissenters  were  thrown 
almost  into  a  panic,  and  the  letters  they  wrote  to 
the  papers  made  them  the  laughing-stock  of  other 
cities.  By  and  by  the  animus  of  the  whole  anta 
gonistic  movement  was  disclosed,  and  the  opposition 
lost  all  interest  when  Dr.  Binney  publicly  came 
forward  and,  with  the  authority  of  his  long  experi 
ence  and  high  character,  supported  me  in  the  view 
I  took.' 

Had  others  acted  towards  Dr.  Parker  in  this  manner 
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when  they  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him,  he  would 
have  been  enabled  to  do  more  for  Nonconformity  than 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  although  he  has 
done  as  much,  or  more,  when  viewed  comprehensively, 
than  any  single  man  of  his  day.  Encouragement 
enables  one  to  do  larger  and  better  work  for  God  and 
man  than  suspicion  and  opposition ;  and,  unfortunately, 
in  his  early  struggling  days  Dr.  Parker  received  more 
of  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  flowers  smile  into 
the  face  of  the  sun,  but  shut  their  petals  to  the  cold 
east  wind. 

This  controversy  did  not  stop  the  erection  of  the 
building,  for,  when  the  iQth  day  of  May,  1873,  was 
reached,  the  Memorial  Stone  was  ready  to  be  laid. 
The  occasion  was  important,  and  the  encouragement 
received  from  many  quarters  did  much  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  an  opposite  character.  A  large 
marquee  was  erected,  capable  of  holding  seven  hun 
dred  people,  and  the  crowd  outside  numbered  several 
thousands.  Representative  ministers  of  the  various 
Nonconformist  denominations  and  leading  Congrega- 
tionalists  were  present,  including  Revs.  Thomas  Binney, 
D.D.,  Henry  Allen,  D.D.,  Alexander  Raleigh,  Prin 
cipal  Newth,  and  John  Macfarlane,  D.D. ;  also  Mr. 
Deputy  Fry,  Mr.  Deputy  Lowman  Taylor,  Samuel 
Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.;  A.  J.  Shepheard,  Esq.;  Andrew 
Common,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  others.  After  praise  and 
prayer  Dr.  Parker  called  on  Mr.  Deputy  Fry,  chair 
man  of  the  committee  under  whose  direction  the 
Holborn  Valley  Improvement  Act  was  administered. 
Mr.  Deputy  Fry  then  presented  a  silver  trowel  to  Dr. 
Binney,  who  thereupon  proceeded  to  lay  the  stone, 
and  declared  it  well  and  truly  laid. 
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Dr.  Parker  delivered  a  powerful  and  eloquent 
address,  in  which  he  described  the  steps  taken  by  the 
church  in  erecting  a  house  for  the  worship  of  God; 
his  gratitude  for  the  practical  sympathy  which  had 
been  extended  to  them;  and  their  financial  position, 
regarding  which  he  stated  that  if  they  could  secure  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds,  all  their  anxieties 
would  be  at  an  end.  Passing  on,  he  dilated  on  the 
doctrines  he  should  preach  in  the  City  Temple,  and 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  and  his  brethren  had  no 
intention  of  using  it  always  for  themselves. 

'  I  would  not/  he  said,  '  use  our  large  space  and 
conspicuous  position  for  ourselves  alone.  Whatever 
advantage  we  have  belongs  to  the  common  body. 
Consider  this  place  a  central  home.  It  is  not  our 
private  ground  ;  it  is  our  Fathers  house  I  It  is  in  my 
heart  to  make  a  collection  in  the  City  Temple  for 
every  chapel  of  our  faith  and  order  built  in  London 
which  may  require  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the 
Christian  public.  It  is  in  my  heart  to  throw  open 
some  part  of  the  premises  nearly  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  to  provide  Bibles  for  passers-by,  who  may 
be  glad  of  a  few  minutes'  rest  and  quietness.  It  is  in 
my  heart  to  meet  students  here  from  time  to  time,  that 
we  may  talk  together  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  our 
beneficent  and  most  glorious  work  as  preachers  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel.  It  is  in  my  heart  to  invite  repre 
sentatives  of  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
meet  here  in  earnest  and  friendly  conference  respecting 
matters  which  concern  the  various  interests  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  that  we  may  know  one  another 
better,  and  understand  that  under  all  our  difficulties 
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there  is  a  heart  true  to  the  crucified  Son  of  God.  It  is 
in  my  heart  to  make  the  pulpit  of  the  City  Temple  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  a  tower  of  strength  to  all  who  are 
honest  and  pure,  and  a  light  to  all  who  are  seeking  the 
way  to  the  truth  and  love  of  God.  Lord,  make  me 
bold  in  Thy  cause;  deliver  me  from  the  spirit  of  the 
hireling;  help  me  to  speak  the  word  of  Thy  judgments, 
and  to  breathe  all  the  sweet  promises  of  Thy  love; 
specially  help  me  to  show  that  the  Cross  of  the  Son  is 
the  only  hope  of  hearts  that  are  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins.' 

A  further  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Newman  Hall,  and  the  final  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  John  Macfarlane,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Clapham. 

A  dejeuner,  to  which  about  three  hundred  sat  down, 
was  served  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  after  the 
laying  of  the  Memorial  Stone.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  a  number 
of  representative  ministers  being  present.  No  toasts 
were  drunk,  a  custom,  as  the  chairman  said,  '  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.'  The 
keynote  of  the  after  speeches  was  given  by  Mr. 
Morley,  when  he  said  : — '  I  very  gladly  utter  a 
hearty  God-speed  to  the  enterprise  which  has  to-day 
received  its  formal  and  distinct  commencement.' 

The  Rev.  Eustace  Conder  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  the  old  flag  of  Nonconformity  was  to  be  nailed 
to  so  respectable  a  mast,  in  one  of  the  main  entrances 
to  the  city. 

The  Rev.  J.  Thain  Davidson  said  he  looked  upon 
Dr.  Parker  as  the  Henry  Ward  Beecher  of  the 
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English  pulpit  ;  his  influence  in  the  City  Temple 
would  always  be  great,  as  he  would  always  have  a 
large  clerical  auditory. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Minton,  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church,  and  others  spoke  words  of  congratulation  and 
good  wishes,  being  followed  by  Dr.  Binney,  who  said, 
in  a  fatherly  address  : — *  Dr.  Parker  was  a  fellow- 
countryman  of  his  own,  and  in  Northumbrians  there 
was  generally  the  raw  material  of  power.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  power  in  Dr.  Parker ;  but  as  he  had 
not  been  so  long  under  the  sweet,  softening  influences 
of  the  South,  sometimes  there  had  been  sayings  and 
doings  of  Dr.  Parker  which  had  a  little  struck  upon 
his  ears ;  but  he  felt  such  confidence  in  the  man,  such 
a  belief  in  his  principles  and  worth,  his  earnestness, 
sincerity,  and  truthfulness,  and  in  the  power  which 
God  has  conferred  upon  him,  and  out  of  which  will 
come  mighty  issues,  that  he  felt  inclined  to  take  his 
stand  by  his  side.' 

Other  speeches  of  a  like  character  were  delivered, 
after  which  Dr.  Parker  thanked  the  friends  connected 
with  the  late  Poultry  Chapel  for  the  liberal  assistance 
which  they  had  rendered,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  day's  proceedings.  The  function 
was  then  brought  to  a  fitting  termination  by  the 
chairman  stating  that  he  should  be  happy  to  give 
,£200  towards  the  ^3000  still  required  to  meet  the 
outlay  of  the  building.  Thus  the  Memorial  Stone 
of  the  finest  Congregational  church  in  London  was 
firmly  laid,  amid  the  thanksgivings,  praises,  and  good 
wishes  of  thousands. 

There  are  two  parts  of  the  address  of  Dr.  Parker 
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which  must  be  noticed,  in  order  to  understand  his 
attitude  to  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  Churches. 
He  said  :— 

*  Should  I  be  spared  to  enter  upon  my  ministry  in 
the  City  Temple,  I  shall,  in  the  strength  of  God,  be 
faithful  to  those  vital  and  glorious  doctrines  which 
are  commonly  known  amongst  us  as  Evangelical. 
Upon  those  doctrines  I  shall  utter  no  uncertain  sound. 
The  more  I  look  into  them  the  more  am  I  assured 
of  their  scriptural  soundness  and  their  adaptation  to 
all  men,  in  all  lands,  throughout  all  time.  This  is  my 
testimony  as  a  sinner  saved  by  grace  ;  and  what  I 
have  known,  and  felt,  and  handled  of  the  word  of  life 
myself,  I  shall  lovingly  and  energetically  declare  to  all 
who  may  come  within  the  influence  of  my  ministry.' 

Proceeding,  he  went  on  to  expand  his  thoughts  on 
these  vital  subjects,  adding  that  he  held  that  'the 
Bible  is  the  inspired  revelation  of  the  will  and  love  of 
God,  and  that  in  it,  and  in  it  alone,  is  to  be  found,  not 
merely  a  rudimentary  outline  of  religious  truth,  but  the 
essence  of  the  ultimate  theology  possible  to  us  in  the 
life  that  now  is.'  When  he  uttered  these  words  he 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  as  a  student  of  the 
Bible  and  theology,  having  reached  the  bed-rock  of 
his  beliefs.  Both  ancient  and  modern  systematic 
theology  had  been  studied,  but  the  formalisation  of  the 
grace  and  revelation  of  God  he  shrank  from,  as  taking 
the  music  and  life  out  of  what  was  essentially  full  of 
divine  symphonies  and  spirit.  His  evangelicalism  was 
not  dogmatic  ;  the  articles  of  his  faith  were  not  capable 
of  being  put  into  propositions,  but  were  held  in  solu 
tion.  The  facts  of  which  they  were  the  imperfect 
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explanations  were  grasped  as  with  a  death  grip, 
centring  as  they  did  in  'the  sacrifice,  the  atonement,  the 
whole  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and 
God  the  Son.'  On  this  foundation  Dr.  Parker  rests 
his  whole  ministry,  and  his  sermons,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  have  been  illustrations  and  enforcements  of  the 
life,  light,  and  love  it  contains. 

The  second  part  of  the  address  to  which  reference 
may  be  made  is  that  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had 
resolved  to  teach  all  these  holy  truths  in  charity.  He 
desired  full  liberty  in  prophesying.  Of  creeds  and 
formulas  of  doctrine  imposed  by  others  he  would  have 
none.  He  would  not  sign  a  creed  which  he  had 
written  out  himself  to-day,  for  it  might  be  a  chain  on 
his  conscience  to-morrow.  Every  man  may  have  an 
accent  more  or  less  peculiar  to  himself;  but  what 
matters  the  individuality  of  the  accent  if  the  speech  be 
the  universal  language  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God. 
The  servant  of  Christ  should  be  free,  and  should  not 
be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  which  may  be 
given  him  that  he  may  make  it  known  to  the  people. 
There  is  only  one  Master,  which  is  Christ,  and  to 
Him  His  servant  must  stand  or  fall. 

What  he  then  uttered  were,  according  to  his  mind, 
the  principles  of  Independency,  and  from  them  he  has 
never  departed.  They  may  have  kept  him  aloof  from 
movements  in  and  out  of  some  circles  of  his  brethren ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  led  him  to  entertain  strong 
sympathy  for  those  who,  amid  many  imperfections, 
were  struggling  towards  the  light  which  never  leads 
astray,  but  with  its  kindly  rays  guides  into  the  haven 
of  rest — the  truth  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 


CHAPTER    IX 
1873 

Visits  America — The  Americans — Dedication  of  the   City  Temple — 
Opening  Service — 'The  Paraclete' 

THERE  is  no  kind  of  work  more  fatiguing  to  body  and 
mind  than  that  of  dealing  with  spiritual  realities,  which 
the  minister  of  the  gospel  has  to  do  every  day  of  his 
life.  It  wears  out  the  heart,  exhausts  nervous  energy, 
and  draws  seriously  from  the  power  of  the  brain.  To 
continue  fit  for  duty,  ministers  must  rest  and  seek 
change. 

'  It  is  necessary,'  said  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  '  that  congregations  should  see 
to  it,  that  those  who  give  to  them  the  life-giving  bread 
have  six  weeks'  holiday  every  year  to  wander  at  their 
own  sweet  will  on  the  hills,  among  the  woods,  by  the 
seashore,  conversing  with  nature,  or,  if  they  prefer  it, 
talking  to,  and  mingling  with,  men/ 

In  accordance  with  this  dictum  of  the  Scotch  divine, 
Dr.  Parker  has  been  careful,  every  now  and  then,  to 
seek  relief  from  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  his 
office — to  visit  new  scenes  and  see  new  faces.  Having 
passed  through  varied  and  trying  experiences  in  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  his  London  pastorate,  he 
gladly  acceded  to  the  request  that  he  should  go  as  a 
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representative  to  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Evan 
gelical  Alliance  in  New  York.  Accordingly,  in  1873, 
with  Mrs.  Parker,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States.  His  fame  as  a  distinguished  and  eloquent 
preacher  had  gone  before  him,  and,  on  his  arrival, 
requests  for  sermons  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  came  from  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  the  Wesleyan  Church, 
Montreal,  all  were  declined.  In  the  Brooklyn  Church 
he  preached  twice,  finding  himself  at  home,  for  Mr. 
Beecher  was  a  man  and  preacher  according  to  his 
own  heart,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  such  as 
made  him  feel  he  was  among  brethren. 

He  was  also  persuaded  to  address  a  gathering, 
numbering  over  four  thousand,  in  New  York,  which 
comprised  some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  ecclesiasti 
cally,  commercially,  and  socially.  During  the  course 
of  his  address,  he  took  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  Britain  to  be  brotherly  to  the 
subjects  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West.  In  doing 
so,  he  mentioned  that  Queen  Victoria  was  one  at  heart 
with  her  subjects  in  loving  the  American  people — an 
assurance  which  produced  an  enthusiastic  response. 

During  his  sojourn  in  the  country,  he  visited  some 
noted  people,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  tem 
perance  lecturer,  Mr.  John  B.  Gough,  who  lived  in  a 
mansion  called  Boylston,  near  Worcester,  Massa 
chusetts.  As  he  and  Mrs.  Parker  were  being  driven 
through  the  genial  air,  amid  flowering  hedges  and 
singing  birds,  they  came  to  a  gate  which  led  into  what 
in  England  would  be  called  'a  gentleman's  grounds/ 
When  they  saw  the  spacious  house  and  its  surround 
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ings,  the  visitors  said  'it  must  belong  to  some  American 
speculator,  some  Californian  miner,  or  some  merchant 
prince.'  The  driver,  however,  knew  better,  and  made 
his  way  up  the  long  and  beautiful  carriage  drive. 
They  were  cordially  received  by  Mr.  Gough,  who  was 
then  fifty-six  years  of  age.  Dr.  Parker  describes  him 
and  their  entertainment  thus  : — *  He  is  gray,  certainly, 
but  it  is  not  the  gray  of  weakness  ;  it  is  worn  rather  as 
a  kind  of  sober  livery,  and  it  well  befits  the  honest  face 
and  kind  eyes.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  been  obliged 
to  decline  twelve  hundred  invitations  to  deliver  lectures 
during  the  winter  next  ensuing,  which  plainly  shows 
that  his  high  terms  are  no  barrier  to  his  immense  and 
growing  popularity.  He  takes  us  over  his  house,  his 
neat  drawing-room,  his  sweet-looking  nest  of  a  library; 
then  into  the  "  grass  parlour,"  then  into  the  hospitable 
dining-room,  where  there  is  an  abundant  and  most 
tempting  teetotal  dinner/  Mr.  Gough  readily  got 
eighty  pounds  for  a  lecture  of  about  an  hour's  duration. 
After  visiting  the  principal  places  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  returned 
home,  with  sunny  memories  of  what  they  had  seen, 
of  the  kindness  experienced,  and  persuaded  that  the 
Doctor's  ministry  in  London  had  power  to  influence 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Continent.  This  idea  was 
certainly  in  Dr.  Parker's  mind  when  he  resumed  his 
pulpit  ministrations  in  Cannon  Street  Hotel  and  Exeter 
Hall.  In  both  places  he  expressed  the  high  estimate 
he  had  formed  of  the  American  people,  their  habits, 
education,  churches,  and  religious  work.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  incidentally  let  it  be  known  that 
there  had  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  more  con- 
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gregations  than  one  to  retain  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  his  determination  was  to  remain 
where  he  was.  '  There  should,'  he  said,  '  be  no  feelings 
other  than  those  of  fraternity  between  the  two  Govern 
ments  and  the  two  nations.  England  was  a  great  and 
magnificent  country,  but  America  had  a  grand  future 
before  her.  The  ecclesiastical  divisions  which  were 
so  marked  and  produced  such  sectarian  animosities  in 
the  old  country  did  not  exist  to  any  extent  in  the  new. 
Among  the  denominations  in  the  New  World,  the  spirit 
of  equality  and  brotherhood  everywhere  prevailed.' 
He  closed  by  saying  to  the  vast  audience  crowding 
Exeter  Hall  :— 

'  For  my  own  part,  my  decision  is  taken,  a  decision 
to  seek  lines  of  sympathy  and  union  rather  than  to 
magnify  points  of  antagonism  and  alienation.  When 
our  new  church,  the  City  Temple,  is  ready  for  occupa 
tion,  I  trust  we  shall  secure  the  services  of  the  eminent 
ministers  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church.  With 
what  joy  would  we  hail  the  appearance  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  in  our  pulpit,  or  Dr.  Vaughan  of  the 
Temple,  or  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  or  any  men  of  the 
same  character  and  standing !  And  what  would  be  the 
special  ground  of  our  joy  ?  The  thought  that  at  last  a 
great  barrier  had  been  broken  down,  and  that  brethren, 
long  separated,  had  found  one  another  in  their  Father's 
house.  I  cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that  in  less 
than  seven  years  I  shall  preach  in  Westminster  Abbey 
or  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  and  what  would  I  preach  in 
those  churches  of  immortal  renown  ?  Nothing  but 
salvation,  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God 
the  Son ! ' 
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These  serious  words  were  suggested  by  the  state  of 
thought  and  feeling  generated  by  the  brotherliness  of 
Christ's  ministers  in  the  United  States,  and  were 
uttered  in  all  sincerity,  but  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
adage  that  the  old  Adam  of  prejudice  and  religious 
exclusiveness  is  too  strong  for  the  ardent  breathings 
for  religious  equality  of  the  young  Melancthon.  The 
seven  years  have  come  and  gone  five  times  since  Dr. 
Parker  revealed  his  dream,  but  the  fulfilment  is  not 
yet.  It  may  come,  in  these  times  of  fast  transition, 
before  he  bids  farewell  to  the  City  Temple  pulpit. 
God  grant  that  it  may ! 

In  this  spirit  of  catholicity  the  City  Temple  was 
dedicated  as  a  sanctuary  where  men  of  all  creeds  and 
Churches  could  meet  together  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  realise  that  He  was  in  their  midst.  The  Dedica 
tion  took  place  on  the  morning  of  i9th  May,  1874, 
when  a  crowded  assembly  packed  the  building  long 
before  the  advertised  hour  for  the  beginning  of  the 
service.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
with  his  Lordship's  official  attendants  and  the  Alder 
men,  were  present  in  state — that  being  the  first  time 
the  civic  authorities  of  London  had  attended  a  Non 
conformist  church.  The  service  was  simple  and 
reverently  performed,  the  several  parts  being  allocated 
to  various  ministers.  The  opening  chant  began  with 
the  words  :— 

1 0  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord : 
Let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  rock  of  our  salvation. 
Let  us  come  before  His  presence  with  thanksgiving, 
And  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Him  with  psalms.' 

Appropriate  parts  of  Scripture  were  read,  the  Lord's 
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prayer  was  offered,  and  supplication  made  for  all  sorts 
and  classes  of  men.  After  the  Te  Deum  was  sung,  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Conder  offered  the  special  dedicatory 
prayer,  beseeching  the  Divine  presence  as  the  glory  in 
the  midst  of  Zion,  that  the  place  might  be  the  birth 
place  of  souls,  that  there  saints  might  be  sanctified  and 
made  meet  for  life  here  and  hereafter,  and  that  the 
minister  might  be  endued  with  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
fit  him  for  the  glorious  work  to  which  he  had  been 
called.  The  whole  congregation  then  stood  up  and 
sang— 

'  O  Lord  my  God !  hear  Thou  the  prayer  Thy 
servant  prayeth,  have  Thou  respect  unto  his  prayer. 
Hear  Thou  in  heaven  Thy  dwelling  place,  and  when 
Thou  hearest,  Lord,  forgive.' 

The  Rev.  Professor  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D., 
Edinburgh,  preached  the  opening  sermon,  taking  as 
his  text  the  words — 'And  of  His  fulness  have  all  we 
received,  and  grace  for  grace/  John  i.  16.  The 
discourse  was  one  to  be  remembered  for  its  finished 
diction,  its  breadth  of  view,  its  chaste  eloquence, 
and  its  exposition  of  the  great  verities  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Dr.  Alexander  declared  that  these 
would  be  faithfully  made  known  from  the  pulpit  in 
which  he  stood.  He  was  delighted  that  the  people 
had  had  it  in  their  hearts  to  erect  so  beautiful  a 
temple,  where  they  could,  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
worship  the  Lord.  The  service  concluded  with  the 

hymn — 

'Light  up  this  house  with  glory,  Lord; 
Enter,  and  claim  Thine  own; 
Receive  the  homage  of  our  souls, 
Erect  Thy  temple-throne ' 
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After  which  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the 
Rev.  Joshua  C.  Harrison. 

A  luncheon  followed  in  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  ministers  and  gentlemen,  the 
most  noted  being  Dean  Stanley,  who  delivered  a 
speech  in  which  he  gave  utterance  to  Christian 
sentiments  of  the  most  generous  and  catholic 
character.  He  said  it  was  a  duty,  as  well  as  a 
privilege,  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion.  No 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  should  scruple 
to  take  a  large  and  just  pride  in  the  good  words 
and  deeds  of  Nonconformists  who  have  departed 
from  us.  '  What  English  clergyman,'  the  Dean 
asked,  *  is  there  who  is  not  proud  of  being  a  fellow- 
countryman  of  Owen,  Baxter,  and  Bunyan  ?  And  I 
also  venture  to  ask,  what  Nonconformist  is  there 
who  is  not  proud  to  be  a  fellow-countryman  of 
Hooper,  Chillingworth,  Lord  Falkland,  Bishop 
Butler,  Thomas  Arnold,  and  other  well  -  known 
names  ?  If  this  is  the  feeling  we  entertain,  both 
of  us,  towards  the  dead,  what  on  earth,  or  in  heaven, 
is  there  to  prevent  us  from  entertaining  the  same 
towards  the  living  ?  Nothing. '  The  Dean's  address 
charmed  all  present.  Dr.  Parker,  as  he  listened  to 
it,  imagined  he  saw  the  first  streaks  of  the  light  of 
day  breaking  through  the  clouds  of  narrow  prejudice, 
and  hoped  that  they  would  brighten  into  the  noon 
tide  of  a  better  understanding  among  all  members 
of  the  common  faith. 

The  City  Temple  was  now  open  for  the  high  and 
holy  ends  for  which  it  had  been  erected.  It  is  a  noble 
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structure,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  adapted  for 
public  worship  in  the  City  of  London.  It  accom 
modates  two  thousand  five  hundred  persons  with 
seats,  but  when  all  the  available  space  is  occupied — 
which  is  almost  every  Sunday — it  holds  upwards  of 
three  thousand.  Its  proportions  are  symmetrical, 
and  its  acoustics  perfect.  The  windows  are  mostly 
memorial,  filled  with  richly  designed  stained  glass,  and 
the  pulpit,  inlaid  with  variously  coloured  marbles,  is 
commodious  and  commanding.  More  than  seventy 
thousand  pounds  have  been  expended  on  the  building. 
It  is  free  from  debt,  and  is  a  monument  of  what  can 
be  done  by  those  who  were  unitedly  determined  that  the 
cause  of  the  Redeemer  should  have  a  material  and 
constant  witness  in  the  midst  of  the  throng  who  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  emporium  of  the  world. 

Two  days  after  the  formal  opening  of  the  City 
Temple,  the  Thursday's  service  was  held  within  its 
walls  for  the  first  time,  a  large  audience  being  present. 
Dr.  Parker  took  two  texts  for  his  sermon — one  from 
the  Old  Testament,  'Thou  shalt  put  the  mercy  seat 
above  upon  the  ark,'  Exodus  xxv.  21  ;  and  one  from 
the  New  Testament,  '  The  temple  of  God  was  opened 
in  heaven,  and  there  was  seen  in  His  temple  the  ark 
of  His  testament,'  Rev.  xi.  19.  The  sermon  was  full 
of  striking  thoughts,  and  was  more  elaborate  than  the 
preacher's  usual  discourses.  The  ark,  he  said,  was 
symbolical  of  something  we  ourselves  have  known  in 
ordinary  life,  '  something  of  law,  something  of  mercy, 
a  power  of  condemnation,  and  a  power  of  recovery  and 
healing/  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  we  have  in 
the  Bible  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  *  It  throws  down 
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the  Dagon  of  false  worship,  of  dishonest  trade,  of  false 
appearances ;  yet  how  it  overflows  with  mercy,  and 
promise,  and  hope.  It  is  like  a  river,  the  streams 
whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God.  It  is  quiet  as  a 
green  pasture  in  the  summer  noon.  It  is  as  a  gentle 
rain  on  the  tender  herb,  and  as  showers  of  blessing  on 
the  fainting  field.  Yet  what  a  sword  it  is,  and  how 
like  a  fire  it  burns !  Let  the  bad  man  look  into  it 
for  a  text  with  which  to  sanctify  his  meanness  or 
falsehood  and  it  will  scorch  him  with  intolerable  heat ! ' 
In  this  way  he  declared  his  faith  in  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Bible,  which  was  ever  the  source  of 
his  inspiration. 

On  Sunday,  24th  May,  1874,  Dr.  Parker  occupied 
the  pulpit,  and  commenced  his  regular  ministry.  No 
preacher  could  have  entered  upon  his  duties  with  the 
faintest  hope  of  success  unless  possessed  of  a  strong 
physical  constitution,  a  rich  powerful  voice,  and  a  well- 
stored  mind.  Some  blamed  Dr.  Parker  for  having 
undue  confidence  in  himself  in  undertaking  such  a 
work,  but  on  grounds  which  were  utterly  baseless. 
The  faint  heart  will  accomplish  little,  and  the  timorous 
soul  who  trembles  lest  he  be  discomfited  in  every 
attempt  to  overcome  obstacles  will  be  overwhelmed. 
Self-reliance  need  not  exclude  reliance  on  promised 
divine  strength.  The  two  may  co-operate  and  together 
they  secure  the  victory.  Dr.  Parker  went  forward  in 
this  spirit,  and  made  his  lifework  a  marvel  to  those 
who  understood,  even  partially,  the  man  and  his 
message. 

During  this  year  (1874)  he  found  time  to  publish  a 
large  volume  entitled  The  Paraclete,  an  Essay  on  the 
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Personality  and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost ,  with  some 
reference  to  current  discussions.  He  says  :  'This  is 
out  of  sight  the  best  work  I  have  ever  done  in  the 
matter  of  literary  composition.  A  good  deal  of  the 
book  I  wrote  four  times  over  with  my  own  hand.' 

It  was  issued  anonymously  at  twelve  shillings,  the 
author  thinking  that  it  would  be  more  willingly  pur 
chased  by  some  people  on  that  account,  and  be  judged 
by  reviewers  on  its  own  merit.  This  may  be  thought 
a  mistake,  for  there  were  no  heretical  doctrines 
defended  or  suggested  in  the  volume  to  attract  atten 
tion,  and  the  subject  is  not  one  calculated  to  awaken 
widespread  interest.  An  edition  of  twelve  hundred 
copies  was  sold,  and  in  this  case  anonymity  brought 
good  reward.  The  argument  of  the  volume  is 
addressed  to  the  thoughtful  and  spiritual,  who  desire 
to  know  more  fully  the  deep  things  of  revelation. 

'The  inquiry  is,'  says  the  author,  '  in  the  first  place, 
theological  and  expository,  occupying  the  Christian 
standpoint,  and  endeavouring  to  trace  the  outline  and 
establish  the  argument  of  a  positive  faith.  In  the  next 
place,  the  inquiry  is  almost  wholly  critical  and  contro 
versial,  dealing  frankly  with  objectors  and  objections, 
and  examining  in  a  fearless  but  equitable  way  the 
pretensions  of  many  Sadducees. ' 

The  contents  are  therefore  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  expository  and  affirmative,  and  the  second  an 
examination  of  the  statements  of  Mill,  Hamilton, 
Mansel,  Spencer,  Huxley,  and  writers  of  the  same 
school.  It  is  a  masterly  treatise;  no  more  thoughtful 
and  exhaustive  work  has  proceeded  from  the  same  pen. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  remarkable  for  their  grasp 
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of  thought,  spiritual  elevation,  and  profound  penetra 
tion.  The  subjects  are  handled  with  ease  and  lucidity, 
and  with  a  breadth  which  suits  these  days  as  well  as 
those  in  which  it  was  written.  The  arguments 
advanced  on  Inspiration  as  a  Fact  and  Doctrine, 
and  on  the  Inspiration  of  Christ's  biography  are 
adapted  to  benefit  the  doubter  and  the  thinker,  and 
are  suited  to  explain  difficulties  which  many  have  felt 
on  these  important  subjects.  The  latter  topic  is 
expounded  with  calm  strength ;  the  reasoning  is 
largely  original,  and  throughout  steadily  advances  in 
cogency.  The  paragraph  which  reveals  at  once  the 
faith  of  the  writer  and  its  basis  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  biography  of  the  Lord  is  as  follows  : — 

'  The  narrative  of  Jesus  Christ's  life  moves  towards 
its  more  tragic  scenes.  The  reader  who  believes  in 
the  miraculous  conception  feels  at  a  loss  to  anticipate 
an  exit  which  will  be  in  keeping  with  so  remarkable  a 
beginning.  For  a  time  the  line  of  consistency,  if  not 
broken,  is  most  darkly  obscured.  The  mighty  Man  is 
bound  as  a  prisoner:  the  Inspirer  is  dumb.  He  who 
never  paused  for  an  answer  allows  His  life  to  be 
sworn  away  by  false  witnesses.  Here  the  line  of 
consistency  appears  to  be  at  an  end,  and  Christianity, 
in  the  person  of  its  Founder,  perishes  in  an  igno 
minious  anti-climax !  This  is  a  moment — this  moment 
of  the  Cross — of  almost  intolerable  excitement  to  the 
reader.  In  his  distress  he  may  forget  the  great  law  of 
life  and  all  its  labours.  "  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die."  Jesus  Christ 
died  and  rose  again;  but  having  risen  again,  how  is 
He  to  leave  the  world  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
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peculiarity  of  his  coming  into  it  ?  To  this  question 
there  is  a  wonderful  answer — so  quiet,  so  complete — 
He  ascended.  Not  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  as  if  He  had 
been  sent  for.  He  went  up  of  His  own  will,  and  by 
His  own  power;  the  consenting  Heavens  received 
Him  out  of  sight,  without  a  sound  to  break  the  awful 
stillness.  He  who  came  as  never  man  came,  went  as 
never  man  went — He  ascended! ' 


CHAPTER  X 
1874 

City  Temple  Services— Dr.  Parker's  Power— A  Preacher— An  Ex 
pounder  of  the  Bible  —  Testimonies  of  his  Influence  —  'Job's 
Comforters ' 

HE  is  a  wise  man  who  understands  his  limitations 
and  has  an  adequate  idea  of  what  he  can  and  what  he 
cannot  do,  with  the  time  and  ability  at  his  command. 
They  fail  who  endeavour  to  exceed  their  capacity,  and 
frequently  they  become  depressed  and  weak.  It 
displays  commendable  wisdom  on  the  part  of  one 
undertaking  a  task  of  difficulty  to  make  calculation 
as  to  his  resources  :  such  caution  is  commended  by 
the  great  Teacher. 

Dr.  Parker  acted  on  this  principle  when  he  entered 
the  City  Temple,  and  saw  —  to  use  a  common 
expression — how  the  land  lay.  He  perceived  that 
he  could  never  form  a  church  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  similar  to  that  in  a  suburb.  The  conditions 
for  such  an  enterprise  did  not  obtain.  The  members 
must  be  drawn  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and 
many  of  them  come  from  homes  miles  distant.  Such 
could  neither  attend  week-evening  meetings,  nor  take 
active  management  in  the  affairs  of  the  congregation. 
Pastoral  visitation  was  impossible,  and  owing  to 
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the  miscellaneous  and  changeable  character  of  his 
audiences,  the  pulpit  must  be  his  first  and  pre-eminent 
concern.  If  he  failed  in  preaching  and  conducting 
the  public  service,  failure  in  other  departments  was 
inevitable.  Being  solemnly  impressed  with  this  idea, 
he  set  his  house  in  order,  to  work  on  the  lines 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  end  in  view.  The 
church  was  made  severely  Congregational.  By 
unanimous  vote,  the  government  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Diaconate,  whose  members  were  to 
attend  to  its  management  and  to  such  visitation  as 
was  possible.  The  pastor's  main  work  was  to  preach, 
to  hold  what  services  he  thought  needful,  and  to 
conduct  all  the  church's  movements  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Righteousness.  On  these  lines  Dr.  Parker  has  from 
the  first  pursued  his  course,  fulfilling  his  ministry  with 
an  ever-growing  interest  and  influence,  till,  as  has 
been  said,  '  the  City  Temple  has  become  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  centre  of  Nonconformist  teaching 
that  London,  or  England,  possesses.' 

The  church  gradually  grew  in  numbers,  and  the 
congregations,  which  were  a  study  to  the  thoughtful 
mind,  became  as  large  as  the  place  would  hold.  In 
looking  over  the  people,  it  could  be  at  once  discerned 
that  a  considerable  portion  were  not  regular  attenders. 
They  came  early  to  obtain  a  comfortable  sitting,  but 
had  to  wait  until  five  minutes  before  the  service 
began.  Young  men  were  in  the  majority,  in  the 
ratio  of  about  seventy -five  to  eighty  per  cent. 
Ministers  of  various  denominations  could  be  seen 
and  easily  distinguished,  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
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priest  to  the  followers  of  '  General '  Booth.  Different 
peoples  and  nationalities  were  represented,  the  Negro, 
Indians,  Persians,  dwellers  in  New  Zealand,  and,  most 
of  all,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  these  coming  in 
large  numbers  during  the  season.  Dr.  Parker 
originally  proposed  to  set  apart  a  special  pew  for 
American  visitors,  by  way  of  expressing  the  church's 
and  his  own  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shown  to  him 
and  his  wife  when  visiting  their  country.  One  pew, 
however,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  numbers  of  transatlantic  cousins 
who  visit  the  City  Temple,  whose  back  galleries,  as 
the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  has  said,  'were  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.'  Congregations  as  large  and 
diverse  may  occasionally  be  gathered  by  special 
means  and  sensational  methods,  but  their  continuance, 
winter  and  summer,  spring  and  autumn,  whenever  the 
preacher  is  present,  betokens  a  power  not  of  the 
common  order. 

The  services  have  doubtless  been,  as  a  whole,  of  an 
attractive  nature.  The  musical  part  is  led  by  an  able 
organist,  who  has  a  large  choir,  accompanied  by 
violinists  and  a  specially  good  cornet  player.  The 
congregational  singing  resembles  the  sound  of  many 
waters.  The  Scripture  readings  are  brief,  with 
frequent  pauses — a  few  illuminating  words  of  com 
ment,  ending  abruptly.  Those  who  have  worshipped 
in  the  City  Temple  have  been  greatly  influenced  by 
the  prayers  of  the  pastor.  They  are  tender,  reverent, 
filial,  elevating,  and  breathe  a  childlike  spirit.  Some 
may  think  that  they  are  more  like  meditations  before, 
than  prayers  to  the  Lord  ;  but  when  their  spirit  and 
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essence  are  studied  they  reveal  all  the  constituents  of 
true  prayer.  Enshrined  within  them  they  have  'not 
my  will,  but  Thy  will  be  done.  Thou  knowest  best 
what  to  give  without  our  asking.'  Frequently  Dr. 
Parker  has  been  asked  if  he  prepared  his  prayers 
before  he  entered  the  pulpit,  and  the  answer  has  been, 
'  No,  I  prepare  myself,  not  my  prayers,  which  are  the 
spontaneous  utterances  of  the  heart,  as  these  are  given 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  they  were  mine, 
and  ofttimes  I  feel  refreshed  by  what  passes  through 
my  soul,  and  is  uttered  by  my  lips  ;  and  may  then  stop 
with  seeming  suddenness  because  no  more  has  been 
given  me  to  say.'  A  frequent  visitor  to  the  City 
Temple — himself  a  minister — has  said  :  '  I  can  listen 
to  the  sermon  without  a  tear,  but  I  cannot  do  so 
to  one  of  the  prayers.' 

The  discourse  is  the  central  part  of  the  service,  and 
that  which  gives  weight  to  all  the  other  exercises. 
Praise  and  prayer  appeal  to  God  :  the  sermon  is  God's 
appeal  to  man.  So  it  is  considered  by  Dr.  Parker, 
and  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  organ  through  which 
the  Divine  Spirit  deals  with  the  spirits  of  those  before 
him.  For  many  years  he  chose  long  texts  and 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  expounded  them  in  a 
homiletic  manner.  Latterly  he  has  selected  only  a 
few  suggestive  words  and  treated  them  discursively, 
seeking  to  enforce  and  illustrate  their  central  thought, 
and  their  application  to  every-day  life.  For  example, 
on  an  Easter  Sunday  morning  he  took  the  words — 
*  Jesus  met  them '  (Matt,  xxviii.  9),  his  first  words 
being:  'Jesus  had  a  way  of  meeting  people  unex 
pectedly.  He  has  never  abandoned  that  significant 
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and  blessed  way.  Jesus  waylays  men.  Jesus  watches 
the  travellers,  counts  their  footfalls,  observes  the  whole 
manifestation  of  their  personality  when  they  are  in 
grief,  and  wonder,  and  tender  communication  one  with 
another,  and  at  the  right  moment — for  Jesus  keeps  all 
the  moments — He  joins  them,  faces  them,  suddenly 
encounters  them,  and  asks  them  delicate  and  feeling 
questions.'  He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  'two 
environments/ — the  resurrection  and  the  birth  of  our 
Lord.  Throughout  the  whole  sermon  he  kept  close 
to  the  bearing  of  both  facts  on  every-day  experience, 
concluding  thus :  '  Look  at  the  spiritual  and  ideal 
significance  of  these  two  environments,  and  especially 
the  environment  of  the  resurrection.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  The  meaning  is  poetry,  ideality, 
higher  consciousness,  a  continually  self-refining  spiritu 
ality,  a  continual  shedding  off  of  the  old,  and  the 
poor,  and  the  mean,  that  belongs  to  our  own  nature, 
and  constant  rising  into  the  true  manhood.  Always 
remember  that  there  is  a  true  heredity,  as  well  as  a 
bodily  ancestry.  You  are  pleased  that  your  first  re 
membered  ancestor  wore  a  gold  ring.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  particularly  pleased  about  in  that  circumstance. 
And  you,  speaking  on  the  occasion,  may  say,  "  I  am 
the  son  of  a  man  who  worked  for  a  gold  ring,  and 
never  wore  it."  "  I  belong  to  an  old  ancestry,"  quoth 
one,  "who  shot  king  after  king,  on  field  after  field." 
"And  I,"  quoth  another,  "have  no  blood  r;cords  in 
my  family. 

"  Higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise : 
A  child  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 

And  if  you  have  the  gracious  soul,  the  beautiful  spirit, 
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the  very  soul  of  charity  and  helpfulness  to  others,  that 
is  fame.  All  else  may  be  infamy.' 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  the  secret 
of  Dr.  Parker's  power  as  a  preacher.  Many  have  been 
the  attempts  to  do  so,  some  of  them  foolish  enough. 
The  late  Professor  Drummond,  and  one  of  Scotland's 
most  able  preachers,  walked  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
for  hours  one  night  after  hearing  him  preach,  en 
deavouring  to  define  the  secret  of  his  power  and 
popularity,  but  failed  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they 
had  found  a  solution  of  the  problem.  His  egotism, 
says  one  ;  his  dramatic  action  and  his  humorous  and 
pithy  sayings,  his  general  eccentricities  and  his  sur 
prises,  say  others.  Those  who  seek  the  explanation  of 
his  greatness  and  power  in  these  directions  would 
measure  the  solar  system  with  a  yard  wand.  That  he 
is  an  egotist,  as  all  great  men  are,  cannot  be  denied, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  egotism 
which,  if  strong,  acute,  and  full  of  distinctive  character, 
is  precious,  and  remains  a  possession  of  the  race. 

He  is  dramatic  in  his  delivery;  all  outstanding 
orators  have  been  so  ;  he  is  humorous,  but  that  is  not 
the  attraction  which  has  gathered  before  his  pulpit 
some  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  and  other  nations.  These  qualities  are  on 
the  surface,  and  with  some,  perchance,  are  hindrances 
to  his  power  over  them ;  but  in  no  way  do  they  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  swayed  hundreds 
of  thousands,  as  the  tempest  bends  the  trees  of  the 
forest.  Great  results  must  have  adequate  causes  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  physical 
world. 
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To  what,  then,  is  this  preacher's  power  to  be  traced? 
Not  to  one  factor,  but  to  many,  some  of  them  being  sc 
subtle  as  to  defy  definition.  His  strong  personality 
goes  for  much,  for  it  is  at  once  marked  and  magnetic. 
His  voice,  too,  is  wonderful  in  its  fibre  and  compass, 
and  goes  to  the  making  of  a  successful  speaker.  Its 
tones  are  rich  and  varied,  sometimes  like  thunder,  and 
anon  as  gentle  and  pathetic  as  a  mother's  pleading. 
Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  on  hearing  him,  said  when  he 
reached  his  highest  note,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
descend  from  that  pitch  in  a  graceful  manner.  He 
was  more  than  astonished  when  the  next  sentence 
falsified  his  prediction.  Dr.  Parker's  delivery  is  arrest 
ing,  free  from  monotony  in  thought  or  utterance. 
Sometimes  his  hearers  are  startled  by  a  piercing  or 
puzzling  question,  or  delighted  with  an  epigram, 
uttered  with  an  irresistible  charm.  It  is  the  substance 
of  the  discourse  and  the  dress  and  manner  in  which  it 
is  presented,  taken  together,  wherein  lies  the  secret 
of  the  preacher's  hold  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
Were  there  no  substance  in  his  words  they  would 
vanish  into  space  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 
Fresh  and  inspiring  thought,  kindled  with  emotion  on 
sacred  themes,  never  fails  to  demand  attention.  This 
is  what  Dr.  Parker  gives  his  people  in  a  way  that 
pierces  and  enters  the  heart.  He  is  not  a  poetic 
preacher  in  the  accurate  sense  of  the  term,  though  his 
imagination  is  powerful,  and  his  ideas  of  an  elevated 
and  elevating  kind.  There  is  more  of  the  intuitional 
and  mystical  than  the  poetic  in  his  sermons,  and  he 
presents  his  conceptions  rather  in  the  setting  of  the 
imagination  than  in  the  framework  of  the  logical 
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faculty.  Latterly  he  has,  perhaps  to  his  loss, 
given  up  theological  conceptions  and  exposi 
tions,  and  makes  known  the  Christian  verities  in 
solution  more  than  in  doctrinal  form.  There  runs 
through  the  whole  of  his  preaching  a  firm  faith  in  the 
inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  terrible 
nature  and  turpitude  of  sin,  the  love  of  God  to  our 
fallen  race,  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  work  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  soul,  the  supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  nature  of  His  atonement,  and  the  neces 
sity,  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  of  faith  in  Christ  for 
salvation  and  a  righteous  life. 

The  preacher  of  the  City  Temple  understands  human 
nature,  its  sins  and  sorrows,  its  wants  and  aspirations, 
and  deals  personally  with  those  who  are  before  him. 
He  is  pre-eminently  a  reader,  lover,  and  expounder  of 
the  Bible;  never  wearying  in  saying  that  he  knows  it 
is  inspired  because  it  inspires;  that  it  is  from  God,  for 
it  contains  all  truths  required  to  make  the  individual 
noble  and  good,  society  righteous  and  prosperous,  and 
the  race  obedient  and  loving  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 
His  sermons  are  based  on  the  sacred  volume,  and  he 
has  little  less  than  contempt  for  those  who  seek  else 
where  for  texts.  In  the  Cross  he  glories,  and  the 
Christ  who  died  thereon  he  makes  known  as  Saviour, 
Brother,  and  human  Emancipator.  On  social  and 
political  questions,  as  such,  he  rarely  preaches,  though 
his  contention  is  that  he  is  always  dealing  with  these 
themes.  He  firmly  believes  that  society  is  to  be 
purified  and  elevated  through  the  individual,  and  that 
the  evils  that  prey  on  humanity  are  to  be  abolished, 
and  the  devil  confounded,  by  re-creating  men  by  the 
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power   of  Jesus    Christ,    Son   of   God,    and    Son   of 
Man. 

'I  have  nothing,'  he  said  recently,  'to  preach  to 
my  fellow-men  if  it  be  not  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross.'  Herein  is  found  the 
secret  of  his  confidence  and  the  source  of  his  power, 
which,  working  through  a  richly -endowed  soul,  pro 
duces  results  which  have  cheered  and  blessed  the 
multitudes  to  whom  he  has  made  known  the  word  of 
life. 

Testimonies  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  pastor 
of  the  City  Temple  are  numerous,  and  have  been 
freely  and  fully  borne  by  all  classes  and  in  many  lands. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte,  of  St.  George's 
United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  a  communication 
says : — '  The  first  Lord's  day  I  ever  spent  in  London 
I  was  happy  enough  to  hear  the  three  preachers  in  all 
London  I  was  most  anxious  to  hear.  In  the  forenoon 
I  heard  Mr.  Maurice  preach;  in  the  afternoon  I  heard 
Dean  Stanley;  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Spurgeon. 
Was  not  that  a  great  day's  delight  for  a  young 
minister?  On  another  Lord's  day,  some  time  after 
that,  I  heard  Dr.  Parker  preach  twice,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression — the  profit  of  that  out 
standing  day — originality,  individuality,  freshness,  rich 
ness,  suggestiveness — what  a  mass  of  manhood  and 
mind  in  our  friend!  He  is  by  far  the  ablest  man  now 
standing  in  the  English-speaking  pulpit.  He  stands 
in  the  pulpit  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  the  Atlas  of  In 
dependency,  the  pulpit  genius  of  all  the  Puritans,  and 
a  theologian  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  I  can  ever 
acknowledge  of  spiritual  light  and  life.  And  Dr. 
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Parker  is  a  true  and  worthy  successor  to  this  great 
Apostolic  Puritan/ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson  ('Ian  Maclaren') 
contributes  the  following  brief  estimate  of  Dr.  Parker 
as  a  preacher  : — 

'  If  this  were  considered  an  appreciation  it  would 
be  an  impertinence ;  if  it  be  accepted  as  a  sincere 
tribute  it  may  be  pardoned.  My  experience  of  Dr. 
Parker  is  confined  to  three  sermons,  two  speeches, 
two  conversations,  and  one  of  his  books.  It  has 
been  my  misfortune,  that  of  one  living  in  the  country 
and  not  in  the  capital — that  place  of  many  privileges 
— end  only  visiting  the  capital  for  exacting  engage 
ments,  not  to  have  heard  Dr.  Parker  more  frequently. 
It  is  my  deliberate  self-denial  that  I  have  not  read 
more  than  one  of  his  books.  I  could  not  hear  him 
because  I  had  not  the  opportunity,  I  dared  not  read 
him  because  I  also  in  my  measure  have  to  preach, 
and  no  minister  can  afford  to  have  texts  annexed 
and  taken  for  ever  from  his  hands  even  by  one  he 
may  respect  so  much  as  Dr.  Parker.  Like  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  this  great  preacher  (but  the  same  does 
not  hold  good  of  all  great  preachers)  has  laid  the 
ministry  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  inspiration, 
but  he  has  also  earned  a  grudge  for  annexation. 
One  is  left,  after  reading  Dr.  Parker  on  a  particular 
subject,  in  the  position  of  a  traveller  who  is  shut  off 
from  the  hillside  because  it  has  been  enclosed,  and 
belongs  by  the  appropriation  of  genius  to  another 
mind.  When  I  am  no  longer  able  to  preach  I  hope 
to  buy  a  complete  set  of  Dr.  Parker's  books  and 
discover  what  I  ought  to  have  said,  but,  of  course, 
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never  could  have  said,  upon  five  hundred  texts,  which 
will  be  a  wholesome  exercise,  edifying  and  chastening, 
for  eventide.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  have  heard 
Dr.  Parker  three  times  to  realise  that  he  occupies 
a  lonely  place  among  the  preachers  of  our  day. 
There  are  many,  I  trust,  as  sincere  and  earnest,  as 
devoted  to  truth  and  to  our  Lord ;  there  are  a  few 
more  learned  in  exposition  and  more  delicate  in  style. 
There  is  no  man,  so  it  seems  to  me,  who  so  distinctly 
suggests  that  quality  of  genius  which  cannot  be  traced 
and  which  cannot  be  acquired,  which  is  the  direct  gift 
of  God,  and  rises  like  a  spring  in  the  midst  of  flowers. 
His  position  among  preachers  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
poet  among  ordinary  men  of  letters.  One  knows  what 
certain  preachers  of  the  first  order  will  say  although  he 
could  not  say  it  himself,  and  also  how  they  came  to  be 
able  to  say  it,  although  the  same  means  did  not  help 
him  to  say  it.  But  one  cannot  imagine  what  Dr. 
Parker  will  discover  in  a  text,  and  one  is  sure  that  in 
no  possible  circumstances,  nor  with  all  the  training  in 
the  world,  could  he  have  discovered  it.  Before  this 
man's  vision  the  magnificent  commonplaces  of  the 
Gospel  re-appear  in  their  pristine  beauty  and  majesty, 
so  that  you  seem  to  have  heard  them  for  the  first  time 
as  they  came  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  or  the  Apostles, 
and  obscure  and  unpromising  passages  and  incidents 
yield  up  their  treasure  like  mines  that  have  suddenly 
been  opened.  The  power  of  his  preaching  lies  in  the 
contact  of  a  mind  of  perpetual  and  amazing  originality 
with  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  faculty 
which  Dr.  Parker  possesses  with  all  men  of  intellectual 
genius  of  discovering  the  principles  which  lie  behind 
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what  seems  the  poorest  detail,  and  which  resolve  all 
things  into  a  unity.  It  matters  not  how  unpromising 
may  be  the  door  by  which  he  chooses  to  enter,  it  has 
been  this  preacher's  high  faculty  to  bring  his  hearers 
ever  into  that  better  Garden  of  Eden  where  "there  is 
a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  and  the 
tree  of  life  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nation."  ' 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh  said  that  he  never  heard 
Dr.  Parker  preach  except  it  stirred  *  the  war  horse  in 
me,  and  made  me  more  anxious  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
against  evil.'  A  like  statement  has  been  frequently 
made  by  the  Rev.  George  Gladstone,  who  says  he 
'always  feels  more  determined,  after  a  sermon  from 
this  preacher,  to  be  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Word, 
and  that  no  grander  work  is  possible  to  man  than  to 
unfold  to  his  fellows  the  manifold  grace  of  God.' 

Not  ministers  only  speak  in  this  way,  but  members 
of  Parliament,  professional  men,  business  men,  working 
men  and  women,  pressmen,  actors,  and  common 
labourers  confess  that  they  are  impressed  by  his 
words  with  the  reality  of  life  and  the  value  of  true 
religion. 

In  the  year  when  the  City  Temple  was  opened,  it 
might  have  been  thought  Dr.  Parker  had  sufficient 
regular  work  to  attend  to,  which  would  forbid  him 
seeking  more  in  other  directions.  But  no;  his  resources 
seemed  to  be  adequate  for  anything,  and  he  rejoiced  to 
expend  them  in  many  directions.  He  was  always 
planning,  thinking  of  new  enterprises,  and  putting 
forth  his  power  in  speaking,  writing,  stirring  questions, 
and  publishing.  In  1874  he  published  a  minor  pro- 
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duction,  entitled  Job's  Comforters:  A  Religioits  Satire, 
directed  against  the  upholders  of  the  naturalistic 
conception  of  the  universe  and  man.  It  attained  a 
circulation  of  ninety  thousand  copies  in  a  very  short 
time,  was  translated  into  various  languages,  and  re 
printed  in  several  countries.  It  is  a  clever  production, 
written  in  a  captivating  style,  and,  throughout, 
its  satire  has  a  basis  of  thought  which  makes  it 
valuable.  The  man  of  Uz  is  introduced,  as  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  the  calamities  which  befell  him  are 
described.  His  prosperity  was  blasted,  and  even  his 
wife  '  spake  not  a  word  of  sympathy,  but  talked  of 
death  as  the  only  release  from  grief  so  unendurable.' 
The  Agnostic  philosophers  and  Scientists  of  the  hour 
heard  of  the  distress  of  the  poor  suffering  man,  and 
determined  to  hasten  to  his  relief.  '  They  came,  every 
one,  from  his  own  place — Huxley  the  Moleculite,  John 
Stuart  the  Millite,  and  Tyndall  the  Sadducee.'  They 
were  persuaded  they  could  assuage  the  sorrow  of  the 
man  of  Uz.  It  all  sprang,  they  were  certain,  from 
'religious  faith.'  Uproot  this,  and  the  Upas  tree  of 
misery  would  wither  and  fall  to  the  ground.  When 
they  came  to  Job,  Stuart  the  Millite  began  by  saying 
to  the  bewildered  man— 

*  Just  what  might  have  been  expected.  This  comes 
of  star-gazing  and  of  reading  the  patriarchs  instead  of 
watching  the  markets.'  He  added:  '  Be  your  own 
God,  and  then  pray  as  much  as  you  like.' 

The  Millite  having  failed,  Huxley  the  Moleculite 
tried  his  hand.  He  said  :  '  Understandest  thou  that 
this  disturbance  is  entirely  molecular;  by  some  means 
or  other  the  molecules  have  got  into  a  disordered 
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condition.'  Whereupon  Job  moaned  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul. 

Tyndall  the  Sadducee  then  gave  his  prescription  by 
saying: — 'Thy  children  have  melted  into  the  infinite 
azure  of  the  past  as  all  living  things  must  melt.  They 
have  gone  again  to  the  dust,  but  in  their  decomposition 
there  will  be  liberated  gases  .  .  .  which  will 
contribute  somewhat  to  the  nourishment  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  in  this  way  the  children  of  Job  will  be  of 
great  use  in  the  economy  of  Nature.' 

The  conversation  goes  on,  the  three  naturalists 
proving  themselves  miserable  comforters.  Then  the 
Lord  took  up  Job's  cause,  and  answered  them  out 
of  the  whirlwind,  and  opened  '  the  eyes  of  the  leaders 
of  science,  and  they  saw;  and,  behold,  the  mountain 
was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  around  Job,  and 
the  Lord  opened  their  ears  so  that  they  heard  voices 
other  than  of  men,  saying,  "  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with 
thee  :  the  God  of  Jacob  is  thy  refuge!  " 

The  brochure  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  many. 
Archbishop  Tait  thought  it  likely  to  do  much  good. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  congratulated  the 
author  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  accomplished  his 
delicate  task.  Professor  Tyndall  read  it,  and,  notwith 
standing  its  serious  ground  tone,  enjoyed  its  dramatic 
humour.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  versatility  and  critical 
acumen  of  the  author's  mind,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  current  thought  of  the  times,  as  that  was 
embodied  in  the  works  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
two  scientists  mentioned. 


CHAPTER    XI 
1874-1876 

Thursday  Service — Its  Nature — Uniqueness  of  Congregation — Its 
Catholicity — Its  Influence 

NONCONFORMIST  churches  have  not  been  forward  in 
providing  services  on  week-days,  being  outstripped 
in  this  particular  by  Episcopalians  and  Romanists. 
The  chapels  of  the  latter  are  always  open,  and  fre 
quently  services  are  held  during  the  week  which  the 
public  are  invited  to  attend.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
an  audience  to  worship  God  during  hours  devoted  to 
business  is  great,  but  it  is  well  if  it  can  be  overcome, 
more  particularly  in  the  midst  of  a  teeming  population 
such  as  is  found  in  the  metropolis. 

Dr.  Parker  was  determined  to  test  the  possibility  of 
such  a  service,  and  one  of  his  special  reasons  for  leaving 
Manchester  was  to  put  the  test  into  operation.  For 
many  years  the  idea  had  haunted  him  that  a  mid-week 
service  was  not  only  desirable,  but,  if  properly  and 
punctually  carried  out,  practical.  He  believed  that 
there  were  many  immersed  in  business  or  employed 
in  household  duties,  and,  consequently,  the  bearers  of 
heavy  burdens,  who  would  be  willing  to  come  together, 
and,  for  an  hour,  enter  into  communion  with  one 
another,  that  the  dust  of  earth  might  be  removed  from 
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their  spirits,  and  that  they  might  receive  a  draught  of 
the  water  of  life  to  cheer  them  in  their  weariness.  So 
soon,  therefore,  as  he  appeared  in  the  Poultry  Chapel 
he  made  it  known  that  he  would  hold  a  Thursday 
noonday  service,  which  would  begin  promptly  at  twelve, 
and  end  at  one.  The  first  was  held  on  Thursday, 
23rd  September,  1869,  in  the  Poultry  Chapel.  When 
the  chapel  was  sold,  Dr.  Parker  met  his  hearers  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  London  Wall ;  and  on  the  open 
ing  of  the  City  Temple  the  Thursday  meeting  took  its 
proper  place  amongst  the  other  services  to  be  regularly 
held  there, 

Had  Dr.  Parker  listened  to  the  predictions  of  some, 
he  would  never  have  preached  his  first  sermon  on 
Thursday  at  noon.  All  through  life  he  has  had  candid 
and  uncandid  friends,  who  thought  they  knew  better 
than  himself  what  was  the  wisest  course  to  pursue.  It 
will  never  succeed  in  the  City  of  London  said  some; 
in  the  suburbs  it  might  gather  together  a  few  ladies 
who  have  time  at  command,  but  business  men  have 
something  else  to  do.  It  may  last  for  a  few  weeks 
said  others,  but  it  is  certain  to  come  to  an  end  speedily, 
adding,  it  is  a  mistake  for  even  Dr.  Parker  to  try 
such  a  madcap  adventure  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
in  the  City  Temple ;  its  failure  will  follow  him  all  his  life. 
Such  prognostications  were  by  no  means  encouraging, 
but  they  did  not  shake  his  conviction  that  the  service 
would  succeed.  It  seemed  as  if  the  coldness  and  covert 
opposition  manifested,  made  him  more  determined  that 
there  should  be  nothing  lacking  on  his  part  to  make 
the  hour  profitable,  instructive,  and  stimulating,  to  all 
who  should  attend.  His  faith  has  been  rewarded:  his 
prayers  abundantly  answered. 
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From  the  beginning  the  service  has  been  of  the 
simplest  character.  The  full  choir  is  never  present, 
praise  being  led  by  the  organ  and  a  few  voices.  The 
hymns  are  two  in  number,  generally  well-known ;  the 
Scripture  reading  is  brief,  and  is  followed  by  a  short 
prayer.  The  sermon  is  the  part  which  occupies  the 
longest  time,  lasting  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  The 
preacher  is  frequently  at  his  best  on  these  occasions, 
and  gives  full  play  to  his  marvellous  power  of  per 
suasive  eloquence,  invective,  sarcasm,  humour,  and 
pathetic  appeal.  The  subjects  treated  are  never  what 
may  be  termed  sensational,  but  are  practical,  the  central 
thought  of  the  whole  being  the  necessity  of  the  new 
birth,  and  righteousness  and  obedience  to  the  Saviour- 
King's  will.  Occasionally,  before  the  closing  doxology 
is  sung  and  the  benediction  pronounced,  there  is  a  short 
address  on  some  passing  event,  when  the  audience  are 
taken,  as  it  were,  into  the  confidence  of  the  preacher, 
and  made  to  feel  that  they  are  identified  with  him  in 
his  work  and  experiences,  and  that  he  wants  them  to 
know  this,  and  the  thoughts  which  fill  his  mind.  These 
addresses  are  greatly  appreciated,  and  give  to  the  whole 
proceedings  a  social  feeling,  which  makes  the  City 
Temple  a  spiritual  home  to  the  Thursday  noon 
worshipper. 

The  attendance  at  these  meetings  averages  a 
thousand,  and  their  composition  is  mixed.  It  would 
be  interesting,  were  it  possible,  to  get  a  tabulated 
account  of  the  places  of  abode,  the  sections  of  the 
Christian  church — if  any — to  which  the  people  belong, 
and  the  professions  or  trades  of  those  who  make  up 
the  typical  Thursday  congregation.  The  assemblage  is 
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unique,  and  differs  in  many  particulars  from  that  which 
crowds  the  church  on  Sundays.  Shortly  before  the 
doors  are  opened,  little  groups  gather  round  the  prin 
cipal  entrance  in  Holburn  Viaduct.  *  The  first  person 
who  came,'  says  one  who  has  watched  them  collecting, 
'was  a  young  woman  of  the  working-class;  she  was 
determined  to  be  in  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stood 
holding  on  at  the  central  gate ;  then  a  group  of  young 
men  came,  with  books  under  their  arms,  and  talked 
together,  very  wisely,  no  doubt,  until  entrance  could  be 
obtained.  Working  -  men  were  there  —  one  with  a 
small  basket  of  tools ;  and  numerous  others,  some 
out  of  omnibuses,  hansoms,  and  carriages,  until  there 
would  be  upwards  of  a  hundred  waiting.'  When  the 
doors  are  opened,  the  seats  fill  up  gradually  under  the 
supervision  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  who  kindly 
hand  to  each  person  a  hymn-book  and  programme 
when  required.  Ministers  are  greatly  in  evidence,  for 
this  is  their  Sunday,  when  they  are  ministered  to  by 
one  who  has  the  gifts  and  graces  necessary  to  impart 
thoughts,  which,  after  passing  through  their  own  minds, 
may  be  given  to  others.  Many  such  are  present 
regularly,  and  would  not  miss  a  service  if  it  were  at 
all  within  their  power  to  be  present.  Students,  male 
and  female,  also  enjoy  the  hour,  with  book  and  pencil 
in  hand,  ready  to  note  down  any  striking  idea  or 
beautiful  sentence  which  may  be  uttered.  Thoughtful 
and  distinguished-looking  people  come  in  numbers, 
and,  by  their  demeanour,  manifest  their  appreciation 
of  what  is  said.  Few  public  men  visit  London  who  do 
not  find  their  way  to  the  City  Temple,  and  so  arrange 
their  business  as  to  be  present  at  the  noon  service. 
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In  a  word,  this  is  an  hour  when  all  classes  meet 
together,  and  have,  what  Beecher  calls,  '  a  little 
Sabbath  in  the  middle  of  the  week,'  feeling  that  the 
spot  they  stand  on  is  sanctified  ground. 

What  makes  it  the  more  attractive  is  the  catholic 
spirit  which  dominates  the  entire  proceedings.  The 
service  is  absolutely  undenominational,  and  the  members 
of  all  Christian  Churches,  and  those  outside  the  Christian 
fold,  are  made  welcome.  The  Roman  Catholic  sits 
beside  the  Protestant,  the  clergyman  beside  the 
Nonconformist  pastor,  the  Presbyterian  beside  the 
Independent,  and  the  Salvationist  beside  them  all; 
each  feeling  that  the  prayers  offered  and  the  message 
delivered  is  the  news  of  the  common  salvation,  and 
that  he  who  ministers  to  them — like  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles — believes  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
neither  bond  nor  free,  for  all  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

That  such  catholicity  might  be  realised,  at  least 
partially  for  one  hour  of  the  week,  was  one  reason 
why  the  noon  service  was  established,  and  why,  amidst 
sunshine  and  cloud,  joy  and  sorrow,  it  has  been  steadily 
carried  on.  Dr.  Parker  has  always  been  able  to  look 
over  the  walls  of  his  garden  and  admire  the  beauty 
and  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  his  neighbours'  flowers. 
Blessings  of  thought,  inspiration,  and  enthusiasm  have 
come  to  him  from  all  sections  of  the  Church,  and  it 
has  been  his  aim  to  draw  them  together — to  make 
them  one  in  spirit  and  in  sympathy.  With  this  end 
in  view,  he  made  several  efforts  to  secure  some  of 
the  more  liberal  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
to  preach  in  the  City  Temple  on  a  Thursday.  In 
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1875,  he  asked  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle, 
then  in  London,  to  occupy  his  pulpit.  The  request 
was  agreed  to,  but  before  the  day  arrived  Mr.  Fre 
mantle  was  inhibited  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  in  1886  also  consented  to  preach, 
but  was  similarly  prevented.  After  each  occasion  a 
conference  was  convened  in  the  City  Temple,  at  the 
first  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  presided, 
when  the  speakers  were  Dean  Stanley,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fremantle,  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
Dr.  Stoughton,  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  and  Dr.  Parker. 
There  was  a  crowded  audience,  the  interest  largely 
centring  in  the  address  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 
In  quiet  and  beautiful  tone  and  sentiment,  he  expressed 
his  disappointment  at  the  occurrence,  and  hoped  that 
better  things  would  soon  obtain.  It  could  be  seen, 
however,  that  he  recognised  the  difficulties  which  were 
in  the  way  of  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  exchang 
ing  pulpits  because  of  the  laws  of  the  State  Church. 
The  meeting  was  one  to  be  remembered,  and  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  movement  for  Christian  unity  which 
has  since  become  so  powerful. 

In  the  year  1877,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  laudable 
object,  Dr.  Parker  secured  the  services  of  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  delivered  an  address  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Thursday  service.  The  subject 
was  'Preaching.'  'That  address,'  writes  Dr.  Parker, 
'was  a  precious  treasure  for  memory  and  heart.  It 
was  a  classic  delight  in  its  composition  and  its 
language.  It  was  an  anthem  in  prose.  In  the  course 
of  his  brilliant  address  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  sketches  of 
great  parliamentary  speakers  and  pulpit  orators,  such 
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as  Richard  Lalor  Shell,  Henry  Melvill,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Newman,  and  others ;  each  was  sketched  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.  His  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
connected  with  preaching  simply  astonished  all  experts 
in  that  art.  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  about  preaching  as  if 
he  had  never  spoken  on  any  other  subject.'  His  words 
were  stimulating  to  all  who  heard  them,  and  made 
preachers  feel  the  grandeur  of  their  sacred  vocation. 

The  cause  of  Christian  benevolence  has  not  been 
forgotten  at  these  services.  The  first  and  greatest 
commandment  is  to  love  God,  and  the  second  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  we  love  ourselves.  The  brotherhood 
of  man  is  a  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  succour  of  those 
who  stand  in  need  of  assistance  is  its  embodiment  in 
practice.  The  widow,  the  orphan,  the  destitute  and 
the  oppressed  are  those  whom  followers  of  Christ 
should  delight  to  assist.  This  being  acknowledged, 
the  offerings  at  the  services  have  often  been  given  to 
individuals,  who  were  for  the  time  being  under  the 
burden  of  a  heavy  care,  and  to  Institutions  which  were 
carrying  out  the  law  of  love. 

Where  schools  and  orphanages  were  appealed  for, 
the  children  were  placed  in  the  choir  seats,  immediately 
behind  the  pulpit,  and,  as  the  preacher  said,  presented 
the  most  eloquent  appeal  which  could  be  made  on  their 
behalf.  Their  singing  and  appearance  touched  many 
hearts,  and  opened  many  purses.  Among  the  Insti 
tutions  which  were  aided  in  this  manner,  were  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  Stockwell  Orphanage,  Haverstock  Hill 
Orphanage,  Little  Boys'  Home,  Farningham,  Cater- 
ham  School  for  Ministers'  Sons,  and  Reedham  Asylum 
for  Fatherless  Children.  Armenian  Refugees,  con- 
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verted  French  Priests,  and  many  others,  who,  from  no 
fault  of  their  own,  were  suffering  poverty,  were  also 
the  recipients  of  benefits.  The  kindness  manifested 
was  appreciated  by  the  Governors  of  the  several  Insti 
tutions,  and  by  private  individuals  who  received  the 
aid  rendered. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  after  a  severe  illness,  wrote — '  I  am 
able  to  sit  up  to  write,  and  my  first  duty  is  to  thank 
you.  I  do  so  with  all  my  heart.  You  have  been 
kindness  itself  to  me.  Without  solicitation  you  have 
aided  me  in  my  work  with  brotherly  heartiness.  The 
Great  Father  reward  you  for  this.  I  am  burdened 
with  a  sense  of  personal  unworthiness  ;  but  the  cause 
of  the  orphan  is  worthy  of  all  service,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  have  a  reward  in  advocating  it.' 

A  touching  reference  was  made  in  a  letter  by  one 
formerly  in  connection  with  the  Orphanage,  who,  with 
the  other  orphan  boys,  attended  one  of  the  services 
when  the  collection  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  funds 
of  the  Reedham  Asylum  for  Fatherless  Children.  The 
day  was  a  gala  day  for  them  all,  and  the  boy  thought 
that  all  the  people  had  assembled  to  look  at  them 
as  they  sat  so  proudly  in  the  gallery.  When  the 
sermon  began  he  soon  discovered  that  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation  did  not  rise  so  high,  but  were  riveted  on 
the  speaker.  The  scene  and  the  tones  of  the  voice 
were  never  forgotten,  although  it  is  confessed  the 
sermon  made  no  impression  on  the  mind ;  all  thoughts 
being  taken  up  with  a  promised  repast  they  were  to 
receive  when  the  meeting  was  ended,  and  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  turn  the  one  orange  provided  for 
each  into  two. 
K 
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This  boy,  on  growing  up  to  manhood,  became  an 
actor,  his  mother  being  in  the  same  profession,  in 
which  he  also  found  a  wife.  They  were  attracted  to 
the  City  Temple,  influenced  for  good  by  the  preaching, 
and  led  to  see  the  tragedy  of  life  in  what  to  others  was 
merely  a  source  of  amusement.  One  of  the  things 
which  melted  this  actor  was  the  description  given  of  a 
mother  working  in  the  home  with  small  means  to 
make  ends  meet  honestly,  and  the  father  inking  the 
band  of  his  bowler  hat  to  look  as  respectable,  when  he 
went  out  to  work,  as  an  honest,  though  poor  man 
should.  'That  was  my  bit  of  the  sermon,'  he  writes 
in  a  letter ;  '  the  people  around  me  smiled,  but  I  wept, 
knowing  it  all,  and  its  reality.'  Such  touches  of 
nature,  which  are  so  frequently  given  on  Thursday 
morning,  do  much  to  attach  the  audience  to  the 
preacher.  They  make  the  whole  world  kin,  and  bind 
into  unity  those  who  would  otherwise  be  diverse  and 
separated. 

Testimonies  as  to  the  beneficial  and  inspiring  effect 
of  the  noon  service  come  from  all  classes  and  from  all 
English-speaking  lands.  Conformists  and  Noncon 
formists  alike,  in  increasing  numbers,  have  attended 
and  appreciated  the  services,  and  expressed  in  various 
ways  their  high  estimate  of  their  stimulating  and 
uplifting  influence. 

Shortly  after  they  were  established  the  late  Dean 
Vaughan  of  the  Temple  Church  wrote  : — '  I  have 
been  to  the  Thursday  morning  service  in  the  City 
Temple,  and  was  immensely  struck  by  the  scene  and 
by  the  sermon.'  Another  clergyman  wrote  : — '  I  often 
(always  as  often  as  I  can — though  too  often  hindrances 
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occur)  pop  in  to  your  Thursday  Lecture.  And  I 
cannot  feel  grateful  enough  to  you  and  to  God  for 
all  the  benefit  it  does  to  me.  There  is  no  pleasure 
so  great  in  all  the  week,  and  I  feel  that  the  good  I 
gain  not  only  benefits  my  own  soul,  but  indirectly  my 
congregation.  I  always  preach  the  better  after  hearing 
you.' 

The  Rev.  Father  Stanton,  of  St.  Albans,  Holborn, 
writes,  i7th  Feb.,  1902: — 'I  live  almost  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  City  Temple,  and  occasionally  go  in  for 
the  Thursday  noon-day  service,  and  have  always  been 
helped  and  encouraged  by  the  sermon.  Dr.  Parker's 
expositions  of  Holy  Scripture  are  to  me  most 
suggestive  and  full  of  poetry,  and  often  a  great  help 
in  thinking  out  sermons.  I  always  come  away  with 
a  feeling  of  reverence  for  and  love  of  God's  Word, 
and  never  with  the  remembrance  of  an  unkind  remark 
about  those  who  differ  from  him.' 

A  city  man  who  was  travelling  sent  a  communi 
cation  from  the  Sahara  Desert,  in  which  he  says  : — 
*  You  don't  know  how  many  business  men  are  being 
influenced  for  good  by  your  Thursday  morning 
sermons.'  Arrangements  are  made  in  certain  places 
of  business,  where  a  large  number  of  young  men  and 
women  are  employed,  whereby  they  get  the  hour  on 
Thursdays  by  rotation,  a  favour  which  is  received 
with  thanksgiving.  One  large  firm  may  be  mentioned, 
which  has  branch  establishments  over  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  where  the  manager  arranges  for  those 
under  him  to  get  to  the  City  Temple  on  Thursday,  when 
he  goes  himself  if  business  engagements  permit.  The 
hour  is  held  sacred  and  so  prized  by  the  clerks  that 
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they  would  not  forego  the  privilege,  except  in  cases  of 
the  greatest  emergency,  and  they  are  never  asked  to 
do  so. 

The  strangest  class  influenced  and  led  to  this  place 
of  worship  consists  of  those  who  never  enter  any  other 
church.  One  of  such  was  saluted  with  an  exclamation 
of  astonishment  by  a  friend,  who  knew  his  non-church- 
attending  habits — '  Why,  how  comes  it  you  are  here  ? 
You  are  the  last  person  I  would  have  expected  to  find 
in  such  a  place  ! '  The  reply  was — '  I  have  been  here 
every  Thursday  I  could  get  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  I  enjoy,  and  am  the  better  for  it,' 

A  Scotch  magistrate,  who  has  frequent  official 
business  in  London,  never  loses  a  chance  of  spending 
an  hour  hearing  Dr.  Parker  at  the  noon  service,  and 
'  I  never/  he  says,  '  leave  the  City  Temple  without 
having  received  strength  and  blessing,  and  I  thank 
God  that  the  preacher  is  on  the  side  of  Christ  and 
religion,  for  if  he  had  been  on  the  other  side,  with  his 
power  and  fascinating  influence,  he  would  have 
wrecked  the  faith  of  thousands.'  He  adds — '  The 
Thursday  mid-day  service  I  found  to  be  in  some 
respects  a  source  of  even  greater  spiritual  profit  than 
the  Sunday  service,  The  teaching,  I  found,  was  ever 
essentially  practical  and  direct;  and  in  it,  present  duty 
and  practical  religion  were  inculcated  as  the  inexorable 
test  of  genuine  Christianity.  Personally,  I  was  never 
present  without  feeling  lifted  out  of  myself,  and 
introduced  into  a  pure,  elevating  atmosphere,  whose 
influence  I  felt  was  to  brace  one  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  remainder  of  the  week.  In  view  of 
the  immense  number  of  professional  and  business  men 
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who  consecrate  a  weekly  hour  to  these  services,  they 
must  have  proved  simply  invaluable  during  many  long 
years.  They  are  unique  in  their  character,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  how  an  institution  so  simple  and  of 
such  transcendent  importance  has  not  been  established 
in  other  large  cities.  Long  may  Dr.  Parker  be  spared 
to  continue  them ! '  And  an  unsympathetic  critic, 
before  he  closes  his  article,  writes — *  If  Dr.  Parker 
will  accept  a  word  of  congratulation  and  sympathy,  it 
is  concerning  that  Thursday  morning  he  loves  so  well/ 
View  it  from  any  standpoint,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  services  ever  held  in  the  City  of  London 
or  elsewhere.  There  have  been  mid-day  services  of 
importance  and  influence  instituted  by  others.  The 
famous  and  eloquent  Dr.  Chalmers  held  such  a  service 
in  Glasgow  when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and 
power,  at  which  he  delivered  his  famous  Astronomical 
Lectures,  attracting  much  attention  at  the  time ;  but  it 
soon  came  to  an  end.  In  some  Episcopalian  City 
Churches  in  London  services  are  held  on  week-days, 
but  the  audiences  are  skeletons,  to  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  both  hands ;  and  the  Ancient  Merchant 
Lecture,  delivered  by  some  of  the  ablest  ministers  in 
the  Congregational  body,  has  a  poor  attendance. 
These  facts  prove  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  such  a 
meeting,  even  when  several  able  preachers  take  it  in 
hand.  The  City  Temple  service  has  never  failed  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  to-day  it  is  better  attended, 
more  appreciated,  and  more  useful  than  ever.  The 
late  Joseph  Cook  thought  he  had  performed  a  wonder 
when  he  had  delivered  one  hundred  and  sixty  Monday 
lectures.  He  was  amazed  to  find  that  Dr.  Parker  had 
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delivered  some  thirteen  hundred  sermons  on  Thursday, 
and  was  still  going  on.  It  is  all  but  miraculous,  when 
viewed  as  presented  by  Sir  George  Mason  in  a  letter 
to  the  public  press — '  There  is  one  man,'  he  said, 
*  holding  a  religious  service,  for  one  hour,  on  one 
mid-day  in  the  week,  preaching  from  one  book,  and 
essentially  on  one  subject,  for  thirty  years,'  and  the 
people  all  the  while  waiting  with  eagerness  on  his 
ministry.  It  is  a  marvel  not  easily  explained. 

How  do  you  account  for  its  success  ? '  is  a  question 
Dr.  Parker  has  frequently  been  asked,  and  his  answer 
is — '  I  have  done  nothing  in  it ;  I  have  simply  said, 
"  Lord,  speak  through  me."  I  have  hardly  ever 
known  one  sentence  I  was  going  to  utter,  but  I  knew 
every  thought  I  wished  to  explain  and  to  enforce.  It 
is  the  doing  of  the  Lord,  and  wonderful  in  mine 
eves!' 


CHAPTER  XII 
1876-1880 

Church  Government — *  Priesthood  of  Christ '— '  Tyne  Chylde '—Candi 
date  for  City  of  London — Chairman  Congregational  Union 

HAVING  made  all  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  calling  in  the  City  of  London,  Dr.  Parker  went  on 
his  way  with  hopefulness  and  success.  It  was  em 
phatically  his  own  way.  He  did  not  believe  that  two 
persons  could  occupy  the  driver's  seat  of  a  coach  with 
advantage,  and  the  same  idea  applied  to  such  a  church 
as  his.  While  serving  Christ  by  serving  the  church, 
he  believed  the  minister  should  have  full  control  of  its 
services — a  doctrine  which  he  had  preached  and  acted 
upon  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  It  is  the 
right  principle  to  guide  the  ongoings  of  any  church, 
but  more  particularly  such  as  that  over  which  he  pre 
sided.  Unless  possessed  of  full  liberty  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action,  he  could  not  feel  at  ease,  nor 
exercise  the  powers  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

This  liberty  was  granted,  and  by  no  section  of  the 
church  more  cheerfully  than  by  the  seven  deacons  whc 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  what  per 
tained  to  finance,  property,  and  other  things  of  a 
similar  kind.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Parker  has  been 
exceedingly  fortunate.  His  office-bearers  have  ever 
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been  warmly  attached  to  him  personally,  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  they  were  called  upon  to  promote. 
From  the  first,  there  has  been  little  or  no  friction 
between  pastor,  office-bearers,  and  people.  If  any 
difference  of  opinion  did  arise,  which  has  rarely  been 
the  case,  it  was  settled  somewhat  after  this  manner : 
*  It  is  evident,'  the  Doctor  would  say,  '  that  you  cannot 
have  your  way  if  the  majority  is  to  have  its  way ; 
therefore  as  you  stand  alone,  comparatively,  it  would 
be  better  for  all  parties  that  you  should  withdraw  your 
opposition,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  that  you  should 
retire.'  The  gentle  hint  would  be  taken,  and  the 
difference  ended. 

The  following  incident  reveals  the  manner  of  the 
man  in  this  relation— 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  once  suddenly  decided  to  visit 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  America,  and  the  Doctor 
accordingly  wired  his  deacons  to  secure  pulpit  supplies 
for  the  following  five  Sundays.  No  previous  intima 
tion  had  been  given,  so  some  of  the  deacons  resented 
this. 

When  Dr.  Parker  returned,  murmurs  of  the  dis 
approval  reached  his  ears,  and  at  the  next  church 
meeting,  after  the  ordinary  business  had  been  trans 
acted,  he  rose  and  said — '  I  hear  that  my  action  in 
going  away  without  giving  notice  has  been  criticised. 
I  want  to  hear  those  criticisms.  This  is  the  one 
opportunity  for  members  of  this  church  to  vent  their 
feelings.  I  invite  you  to  speak.  Who  will  begin  ? ' 

For  a  minute  or  so  nobody  responded.  Then  one 
member  rose,  and  said  he  ventured  to  think  their 
minister  had  treated  them  in  a  rather  offhand  manner 
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After  several  had  spoken,   the   Doctor  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  said — 

'We  have  ten  minutes  yet.  Will  anybody  else 
speak  ? ' 

Another  got  up,  and,  on  concluding,  the  Doctor 
said— 

'  We  have  yet  two  minutes.  Will  nobody  else  add 
an  observation  ? ' 

Another  member  spoke,  and  then  Dr.  Parker  said 
the  time  for  ending  the  meeting  had  been  reached, 
and  closed  without  one  word  of  reply  to  the  criticisms 
passed  upon  him  by  pronouncing  the  benediction. 
The  wise  man  has  said  that  a  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,  but  silence  in  this  instance  choked  it  in 
its  inception. 

Pastoral  visitation,  as  generally  understood,  was 
not  attempted  :  in  lieu  of  this,  Dr.  Parker  arranged  to 
see  any  who  desired  an  interview  on  business,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  services  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays. 
Numbers  of  strangers,  in  addition  to  members,  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities — some  of  the  inter 
views  being  of  an  important,  and  others  of  an  amusing 
character.  A  few  minutes  is  given  to  each,  some 
being  answered  before  their  request  is  half  spoken. 
Ministers,  missionaries,  and  students,  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  or  from  other  lands,  visit  the 
vestry  by  the  hundred  every  year  in  order  to  get  a 
shake  of  the  hand  and  a  few  words  from  the  preacher. 
Many  distinguished  people  have  had  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Parker  on  these  occasions,  and  have  written  their 
names  either  in  the  pulpit  Bible  or  the  renowned 
Visitors'  Book.  In  this  way  his  personal  influence  has 
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been  extended,  and  his  words  treasured  as  those  of  a 
friend. 

A  theological  student,  who  is  now  the  well-known 
minister  of  a  large  church,  said — '  I  went  in  to  speak 
to  him  and  thank  him  for  the  promise  he  made  to 
address  the  students  when  visiting  our  city.  He  shook 
hands  with  me  so  cordially  that  I  felt  his  influence 
permeating  me  for  many  days  after.'  This  influence 
may  have  been  what,  sometimes  in  ignorance,  is  called 
magnetic  power  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  power 
possessed  by  all  moving  orators,  and  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  some  speakers  seem  to  exercise  as  much 
influence  by  a  wave  of  their  hand  as  do  others  by 
a  long  discourse.  This  faculty  belongs  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  presiding  office-bearer  of  the  City 
Temple. 

If  the  pulpit  was  Dr.  Parker's  right  hand  whereby 
he  did  his  work,  moulding  the  thoughts  and  lives  of 
thousands,  the  press  might  be  said  to  be  his  left  hand 
by  which  he  accomplished  much.  By  the  printed  page 
he  multiplied  himself,  addressing  not  only  the  three 
thousand  within  the  walls  of  his  church,  but  multitudes 
over  all  the  world.  The  sermons  preached  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  were  published,  with  other  items 
of  interest,  every  week  in  the  City  Temple  Pulpit. 
By-and-by  a  weekly  journal,  The  Fountain,  was 
secured,  and  afterwards  superseded  by  the  Christian 
Chronicle,  which  was  under  Dr.  Parker's  control  as 
editor-in-chief,  and  at  first  was  largely  contributed  to 
by  him.  His  sermons  were  the  most  valuable  contents 
of  the  paper,  though  it  was  well  conducted,  and  had 
many  articles  of  interest  in  its  issues.  It,  too,  came  to 
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an  end,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  was  incor 
porated  with  another  paper. 

The  changes  in  these  matters  were  indicative  of  the 
energy  and  fertility  of  Dr.  Parker's  mind.  He  has 
never  suffered  from  a  dearth  of  ideas,  plans,  and 
schemes.  So  many  pressed  themselves  on  his 
attention  that  frequently  he  scarcely  knew  what  to 
choose.  This  accounts  for  the  fact — seen  by  those 
who  closely  watched  his  action — that  he  commenced 
many  things,  full  of  earnestness  in  his  endeavour  to 
make  them  succeed,  and  in  a  short  time  gave  them 
up,  and  eagerly  pursued  other  courses.  One  thing, 
however,  has  known  no  change  in  his  life  :  preaching 
has  been  his  all-absorbing  passion.  A  lady  asked 
him — *  What  is  your  hobby  ? '  In  a  moment  he 
answered,  '  Preaching/  '  Yes,  I  know  you  love  that, 
but  I  mean  what  is  the  hobby  which  occupies  your 
time  of  leisure  ? '  '  Preaching,'  was  the  reply;  '  I  have 
no  hobby  but  preparing  for  or  delivering  sermons ; 
they  occupy  my  whole  time,  and  engage  the  energies 
of  my  whole  soul.'  Other  things  are  held  subservient 
to  this,  the  chief  end  of  his  life. 

In  1876  Dr.  Parker  published  a  volume  entitled 
The  Priesthood  of  Christ:  A  Re-statement  of  Vital 
Truth.  In  its  preparation  he  bestowed  special  care, 
looking  upon  the  doctrine  as  of  supreme  importance 
to  all  Christians.  He  held  that  it  is  vital  and  life- 
giving,  cannot  be  passed  by,  denied,  or  spiritually 
misunderstood,  without  the  power  of  the  gospel  being 
weakened,  and  a  decay  of  religion  experienced.  In 
the  preface  he  states  —  'The  writing  of  it  has 
renewed  and  deepened  my  own  love  to  the  Son  of 
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God,  and  enabled  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  with 
more  than  ever  of  assured  and  tender  emphasis.  I 
cannot  but  hope,  therefore,  that  the  reading  of  it  may 
bring  light  and  peace  to  the  reader,  and  that  if  any  of 
my  brother  ministers  peruse  it  they  may  fully  enter 
into  the  joy,  the  rapturous  yet  chastened  delight  which 
has  overflowed  my  own  spirit  in  the  study  of  the 
Priesthood  of  Christ/ 

The  contents  are  rightly  termed  'a  study,'  for  no 
one  need  attempt  to  read  the  volume  who  is  not 
prepared  for  concentrated  and  consecutive  thought. 
The  author  takes  the  Bible  as  an  inspired  revelation 
of  the  stupendous  fact,  and  seeks  in  its  declarations 
the  root  of  the  doctrine  as  well  as  its  fruit.  Among 
the  questions  discussed  are — What  did  Jesus  do  for 
men  which  men  could  not  have  done  for  themselves  ? 
Wherein  lies  the  necessity  of  mediation  ?  The  Bible 
left  man  dead;  does  Christ  evade  this  fact,  or  boldly 
and  sufficiently  meet  it  ?  Take  away  Paul's  reference 
to  the  sufferings  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  what  is  left  ? 
The  reasoning  on  these  questions  is  not  popular,  nor 
is  it  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  the  systematic 
theologian.  It  is  fundamental;  sometimes  too  subtle 
for  ordinary  apprehension,  but  always  suggestive. 
Here,  indeed,  lies  the  real  value,  and  that  perchance 
was  the  design  of  the  work.  After  stating  his  own 
doctrine,  the  author  examines  the  moral  and  forensic 
theories,  and  is  satisfied  with  neither.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  as  follows— 

'  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this :  Christ  did  something 
for  me  which  I  never  could  have  done  for  myself;  I 
know  this  partly  by  my  reason,  but  mainly  by  my 
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feeling;  if  I  am  told  that  He  set  me  an  example,  I 
know  not  only  that  the  answer  is  insufficient,  but  that 
it  mocks  and  torments  me  by  a  challenge  infinitely  in 
excess  of  my  strength;  if  I  am  told  that  He  bore  my 
sins  in  His  own  body,  that  He  was  wounded  for  my 
transgressions  and  bruised  for  my  iniquities,  that  He 
gave  Himself  for  me,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  my  heart 
(sinful,  weary,  self-helpless)  feels  that  "  truly  this  man 
was  the  Son  of  God  "  and  the  Saviour  of  the  World. 
The  Atonement  never  comes  fully  within  the  purview 
and  dominion  of  the  mere  intellect:  it  is  not  a  meta 
physical  riddle,  nor  is  it  an  enigma  to  be  guessed  by 
superior  shrewdness;  it  comes  to  the  soul  quietly, 
suddenly,  in  hours  of  self- torment  and  despair;  to  the 
understanding  it  may  be  a  transient  flash,  in  whose 
startling  glory  things  ineffable  are  seen,  but  to  the 
heart  it  is  an  abiding  presence,  giving  assurance  of  its 
reality  in  many  ways,  but  mainly  in  a  still,  small  voice, 
saying — "Thy  sins  which  are  many  are  all  forgiven 
thee.'" 

The  volume  received  encomiums  from  reviewers,  but 
it  was  not  looked  upon  with  favour  by  some  of  the 
author's  brethren.  They  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  him  and 
his  sayings,  not  failing  occasionally  to  let  him  know 
that  he  was  the  object  of  their  observation.  Some 
professed  to  be  startled,  if  not  shocked,  by  various 
statements  and  doctrines  advanced.  These  did  not 
pertain  to  the  Priesthood  or  Atonement  of  the  Lord, 
but  to  what  had  been  put  forth  in  a  somewhat 
elaborate  way  in  a  chapter  on  the  ultimate  aspects 
of  Christ's  Priesthood.  He  starts  with  the  statement 
— Life  is  a  series  of  illusions  ;  it  promises  one  thing 
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and  gives  another.  In  illustrating  this  postulate 
certain  words  are  examined,  amongst  others,  Resur 
rection  and  Immortality.  These  terms  express  to 
different  minds  different  ideas.  One  holds  that  men 
rise  again  in  each  other ;  the  parent  rises  in  the 
child,  and  the  older  in  the  younger ;  that  the  teacher 
rises  again  and  becomes  immortal  in  all  who  believe 
his  doctrine ;  that  in  this  sense  Milton  lives,  and 
Bunyan,  the  whole  army  of  martyrs,  and  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  apostles;  he  denies  the  immortality  of 
the  individual,  and  affirms  the  immortality  of  the  race  ; 
he  says  '  men  die,  but  man  lives  for  ever.'  This 
doctrine,  which  does  not  differ  much,  if  at  all,  from  the 
Nirvana  of  Buddhism,  is  explained,  and  the  difficulties 
it  creates  are  considered  with  consummate  ability.  Its 
advantage  over  the  view  generally  entertained  is 
pointed  out,  and  the  statement  made — •'  It  gives  unity 
instead  of  confusion ;  it  throws  light  on  the  darkest 
problems  ;  it  glorifies  the  mercy  and  patience  of  God ; 
it  explains  the  apparent  slowness  of  the  Divine 
movement;  it  quickens  me  to  work  while  it  is  called 
day  ;  it  makes  me  no  more  a  stranger  and  foreigner, 
but  part  of  the  great  household  and  commonwealth 
of  Christ.' 

Pens  were  soon  busy  in  the  organs  of  the 
Congregational  body  pointing  out  the  grievous 
departure  from  the  faith  of  the  minister  of  the  City 
Temple,  who  had  placed  himself  in  a  position  where 
he  could  be  assailed,  if  not  exorcised  from  the  circle  of 
the  brotherhood.  Words  were  strong,  feeling  stronger, 
and  at  last  Dr.  Parker  saw  that  the  time  had  come 
when  he  could,  without  sacrificing  his  freedom,  make 
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an  explanation  to  his  people,  This  he  did  by  stating, 
in  substance,  that  he  had  set  the  subject  before  his 
readers  in  its  strongest  light  as  one  of  the  speculations 
of  some  thoughtful  minds  which  ought  to  be  known ;  at 
the  same  time  adding  '  that  it  could  not  but  awaken 
the  strongest  opposition,  for  it  had  no  support  from 
the  letter  of  Scripture,'  and  much  to  contradict  it.  The 
agitation  died  away  as  rapidly  as  it  had  begun. 

Another  volume,  which  came  from  the  same  un 
wearied  pen  in  1880,  must  be  mentioned.  Dr.  Parker 
has  said  that  no  one  ever  began  more  diaries  than  he, 
but  they  soon  came  to  an  end.  He  wearied  when 
writing  about  himself  in  a  consecutive  manner,  but  like 
Paul,  he  gave  autobiographical  notes  in  many  para 
graphs  of  his  sermons  and  other  writings.  Under 
standing  that  there  was  a  desire  to  become  acquainted, 
to  some  extent,  with  his  wonderful  life,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  had  developed  from  the  Hexham  boy  to  be 
a  great  pulpit  power  in  London,  he  made  one  or  two 
attempts  to  satisfy  his  friends.  A  few  brief  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Chronicle  were 
read  with  avidity,  and  the  completion  of  the  life  was 
looked  forward  to  with  interest.  The  third  article  was 
reached,  then  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  until  an 
announcement  was  made  that  a  volume  entitled, 
Tyne  Chylde :  My  Life  and  Teaching,  Partly  in  the 
Daylight  of  Fact,  Partly  in  the  Limelight  of  Fancy, 
was  about  to  be  published.  The  book  was  bought 
eagerly  by  many  who  thought  they  would  at  last  secure 
a  full  sketch  of  the  life  they  wished  to  understand. 
Again  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the 
daylight  of  fact  was  somewhat  scanty,  and  the  limelight 
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of  fancy  in  abundance.  About  ten  pages  were  given 
to  the  facts  and  incidents  of  his  early  years ;  the 
remainder  of  the  volume  being  filled  with  parables, 
visions,  colloquies  and  other  varied  matter,  written 
in  a  strikingly  lucid  and  graphic  style.  The  book 
has  its  merits,  and  the  description  of  his  youthful 
days  is  pathetic  and  poetic.  It  has  been  exceedingly 
popular,  and  its  perusal  has  led  many  readers  to  seek 
after,  and  possess  some  of  the  author's  other  works. 

In  the  year  1880  Lord  Beaconsfield  dissolved  Par 
liament,  and  a  general  election  took  place  in  the  month 
of  March.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  once  more  appealing  to  the  people  on  behalf  of 
Liberalism,  and  entered  into  the  fray  with  the  deter 
mination  to  conquer.  His  speeches  and  appeals 
evoked  intense  enthusiasm  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  electorate  were  weary  of  the  Tory 
Government  and  desired  a  change.  Amongst  those 
who  were  roused  to  fever  heat  on  the  questions  of  the 
day  was  the  Pastor  of  the  City  Temple,  who,  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  issued  an  address  as  a  candidate  for 
the  city  of  London.  In  his  address  he  stated  that  as 
long  as  there  was  an  Established  Church  there  were 
many  questions  which  Nonconforming  ministers  could 
throw  light  upon  as  bishops  were  supposed  to  do  on 
ecclesiastical  questions  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
declared  he  would  support  dis-establishment  of  the 
Church,  and  would  never  consent  to  hand  over  a  vast 
amount  of  national  property  to  a  set  of  irresponsible 
and  anti- Protestant  Priests.  He  would  endeavour  to 
put  an  end  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  was  friendly  to 
all  social  and  political  reform.  'Were  I/  says  Dr, 
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Parker,  '  to  compress  my  political  programme  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  I  should  summarise  it  in 
some  such  fashion  as  this — Parliamentary  government, 
more  constitutional  than  irresponsible  cabinetism ; 
dis-establishment  by  development,  the  best  guarantee 
against  priestism  and  injustice ;  a  peasant  proprietary, 
one  of  the  strongest  securities  against  discontent  and 
anarchy ;  impartial  arbitration,  the  most  rational  sub 
stitute  for  strikes  at  home  and  wars  abroad  ;  civil  and 
religious  liberty  all  over  the  world,  the  highest  end  of 
magnanimous  and  honest  politics.' 

Dr.  Parker  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  not 
canvass  nor  use  the  usual  methods  of  obtaining  votes, 
nor  would  he  spend  money  in  the  contest.  He  offered 
to  serve  the  constituency,  and  it  was  for  them  to  say 
whether  they  wanted  him  or  not.  In  a  short  time 
twelve  hundred  electors  pledged  themselves  to  vote 
for  him  if  he  went  to  the  poll.  He  so  far  departed 
from  his  original  design  as  to  address  city  men  at  the 
mid-day  meeting  in  Cannon  Street  Hall,  which  was 
packed  to  suffocation.  The  Doctor  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  gave  a  speech  full  of  telling  points  which 
took  well  with  the  audience.  Near  the  conclusion  an 
amusing  incident  occurred  ;  a  man  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  refused  to  remove  his  hat.  *  Take  it  off ! '  shouted 
many,  thinking  it  neither  respectful  to  speaker  nor 
audience,  '  Take  it  off! ' 

Noticing  the  commotion  Dr.  Parker  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  in  tones  of  inimitable  sarcasm  said,  *  Let 
him  alone  and  let  his  hat  alone;  believe  me,  gentlemen, 
there  is  nothing  in  it.'  A  remark  which  convulsed  the 
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meeting  and  rendered  further  speaking  and  hearing 
impossible. 

Dr.  Parker  was  shortly  afterwards  waited  upon  by 
some  Nonconformist  friends,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  whose  advice  he  highly  re 
spected,  who  told  him  there  was  an  unwritten  law 
in  the  city  of  London  that  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
questions  should  not  enter  into  their  political  contests, 
and  on  that  account  he  advised  him  to  withdraw  his 
candidature,  assuring  him  that  they  would  pay  any 
expense  he  might  have  incurred.  The  advice  was 
taken  and  he  returned  to  his  usual  sphere  of  work. 

About  this  period,  there  were  various  subjects  con 
cerning  which  Dr.  Parker  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
his  brethren  :  some  were  of  a  personal,  and  others  of 
a  more  general  character.  The  former  may  be  left  in 
the  oblivion  to  which  a  merciful  Providence  consigns 
all  such  misunderstandings,  the  more  so  that  many 
concerned  have  crossed  the  river  which  separates  the 
present  from  the  great  Beyond.  No  one  can  be  more 
anxious  to  forget  all  the  opposition  and  criticism  he 
encountered  than  he  against  whom  they  were  directed. 
The  other  controversies  were  of  a  public  nature,  and 
pertained  to  the  organisation  of  Congregationalism. 
He  did  not  believe  that,  in  the  then  circumstances  of 
the  denomination,  organisation  would  tend  to  bring  the 
churches  nearer  to  the  position  and  government  of  the 
Church  of  apostolic  days.  '  Many  brethren/  he  says, 
'have  taken  another  view  of  Congregational  polity. 
They  have  sincerely  thought  that  Congregationalism 
should  be  organised  and  consolidated,  and  could 
usefully  take  upon  itself  some  aspects  and  respon- 
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sibilities  of  highly  organised  Churches/  His  chief 
opponent  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hannay,  Secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  '  who  was/  says  Dr.  Parker, 
'  the  greatest  secretary  beyond  doubt  that  ever  served 
the  Union.'  Finally  the  disputants  in  these  struggles 
came  to  understand  each  other  better,  and  were  at  last 
sincere  friends. 

This  fraternisation  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
worth  and  position  in  the  denomination  were  con 
summated  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  the 
Congregational  Union  in  1884,  the  highest  honour 
which  the  Union  can  confer  on  any  of  its  members. 
From  the  chair  he  delivered  two  remarkable  addresses, 
which  were  afterwards  published ;  the  first  being 
dedicated  to  the  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  B.A.  It 
was  called  Orthodoxy  of  the  Heart,  and  contains  some 
stirring  passages.  The  spirit  and  central  thought  may 
be  gathered  from  these  words — 

'  We  have  no  intention  to  undervalue  theological 
training,  grammatical  studies,  pastoral  dignities,  or 
ministerial  stipends ;  but  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact 
that  men  are  dying,  that  the  majority  on  the  bad  side 
are  desperate,  and  all  but  uncontrollable,  and  that 
every  kind  of  ministry,  inspired  by  entire  consecration 
of  heart,  is  needful  to  meet  the  infinite  necessity.  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  the  inspired  heart  alone,  not  the 
educated  intellect,  can  undertake  some  departments  of 
Christian  service  most  needed  by  this  age.  As  Divine 
love  was  the  cause  of  the  Incarnation,  so  the  love  of 
Christ  is  the  cause  of  any  love  of  man  that  is  deep, 
constant,  and  sacrificial.  In  this  sense,  as  in  every 
other,  love  never  faileth.  Love  will  outgrow  genius, 
love  will  wait  longer  than  statesmanship,  love  will 
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stand  at  the  door  and  knock  long  after  dignity  has 
fallen  into  deep  sleep.  Love  will  see  the  man,  where 
self-conscious  morality  will  only  see  the  sinner.  The 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  love.  The 
bent  figure  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  thick  night  is 
love ;  the  tired  stranger,  whose  locks  are  wet  with 
heavy  dew  is  love  ;  the  spectre  walking  on  the  troubled 
sea  towards  more  troubled  men  is  love  ;  the  wanderer 
in  quest  of  the  lost  lamb  is  love  :  love  never  faileth. 
God  is  love !  what  but  love — love  of  God,  love  of 
Christ,  love  of  man — could  live  and  work  with  anxious 
hopefulness  in  some  parts  of  the  very  London  in  which 
we  are  gathered.' 

A  similar  spirit  breathed  through  his  Autumnal 
Address,  delivered  from  his  old  pulpit  in  Manchester. 
The  universal  opinion  was  that  he  had  conducted 
himself  in  the  Chair  of  the  Union  with  dignity  and 
distinguished  ability.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office,  3ist  December,  1884,  he  left  the  chair  with  the 
Congregational  Union  his  debtor,  being  more  attached 
to  it,  and  more  desirous  of  its  prosperity  than  ever 
before.  His  attachment  had  been  secured  by  the 
recognition  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  their 
section,  as  well  as  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church. 
For  this  he  had  to  wait  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Had  it  come  earlier,  those  concerned  would 
have  done  themselves  credit,  and  opened  the  sluices  of 
a  large  heart,  which  were  partially  closed  by  the  want 
of  true  sympathy,  without  which  no  man  can  do  his 
best  work  for  any  denomination.  It  has  come  like  a 
flood  since  then,  covering  all  the  sharp  rocks  which 
wounded  the  heart,  and  obliterating  the  hasty  words 
which  had  been  written  or  spoken. 


CHAPTER   XIII 
1884 

His  Reading  and  Theology—'  People's  Bible  '—Manner  of  Production- 
Power  and  Success  as  a  Preacher 

IF  the  main  work  of  a  Christian  minister  is  to  expound 
and  enforce  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Bible,  no  one 
has  been  more  faithful  to  his  duty  than  he  whose  life 
we  are  now  tracing.  There  has  been  no  time  since 
his  boyhood  that  he  has  not  read,  thought  over,  and 
delighted  in  its  wonderful  revelations.  The  inspired 
writers  opened  heaven  to  his  wondering  gaze,  and  he 
had  visions  of  God  in  some  senses  like  the  prophet 
who  sat  amongst  the  captives  by  the  river  Chebar. 
Dr.  Parker  read  other  books,  however;  general 
literature,  the  poets,  history,  and  novels  were  perused 
carefully  and  critically ;  and  science,  theology,  and 
philosophy  were  studied.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  enamoured  with  formal  and  systematic  theological 
writings.  They  did  not  appeal  to  his  imagination  and 
heart.  Thoughts  of  God,  man,  Christ,  the  universe, 
seen  and  unseen,  could  not,  he  felt,  be  reduced  to 
propositions,  or  be  logically  arranged.  We  see  through 
a  glass  darkly :  transcendent  realities  can  be  better 
understood  in  an  ideal  than  in  a  determined  form, 
and  in  this  manner  Dr.  Parker  regarded  them.  His 
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objection  to  theological  writers  was  that  they  too  often 
thought  that  the  part  was  equal  to  the  whole,  and  that 
they  could  describe  it  in  definite  outline  ;  whereas,  in 
his  opinion,  the  whole  modified  the  part,  and  enabled 
the  soul  to  believe  what  it  could  not  prove.  Of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  he  liked  best  and  derived  most 
good  from  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  he  rather  shrank 
from  the  material  conceptions  of  Tertullian,  and  the 
dogmatic  side  of  the  theology  of  Augustine.  Origen 
exercised  a  fascinating  influence  over  his  mind,  as  did 
all  writers  who  were  spiritual  and  leaned  towards 
mysticism  without  rigid  dogmas.  Modern  theological 
literature  had  also  his  attention,  but  he  turned  from  all 
studies  of  this  nature  to  the  Bible,  and  in  its  sacred 
pages  he  saw  what  he  found  nowhere  else — a  revelation 
of  the  living  God,  speaking,  working,  exercising 
judgment  and  mercy,  in  such  a  way  that  the  child,  the 
young  man  and  maiden,  the  old  and  mature,  could 
each  receive  their  portion.  There  are  probably  more 
statements  concerning  the  grandeur,  the  value,  and  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Bible  in  Dr.  Parker's  writings, 
without  special  treatment  of  the  subject,  than  in  most 
other  works,  ancient  or  modern.  In  his  estimation 
there  is  no  book  like  it.  Its  teaching  meets  man  at 
every  point  of  need,  and  its  shadowing  of  things  unseen 
and  eternal  satisfies  the  craving  of  the  spirit  after  what 
lies  beyond.  It  contains  a  solution  of  all  problems  ;  it 
answers  all  questions.  With  this  faith  Dr.  Parker 
welcomed  the  Bible  as  light  from  heaven  to  guide 
through  the  labyrinths  of  mental  progress ;  as  a  hand 
to  draw  back  the  veil  which  separates  things  terrestrial 
from  things  celestial ;  and  to  the  exposition  of  its 
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fundamental  and  universal  truths  he  consecrated  his 
life. 

When  in  Manchester  he  expressed  the  desire  to 
make  known  what  the  Scriptures  reveal  in  consecutive 
order,  and  he  did  something  in  Cavendish  Street  Church 
towards  the  furtherance  of  this  design.  He  did  still 
more  in  his  early  ministry  in  London,  having  preached 
and  published  discourses  on  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament — treatises  which  were  pronounced  by  com 
petent  critics  to  be  works  of  genius,  of  keen  insight, 
and  delicate  touch.  After  mature  consideration,  he 
announced  his  resolution  to  issue  the  Preacher  s  Bible, 
in  twenty-five  volumes,  beginning  at  Genesis  and 
ending  with  the  Book  of  the  Revelation.  The  notes 
were  to  be  critical,  in  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
and  the  volumes  were  to  contain  sermons,  suggestions, 
outlines,  illustrations,  prayers,  meditations,  and  self- 
examinations.  Had  the  original  announcement  been 
carried  out,  the  work  would  probably  have  been  of 
such  a  miscellaneous  nature  that  it  would  have  lacked 
unity,  and  would  neither  have  done  justice  to  the  Bible 
nor  to  the  author. 

After  re-considering  the  form  and  method  of  the 
proposed  work,  and  arranging  with  the  printers  and 
publishers,  Dr.  Parker  announced  his  herculean  task 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th  September,  1884.  He 
said — '  I  am  just  about  to  open  the  Bible,  and  to  ask 
you  to  fix  your  eyes  year  by  year,  God  willing,  upon 
the  miracle  of  books.  This  is  the  determination  to 
which  I  have  been  led — and  I  trust  divinely  and 
humbly — just  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  Book, 
and,  so  far  as  life  and  energy  hold  out,  to  set  in  order 
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what  thoughts  may  be  given  to  me  about  the  revela 
tion  as  a  whole.  Some  parts  of  the  day  I  shall  preach 
here  and  there  in  a  book,  but  generally  I  trust  one 
part  of  the  day  to  keep  on  a  steady  line  of  comment 
and  exposition.  It  will  take  years  to  do  this  :  the  whole 
speech  will  occupy  some  five  and  twenty  volumes ;  the 
volumes  will  be  entitled  —  The  Peoples  Bible.  I 
thought  of  calling  it  "The  Preacher's  Bible":  there  is 
no  preacher's  Bible ;  it  is  the  People's  Bible,  and  the 
children  shall  be  made,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  to  under 
stand  some  parts  of  it,  and  to  find  it  the  very  best 
book  that  ever  was  written  :  and  so  it  is  a  solemn 
occasion  to  me — the  beginning  and  consummation  of 
my  life's  work!  If  I  can  get  this  done — just  get  the 
five  and  twentieth  volume  out — I  shall  feel  I  have 
done  all  I  can  do,  and  leave  it  to  speak  to  any  one  in 
after  time  who  may  care  to  listen  to  its  testimony/ 

From  that  evening  onward  the  work  made  progress. 
The  annotation  of  the  whole  Bible  has  seldom  been 
undertaken,  and  in  most  cases  those  who  commenced 
were  not  permitted  to  finish  their  work.  Good 
Matthew  Henry  has  made  the  world  and  the  Church 
his  debtor  by  his  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  but  he  had  to  leave  the  completion  of 
his  task  to  others.  The  mere  reading  of  the  whole 
Scriptures  is  not  easily  accomplished  if  it  is  done  with 
an  intelligent  desire  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  their 
deeper  meaning,  and  their  exposition  as  a  whole  may 
be  said  to  be  not  for  one  mind  and  lifetime,  but  for 
several  preachers  and  writers  in  succession.  Dr.  Parkei 
was  fifty-four  w*hen  he  put  his  hand  to  this  under 
taking  with  the  determination  to  carry  out  his  self- 
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imposed  mission — emphatically  a  labour  of  love — until 
the  amen  of  the  Apocalypse  was  reached. 

He  devotes  one  hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume 
to  an  introduction  in  which  he  discusses  in  a  thought 
ful  manner  the  fundamental  questions  relating  to  the 
basis  on  which  the  Bible  rests.  There  is  a  Universe 
around  and  above  us :  a  Society  of  which  we  are 
members  :  and  a  Book  which  claims  to  speak  to  men 
in  the  name  of  the  Eternal.  How  are  these  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Can  their  origin  be  understood,  and 
accepted  as  rational  by  the  inquirer?  This  question 
cannot  be  answered  unless  the  aid  of  metaphysics  is 
called  in,  for  they  alone  deal  with  what  lies  beyond  the 
phenomenal.  The  metaphysics,  however,  are  found 
ultimately  to  be  those  taught  or  assumed  in  the  Bible, 
so  that  at  last  the  proof  of  the  inspiration  and  authority 
of  the  Bible  is  in  itself,  as  the  light  at  mid-day  proves 
the  existence  of  the  sun  God  is  the  explanation  of 
all  things,  and  He,  as  represented  in  the  Bible,  is  so 
consistent  from  first  to  last,  '  that  human  credulity 
itself  is  simply  staggered  by  the  suggestion  that  such  a 
God  was  born  in  the  imagination  of  man.' 

Continuous  exposition  of  the  Bible,  even  to  Christian 
people,  is  a  testing  experiment,  and  more  than  one 
able  minister  has  destroyed  his  influence  by  adopting 
it.  Some  hearers  have  wished  that  certain  books  had 
not  been  so  long,  others,  more  desperate,  that  their 
writers  had  never  been  born.  English  and  Scotch 
ministers,  in  years  gone  by,  used  to  lecture  on  some 
book  every  morning,  and  preach  from  texts  at  the 
afternoon  service,  but  old  people  who  were  fed  on  the 
Bread  of  Life  in  this  substantial  manner,  have  to  con- 
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fess  that  no  such  repast  is  provided  for  them  now, 
They  get  only  small  portions  of  the  Word  dealt 
out  to  them  in  a  nice,  brief  manner.  Dr.  Parker  had 
these  difficulties  to  encounter,  as  Sunday  evening  after 
Sunday  morning,  and  Thursday  after  Sunday  he 
ploughed  his  way  through  Genesis,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Job,  and  the  other  books  of  the  Bible ;  but  the 
audiences  were  as  large  and  steady  as  if  for  each 
service  he  had  announced  some  startling  text  or 
sensational  theme.  It  is  true,  when  he  was  in  the 
course  of  delivering  his  twenty-nine  sermons  on  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  that  one  of  his  regular  hearers  said — 
*  I  wish  he  were  out  of  Numbers  and  into  Deuteronomy'; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  office-bearer  testifies  that 
when  the  Book  of  Job  was  expounded  three  times  a 
week  until  nearly  fifty  discourses  were  delivered,  the 
audiences  rather  increased  than  otherwise.  Each 
Sunday  and  Thursday  the  preacher  came  into  his 
pulpit  more  interested  in  his  work  than  ever,  and  for 
the  seven  years  during  which  he  delivered  what  con 
stitutes  twenty-five  volumes  of  The  Peoples  Bible,  he 
never  had  a  small  assembly  to  address ;  the  people 
being  as  willing  and  delighted  to  have  the  divine 
revelation  brought  home  to  their  hearts,  as  the  preacher 
was  to  make  known  the  righteousness  and  love  of 
God. 

What  makes  this  series  of  sermons  still  more 
wonderful  is  that  they  were — with  the  exception  of 
the  introductory  ones — delivered  extempore.  Some 
time  before  this  Dr.  Parker  had  laid  aside  the  fully 
written-out  discourse,  and  adopted  a  method  of  pre 
paration  and  delivery  which  he  has  since  carried  out. 
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He  is  an  extempore  preacher,  but  not  an  extempore 
thinker.  He  never  leaves  his  work  till  the  last 
moment,  the  subject  on  which  he  discourses  being 
considered  more  or  less  for  days.  If  asked — '  Have 
you  got  your  text  ? '  his  reply  is — '  I  have  many  texts, 
and  never  am  in  want  of  them;  my  difficulty  is  to 
overtake  them  all.'  They  are  ruminated  over,  looked 
at  on  every  side  and  through  and  through,  until  they 
become  part  of  his  spiritual  self.  After  this  process  of 
assimilation  has  been  gone  through,  Dr.  Parker  puts 
down  a  few  leading  words  widely  separated  from  each 
other  on  two  or  three  sheets  of  notepaper,  which 
he  takes  into  the  pulpit,  toying  with  rather  than 
using  them  when  addressing  the  people.  When  he 
announces  his  text  he  does  not  know  what  his  first 
sentence  will  be:  it  comes  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  By  the  some  mental  and  spiritual  move 
ment  he  is  carried  along  the  course  of  his  thought, 
every  sentence  complete,  and  each  word  in  its  right 
place.  He  has  been  called  by  psychologists  an 
inspirational  speaker,  and  this  is  the  class  to  which 
he  evidently  belongs. 

After  this  manner  the  thousand  discourses  of  The 
Peoples  Bible  were  delivered.  He  spoke  literature, 
which  was  taken  down  in  shorthand.  The  copy,  after 
being  typed,  was  handed  to  the  printer,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  was  never  seen  by  himself  until  the 
volume  was  presented  to  him.  This  is  another 
marvel,  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  the  pulpit.  The 
only  other  instance  of  extempore  sermons  having 
been  preached  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  for  years,  and 
afterwards  published,  is  that  of  another  great  London 
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preacher,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  difference  between  the  two  sets  of 
discourses.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons  were  constructed 
on  the  old  model,  with  heads,  subdivisions,  and 
applications ;  were  popular  and  effective  when  de 
livered,  and  before  being  printed  were  carefully 
revised  by  the  preacher.  The  City  Temple  sermons 
were  without  heads  or  formal  divisions,  and  of  a  high 
style  of  literature,  studded  with  gems  of  thought 
and  chaste  epigrams.  When  they  were  spoken  the 
preacher  had  done  his  work,  and  the  reporter  and 
printer  did  the  rest. 

It  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Parker's  power  and  position 
as  a  preacher  might  justly  be  determined  by  the 
contents  of  The  Peoples  Bible.  He  has  preached 
and  printed  hundreds  of  discourses  besides  these, 
some  of  them  being  more  than  equal  to  any  contained 
in  this  work ;  but  taken  in  its  entirety  it  makes 
known  the  doctrine,  substance,  and  method  of  the 
author,  and  enables  his  readers  to  understand  how  he 
views  and  represents  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  commends  them  to  the  acceptance  of  his 
fellow-men. 

A  mere  cursory  glance  through  the  volumes  makes 
it  clear  that  he  does  not  depend  on  the  thoughts  or 
words  of  other  men.  There  are  not  more  than  a 
dozen  direct  quotations  in  the  thousands  of  pages, 
except  those  taken  from  Scripture.  He  borrows  not 
from  poet,  scientist,  or  artist  to  give  his  sayings  power 
or  beauty.  Some  present-day  sermons  are  thought  to 
be  old-fashioned  and  insipid  unless  ancient  and  modern 
authors  are  largely  quoted.  In  a  sermon  delivered  at 
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the  opening  of  a  new  pastorate,  there  were,  a  reporter 
testified,  not  less  than  twenty-eight  quotations  from 
writers  of  the  day,  and  a  total  absence  of  any 
utterances  or  statements  from  the  Bible.  This  is  not 
the  style  in  which  Dr.  Parker  indulges.  His  ideas  and 
their  verbal  dress  are  his  own,  so  far  as  any  thought 
and  expression  can  be  original.  It  is  this  which  brings 
the  influence  of  his  personality  to  bear  upon  his 
hearers,  and  gives  freshness  and  piquancy  to  what 
he  utters.  Though  he  preaches  again  and  again 
from  the  same  text  he  never  repeats  himself.  The 
substance  of  the  thought  may  be  the  same,  but  it  is 
clothed  in  new  garments,  and  has  all  the  attraction 
of  novelty.  There  is  little  or  no  repetition  in  the 
discourses  which  are  contained  in  The  Peoples  Bible. 

In  the  character  of  his  religious  thought  and  his 
method  of  expounding  the  Bible,  Dr.  Parker  stands 
alone.  There  is  no  exegete,  no  preacher  exactly  like 
him.  He  belongs  to  no  well-defined  school,  and 
though  there  are  many  who  imitate  him  at  a  distance, 
he  has  no  pupils.  It  has  been  said  that  he  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  but  a 
general  survey  of  their  sermonic  productions  will 
dissipate  this  idea.  The  Beecher  influence  did  not 
penetrate  deeply,  nor  operate  so  as  to  overcome  the 
idiosyncratic  excellences  which  are  manifested  every 
where  in  Dr.  Parker's  writings.  The  letter  of  the 
Bible  was  to  him  of  importance,  not  because  of  itself, 
but  of  the  spirit  it  embodied.  It  was  the  casket  which 
contained  the  jewel,  the  setting,  but  not  the  gem  of 
eternal  truth,  which  could  be  discovered  not  by  lexicon 
or  grammar  but  alone  by  inspiration.  Underneath  all 
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parts  of  revelation,  even  the  historical,  there  was  the 
universal,  the  eternal  truth,  even  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Lamb  slain  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  was  from  everlasting.  It  was  revealed  in  time 
to  man  to  raise  him  to  the  unchangeable,  the  divine. 
All  the  facts,  poems,  proverbs,  prophecies,  gospels, 
and  epistles  of  Scripture  are  surcharged  with  spiritual 
force  and  lessons  for  all  times  and  peoples.  The 
sacred  Books  may  be  old  wells,  but  they  contain 
living  water,  which  a  gracious  God  is  willing  to  give, 
without  money  and  without  price,  through  His  Son, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  unto  whomsoever  will  hear  and 
obey  His  gracious  invitation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  volume  he 
says — <To  me  the  Bible  is  a  Divine  revelation — a 
revelation  of  God,  Providence,  Sin,  Atonement, 
Immortality.  The  Bible  is  not  a  book  containing 
a  revelation ;  it  is  a  revelation  accepting  the  risks 
and  limits  of  a  book.  Man  is  not  a  body  containing 
a  spirit,  he  is  a  spirit  inhabiting  a  body.  In  both 
instances,  I  think  the  distinction  of  vital  importance. 
It  is  upon  this  distinction  that  this  work  is  largely 
based.  This  indeed  is  the  key  of  my  interpretation  of 
the  whole  Kingdom  of  God  as  brought  near  in  Nature, 
Providence,  Humanity,  and  Revelation.  Within  the 
suns  is  the  God  Who  made  them,  and  Who  wears 
them  as  a  robe.  In  all  history  there  is  a  directing 
and  controlling  mind  ;  in  humanity  there  is  a  divine 
purpose ;  in  revelation  there  is  a  God-head  accessible 
to  faith,  and  love,  and  penitence/ 

The  readers  of  The  Peoples  Bible  cannot  but  learn 
much  of  the  secret  of  Dr.  Parker's  success  in  gathering 
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meetings  so  vast  and  retaining  the  attention  of  his 
congregation  for  so  long  a  term  of  years.  Many  critics 
have  expressed  their  opinion  regarding  his  popularity 
and  abiding  influence.  The  stories  which  have  been 
told  without  number  of  what  he  said  and  did  to  tickle 
the  ears  of  his  audience  may  be  set  aside  as  gross 
exaggerations,  misrepresentations,  or  entirely  untrue. 
His  sermons  for  seven  years  are  before  the  world,  and 
have  been  read  by  able  scholars  and  thinkers,  and 
have  been  widely  circulated  in  the  British  Empire,  in 
the  United  States,  and  indeed  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken  and  read.  They  have  been 
reviewed  by  critics  of  all  schools  of  theology  and 
Churches,  and  the  highest  praise  has  been  given  them 
by  competent  and  disinterested  judges. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Marcus  Dods,  in  writing  to  the 
Expositor,  says — '  Here  is  nothing  tawdry,  nothing 
commonplace.  Open  the  book  where  you  will,  you 
read  on  and  on.  Not  only  racy,  vigorous  language, 
but  the  fertility  of  ideas  and  penetrating  observation 
of  inner  and  outward  life  engage  the  attention.  Dr. 
Parker  looks  at  life  in  the  concrete,  and  in  the 
individual.  He  knows  not  only  human  nature,  but 
men.  He  is  therefore  as  fertile  as  life  itself,  and 
never  wearies  us  by  monotonously  reproducing  familiar 
types.' 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  writes  in  like  manner — - 
*  His  track  is  his  own,  and  the  jewels  he  lets  fall  in  his 
progress  are  from  his  own  casket.  This  will  give  a 
permanent  value  to  his  works  when  the  productions 
of  copyists  will  be  forgotten/ 

Other  learned  divines  write — '  The  Peoples  Bible 
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is  a  work  of  genius.  Whenever  and  wherever  I  open 
it,  I  hear  a  voice  which  speaks  to  my  heart ;  it  thrills 
because  it  throbs.' 

'  We  doubt  not  that  it  will  lead  many  to  an  earnest, 
genuine,  independent  study  of  the  Scriptures  upon 
lines  which,  although  they  may  widely  depart  from 
the  old  ruts  of  theological  and  Scriptural  methods  of 
investigation  and  exposition,  will  not  be  less  reverent, 
or  less  promotive  of  true  spiritual  life/ 

A  Methodist  minister  writes  from  Maine,  United 
States — 

'  Many  a  time  as  I  read  Dr.  Parker's  books,  I 
feel  my  heart  glow  with  a  great  personal  love  and 
gratitude  to  him.  His  words  nerve  my  heart  and 
lift  up  my  soul  to  God.  Once,  in  the  Island  of 
Dominica,  along  with  another  Methodist  missionary 
and  several  coloured  people  who  had  heard  him  in 
England,  we  spent  a  whole  evening  talking  affec 
tionately  of  him,  and  a  large  company,  round  a  late 
supper  table,  after  a  great  missionary  anniversary, 
rose  and  wished  him  health  and  blessing.  All  round 
the  world  it  is  the  same,  and  here  too  ! ' 

Testimonies  such  as  these,  and  they  could  be  given 
in  abundance,  bear  ample  witness  to  the  elevated  and 
spiritual  teaching  which  those  who  attend  the  services 
of  the  City  Temple  receive  from  their  spiritual  teacher. 


CHAPTER    XIV 
1887 

Visit  to  Edinburgh  —  Address  to  Theological  Students  —  In  United 
Presbyterian  Hall— St.  Giles3  Cathedral— Entertained  to  Breakfast- 
Visit  to  Glasgow — Conference  on  Evangelical  Religion 

UNTIL  the  year  1887  Dr.  Parker  had  only  preached 
twice  in  Scotland,  and  then  in  a  semi-private  way. 
In  his  earlier  years  he  had  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  notable  Scottish  preachers  of  his  time  as  being 
men  of  weight,  learning,  and  power ;  but  he  was 
persuaded  that  they  did  not,  to  the  full  extent,  avail 
themselves  of  their  resources  and  gifts  to  rouse  the 
nation  to  a  state  of  permanent  religious  fervour.  An 
article  written  before  the  year  mentioned  began  with 
the  sentence — 'My  heart  is  enlarged  to  you  Scotch 
preachers.'  He  then  went  on  to  exhort  them  to 
advance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  change  their 
methods  to  suit  the  thought  and  aspiration  of  the  times. 
When  asked,  '  Why  do  you  not  preach  in  some  of 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  Scotland  ? '  he  replied, 
*  I  do  not  think  my  method  and  style  would  suit  the 
Scotch  people.  They  like  long,  verbal,  expository 
discourses,  logically  wrought  out,  with  heads  and 
applications ;  and  my  manner  of  preaching  is  very 
different  from  that.'  Being  urged  to  make  a  trial, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  had  as  warm  admirers 
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north  of  the  Tweed  as  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
proof  of  which  was  afforded  by  the  numbers  of 
Scotchmen  who  attended  the  City  Temple,  especially 
at  the  Thursday  services,  he  said,  *  I  will  see  by- 
and-by.' 

Some  years  afterwards  he  was  approached  again 
on  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  he  consented  to 
deliver  a  series  of  addresses  and  sermons  in'Edinburgh 
of  an  entirely  unsectarian  character,  provided  the 
support  of  ministers  of  all  sections  of  Evangelical 
churches  could  be  obtained.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned  it  was  a  matter  of  love  and  service  to 
the  churches  and  the  public.  The  co-operation  of  a 
large  number  of  professors  and  ministers  was  at  once 
secured,  and  on  Friday,  4th  February,  1887,  when 
all  the  details  were  arranged,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  John  G.  Murdoch  (the  treasurer 
of  the  City  Temple)  and  Mrs.  Murdoch,  arrived  in 
Edinburgh. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Dr.  Parker 
appropriately  commenced  his  mission  by  delivering  an 
address,  by  special  request,  to  the  theological  students 
of  the  University  and  colleges  in  the  city.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Moncrieff  Hall,  New  College, 
and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Swanson,  president  of  the 
New  College  Missionary  Society.  After  praise  and 
prayer,  in  a  few  sentences  the  chairman  introduced 
the  speaker  as  one  eminently  fitted  by  genius  and 
experience  to  speak  to  students  who  were  about  to 
devote  their  lives  to  preaching  the  Gospel.  On 
rising  Dr.  Parker  was  received  with  cordiality  and 
enthusiasm,  such  as  students  alone  can  manifest.  He 
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stood  for  a  moment  as  if  hesitating,  then  said — '  Mr. 
Chairman,  Gentlemen,  Students  of  theology,  I  have 
been  asked  to  address  the  students  of  your  several 
colleges  this  morning,  and  willingly  consented  to  do 
so,  but ' — waving  his  hands  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
platform — '  who  are  these  ? '  pointing  to  the  professors 
and  well-known  ministers  who  crowded  the  seats. 
The  remark  had  its  effect,  and  brought  the  speaker 
and  audience  into  sympathy,  which  increased  as  the 
speech  proceeded.  Dr.  Parker  took  '  Preaching '  for 
his  subject.  A  minister,  he  said,  was  a  slave,  a 
servant,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He  could 
not  be  an  original  speaker,  but  he  ought  to  be  an 
original  hearer.  With  the  upturned  eye  and  heart 
he  would  catch  a  message  worth  telling  to  his 
congregation.  He  must  speak,  not  his  own  words, 
but  those  of  Christ,  and  in  Christ's  spirit.  Preaching 
in  an  open  and  extemporaneous  way  was  superior  to 
that  which  was  slavishly  read ;  but  no  definite  rule 
could  be  laid  down  as  to  whether  sermons  should  be 
read  or  delivered  extemporaneously.  Each  man's 
circumstances  and  audience  should  determine  which 
plan  was  best  for  him  to  follow.  Reading  was  subject 
to  a  comparison  with  the  production  of  men  who  lived 
by  the  pen.  It  entered  an  arena  already  thronged 
with  those  who  were  masters  of  poetic  metaphors, 
dramatic  ability,  and  graphic  powers  of  description. 
Speaking  did  not  challenge  such  comparison.  The 
best  style  of  preaching  was  dignified  conversation  ; 
not  conversation  alone,  which  was  apt  to  degenerate 
into  gossip  or  dignified  speaking,  which  ran  the  risk 
of  becoming  stilted  and  pompous,  but  dignified 
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conversation.  The  business  of  ministers  was  to  make 
what  they  said  as  intelligible  and  simple  as  possible. 
Simplicity  was  a  gift  to  be  coveted  ;  it  was  the  last 
expression  of  profundity,  It  was  the  outcome  of 
the  deepest  thought,  and  the  most  patient  industry, 
uttered  as  a  child  might  utter  it — not  childishly,  but 
modestly.  Dr.  Parker  concluded  his  address  with 
some  reminiscences  of  great  preachers  he  had  known. 
Robertson  of  Irvine  had  spent  his  last  night  in 
London  in  his  house.  He  was  a  seer  of  visions, 
and  great  in  outlook.  His  sermons  could  not  be 
put  on  paper.  George  Gilfillan  he  had  heartily 
admired,  and  his  people  had  been  thrilled  by  the 
magnetic  sweep  of  his  eloquence.  Norman  Macleod 
had  preached  for  him  in  Manchester,  and  so  broad 
was  his  Catholicity  that  he  looked  like  a  Non 
conformist. 

The  address  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
speaker  and  the  audience.  It  contained  suggestive 
thought  of  great  value  to  students,  and  many  telling 
points  and  passages  of  eloquence  which  elicited  the 
admiration  of  those  who  listened.  The  successful 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  speaker,  which  met  with  a  rapturous  response. 

On  Sunday  morning  Dr.  Parker  preached  in  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Whyte's  church  (Free  St.  George's)  to 
an  overflowing  congregation,  and  in  the  evening 
addressed  an  assembly  of  over  three  thousand  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Hall.  In  every  city  numbers  are 
to  be  found  who,  out  of  curiosity  and  the  love  of  being 
in  a  crowd,  flock  to  hear  a  popular  preacher.  To 
avoid  this  class  it  was  announced  a  week  previously 
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that  admission  to  the  hall  would  be  by  free  tickets,  to 
be  obtained  on  Tuesday  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  tickets  were  issued,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  they  were  exhausted,  eager  demands 
being  made  for  more.  Five  hundred  additional  tickets 
were  then  distributed,  leaving  hundreds  unable  to 
obtain  admission.  Dr.  Parker  was  accompanied  to 
the  platform  by  a  large  number  of  the  city  ministers 
and  leading  citizens,  with  the  Lord  Provost  (Sir 
Thomas  Clark),  on  his  right,  and  Principal  Rainy, 
on  his  left  hand,  the  latter  conducting  the  devotional 
part  of  the  service. 

The  text  was,  '  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself, 
or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  Me?'  John  xviii.  34. 
Proceeding  to  emphasise  the  desirability  of  being 
real,  he  said  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  met  a 
man  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry  who  was 
really  an  infidel  on  his  own  account ;  but  how  many 
they  had  all  met  who  were  retailing  the  objections 
and  inquiries  of  others.  Never,  he  said,  retail  an 
objection ;  never  adopt  a  difficulty.  It  was  their 
business  to  be  real,  and  by  that  process  the  best 
understandings  would  be  reached.  The  Church  was 
dying  in  some  quarters  for  want  of  reality.  If  they 
could  not  have  an  elaborate  and  complete  theology, 
let  them  be  clear  and  sure  and  strong  so  far  as  they 
went ;  he  was  a  strong  man  who  kept  well  within 
his  own  limits.  If  the  Bible  could  speak,  it  would 
address  them  in  such  words  as  those  of  his  text. 
He  had  sometimes  been  asked  what  was  the  best 
book  on  inspiration.  He  had  only  one  answer  to 
the  inquiry :  the  only  book  that  absolutely  proved 
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the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  was  the  Bible  itself. 
The  Bible  would  not  speak  in  parts,  except  under 
very  unusual  circumstances.  The  Bible  made  no 
aggression  upon  a  man's  belief;  it  opened  like  a 
grand  story ;  it  yielded  itself,  page  by  page,  to  their 
attention,  and  as  they  read,  it  began  to  explain  itself. 
If  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  for  anybody,  it  was  for 
all.  It  spoke  all  languages.  All  languages  were  in 
the  New  Testament.  They  must,  therefore,  make 
that  Gospel  as  simple  and  as  popular  as  they  could ; 
and  the  wiser  and  stronger  they  were  the  readier 
must  they  be  to  break  up  the  great  words  into  little 
ones,  so  that  children  might  be  fed  and  nourished. 
The  reason,  therefore,  why  he  insisted  upon  reality 
was  that  reality  was  a  power. 

On  Monday  Dr.  Parker  preached  twice  in  the  Free 
Assembly  Hall,  which  could  not  accommodate  the 
numbers  who  came  to  hear  him.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  and  was 
designed  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  ministers  and 
others  from  a  distance  who  were  anxious  to  be 
present.  The  evening  meeting  was  held  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  to  allow  the  working  classes  to  attend. 
The  subject  was,  *  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity/ 
based  on  the  words,  *  There  is  that  is  destroyed  for 
want  of  judgment/  Proverbs  xiii.  23.  Speaking  of 
the  neglect  of  Christianity — which  he  characterised 
as  the  perfection  of  common  sense — he  asked  if  they 
thought  it  possible  for  a  man  to  feed  his  body  and 
starve  his  mind.  Were  there  not  such  ironies  in 
life  as  that  a  man  should  be  an  epicure  in  food,  and 
be  utterly  insensible  to  the  well-being  of  his  soul? 
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As  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  itself,  he  remarked 
that  if  they  went  before  men  who  were  watching 
them,  with  fine  transcendental  speeches,  what  wonder 
if  they  turned  away  and  said,  'We  cannot/  Dr. 
Parker  closed  by  remarking  that  he  had  been  preach 
ing  for  thirty-three  years,  but  he  was  not  thirty-three 
pence  the  better  of  the  preaching  he  had  done  outside 
his  own  pulpit.  He  stood  there,  however,  with  his 
brethren,  to  assert  that,  in  all  their  thinkings  and 
pleadings,  they  were  not  fanatics,  but  men  of  reason. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Cameron  Lees,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  his  kirk-session,  Dr. 
Parker  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching  in  St.  Giles* 
Cathedral,  the  church  where  John  Knox  'knocked 
the  poopit  to  blads,'  and  Jenny  Geddes  threw  her 
cutty-stool  at  the  officiating  Episcopal  clergyman,  with 
the  remark,  '  Dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug  ? '  Long 
before  the  hour  announced  for  the  beginning  of  the 
service  the  people  came  in  large  numbers,  the  vast 
building  being  crowded  with  about  four  thousand 
people.  On  reaching  the  vestry  Dr.  Parker  was 
received  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson,  one  of  the 
assistants  of  the  Cathedral,  who  was  to  take  the 
preliminary  exercises.  The  latter  was  robed  in  a 
Geneva  gown,  with  the  hood  of  a  Bachelor  of 
Divinity.  The  verger,  also  in  official  garb,  was  ready 
to  clothe  Dr.  Parker  in  the  usual  manner.  He, 
believing  he  would  have  more  freedom  if  left  in  his 
usual  dress,  made  some  objection,  but,  this  being 
overcome,  he  put  on  the  gown  without  cassock  and 
hood.  The  verger  led  the  way,  bearing  his  staff  of 
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office,  the  assistant  and  the  preacher  following,  the 
former  being  convoyed  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  latter 
to  the  communion  table  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Cathedral.  After  praise,  prayer,  and  reading  of 
Scripture,  Dr.  Parker  took  his  place  in  the  pulpit, 
announcing  as  his  text,  '  If  ye  were  Abraham's 
children  ye  would  do  the  works  of  Abraham '  (John 
viii.  39).  He  asked  his  hearers,  if  they  were  the 
children  of  John  Knox  why  did  they  not  the  works 
of  John  Knox,  being  bold  for  the  truth  against  all 
antagonists,  courageous  amidst  great  difficulties,  and 
determined  to  stand  by  the  Gospel  and  the  liberty  of 
Christ's  people,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
might  ?  If  they  were  the  children  of  the  Covenanters, 
who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  comfort,  home,  and 
life  itself  for  Christ's  crown  and  kingdom,  why  did 
they  not  manifest  their  spirit  and  be  heroes  in  the 
cause  of  the  Redeemer  ?  Surely  we  were  degenerate 
children  of  noble  and  godly  sires  or  the  world  would 
have  been  better,  and  the  Church  a  mightier  power 
for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  the  elevation  of 
humanity.  The  preacher  went  on  to  point  out  that 
what  is  historically  true  may  be  morally  false.  He 
stated  that  only  high  moral  sympathy,  impulse,  and 
service  entitled  a  man  to  be  ensconced  in  society, 
either  political  or  religious.  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  the  preacher  strongly  denounced  those  who 
were  without  conviction,  and  definite  and  beneficent 
purpose  in  life. 

In  the  evening  the  concluding  service  of  the  series 
was  preached  in  Augustine  Congregational  Church, 
the  text  being,  'As  unknown,  and  yet  well-known.' 
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On  Wednesday  morning  Dr.  Parker  was  enter 
tained  to  breakfast  in  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  venerable 
Principal  Cairns,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  presiding  over  a 
company  of  three  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Amongst  those  on  the  platform  were  Principal  Rainy, 
Principal  Simon,  Professor  Blackie,  Professor  Simpson, 
Professor  Blaikie,  Rev.  Doctors  Alexander  Whyte 
and  John  Smith,  and  other  ministers.  Letters 
of  apology  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
MacGregor,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen, 
Professor  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev. 
George  Matheson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  In  expressing 
regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present,  Professor  Flint 
said — '  I  know  that  Dr.  Parker  is  a  great  power  of 
the  best  kind,  owing  to  his  strong,  true  manhood 
and  fervent  Christian  conviction.'  Dr.  Matheson 
wrote — '  Dr.  Parker  has  no  warmer  admirer  in  Britain 
than  myself.' 

The  chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks,  conveyed 
to  Dr.  Parker  his  appreciation  of  his  ability,  and 
testified  to  his  great  success  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  Announcing  that  the  subject  of  the  addresses 
to  be  delivered  was  *  Evangelical  Preaching,'  he  indi 
cated  that  they  could  all  unite  on  the  basis  laid  down 
by  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  than  which  he  recognised 
no  other  as  deserving  the  name  of  evangelical.  The 
Gospel  they  had  to  preach,  none  of  them  could 
make,  none  of  them  could  mend.  Dr.  Parker  said 
that,  as  evangelical  preachers,  they  must  bear  certain 
reproaches.  There  were  those  who  always  associ 
ated  evangelical  thinking  with  narrowness,  but  no 
man  could  be  so  great  in  thought  as  the  evangelical 
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philosopher  and  apostle.  The  evangelical  preacher 
must  bear  the  reproach  of  being  weak.  The  evan 
gelical  thinker  was  not  a  weak  man.  If  he  were,  he 
would  be  infinitely  weaker  without  his  evangelicalism 
than  he  was  with  it ;  what  he  would  be  without  evan 
gelicalism  no  human  imagination  could  discover.  No 
newspaper  could  acquire  enduring  respect  that  sneered 
at  evangelical  doctrines.  It  might  create  a  momentary 
laugh,  but  the  hands  that  held  it  would  one  day  cast 
it  from  them  as  a  vile  thing.  No  man  could  acquire 
enduring  solidity  and  respect  who  renounced  and 
sneered  at  the  deepest  convictions  of  the  human 
heart.  They  must  not  be  guided  by  these  outer 
criticisms.  Sneers  were  not  arguments  ;  personalities 
were  only  little  toy-guns,  and  were  of  no  service  in 
a  warfare  so  serious  and  so  full  of  purpose  as  theirs. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Whyte  remarked  that  Dr.  Parker 
had  crowned  his  visit  to  the  city  with  a  noble 
address,  which  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  every 
evangelical  minister  present.  Various  other  addresses 
were  delivered. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Simpson,  seconded  by 
Sir  Robert  Pullar,  Dr.  Parker  was  cordially  thanked 
for  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  to  religion 
by  his  visit  to  Edinburgh.  In  reply,  Dr.  Parker — 
after  stating  that  much  of  his  personal  comfort  and 
the  success  which  had  attended  his  labours  were  due 
to  the  excellent  arrangements  which  had  been  made — 
went  on  to  say  that  since  coming  to  Edinburgh  he 
had  made  a  great  many  Scottish  friends.  Scottish 
friends  were  not  ordinary  friends  ;  they  were  stubborn, 
staunch,  and  real,  and  not  wanting  in  eloquence.  He 
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was  pleased  to  find  the  whole  Christian  aspect  of 
Scotland  so  tranquil.  Although  he  had  many  friends 
in  Scotland  he  wished  to  say  that  he  missed  the 
presence  of  the  late  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander.  Dr. 
Alexander  was  a  staunch  friend  of  his,  and  he  felt  a 
thrill  of  religious  pride  when  he  noticed  that  probably 
the  last  letter  the  late  Doctor  wrote  had  reference  to 
him  (Dr.  Parker).  Well  he  remembered  his  majestic 
figure  ;  the  figure  of  a  majestic  man. 

The  meeting  was  in  every  respect  a  suitable  termina 
tion  to  the  most  successful  mission  which  the  pastor  of 
the  City  Temple  ever  held,  and  demonstrated  how 
strong  a  hold  he  had  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  in 
Scotland. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Dr.  Parker  went  to 
Glasgow  to  fulfil  engagements,  most  of  which  were  of 
a  private  character.  He  preached  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morison's  and  Rev.  George  Gladstone's  church  on 
Thursday  evening ;  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marcus  Dods' 
church  on  Sunday  morning,  and  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Goodrich's  church  in  the  evening.  On  Friday  at 
noon  he  delivered  a  discourse  in  St.  George's  Parish 
Church,  which,  to  his  surprise,  was  filled  with  an 
audience  composed  largely  of  commercial  men.  On 
the  following  Monday  forenoon,  he  held  a  conference 
in  the  Wesleyan  Church,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Principal 
J.  Marshall  Lang  presiding.  Dr.  Parker  spoke  with 
great  fervour  and  power  for  nearly  an  hour  on  evan 
gelical  religion.  Other  speakers  followed,  among 
whom  was  the  late  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  who 
gave  some  interesting  accounts  of  his  experience  in 
dealing  with  inquirers.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
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the  words  of  our  Lord — when  the  Comforter  should 
come  He  would  convince  the  world  of  sin,  righteous 
ness,  and  judgment — had  been  somewhat  misunder 
stood.  It  was  thought  that  they  taught  that  each  soul 
was  to  pass  through  the  whole  of  this  experience ; 
whereas  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would, 
at  different  times,  seek  to  produce  one  or  other  of  the 
convictions  referred  to.  Speaking  from  his  owr 
observation,  he  would  say  that  this  was  not  the  age 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  was  pre-eminently  seeking  to 
convince  men  of  sin.  Few,  especially  young  men,  feel, 
even  in  their  most  earnest  moments,  the  conviction  of 
sin  ;  while  he  had  found  very  many  who  realised  that 
they  wanted  righteousness,  and  desired  to  possess  it. 
If  this  were  remembered  by  preachers  and  others, 
more  of  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  would 
be  brought  into  the  fold  of  the  Redeemer. 

After  the  chairman  had  expressed  his  delight,  and 
the  indebtedness  of  all  present,  to  Dr.  Parker  for  his 
stimulating  and  eloquent  address,  the  meeting  con 
cluded  with  the  benediction. 

In  the  evening,  Dr.  Parker  addressed  a  social 
meeting  in  Elgin  Place  Congregational  Church, 
returning  to  London  by  the  night  train.  He  had 
delivered  in  all  fifteen  addresses  and  sermons  in  the 
two  cities  as  a  freewill  offering  to  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  his  Master,  to  the  widening  of  human 
interest  and  thought  regarding  what  pertains  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  community.  He  was  never  happier 
in  his  choice  of  subjects  nor  more  effective  in  treat 
ing  them,  and  he  left  behind  him  an  influence  for 
good  which  operates  until  the  present  hour. 


CHAPTER    XV 
1887 

Visit  to  America — Eulogy  on  Beecher — Preaching  in  Plymouth  Church 
— Lecturing — Welcome  Home 

INTERCOURSE  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  has  been  sustained  as  much  by  ministers  of 
religion  and  prominent  Christians  as  by  any  other 
section  of  the  community.  This  is  true  of  both 
peoples,  and  if  there  is  a  preponderance  on  either 
side,  it  is,  or  was  a  few  years  since,  on  the  side  of 
the  Americans.  Preachers,  students,  members  of 
churches  and  religious  institutions,  have  come  across 
the  Atlantic  in  groups  to  see  the  old  country,  its 
cathedrals,  churches,  famed  preachers,  and  great  men. 
Many  of  these,  as  already  stated,  visited  the  City 
Temple,  whose  pastor's  name  was  well  known  in 
their  homes,  and  whose  printed  pages  they  had 
perused  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Dr.  Parker  has 
visited  America  four  times,  and  preached  in  some  of 
the  best  known  churches,  being  drawn  so  often  across 
the  Atlantic  by  the  friendship  he  had  formed  with  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  greatest  preacher  in  the 
United  States.  The  two  men  had  much  in  common. 
They  were  pastors  of  Congregational  Churches,  and 
their  thrones  were  their  pulpits.  They  were  not 
closely  bound  to  the  institutions  of  the  denomination 
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to  which  they  belonged,  and  claimed  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  untrammelled  by  rules  or  dull  formula. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  traduce  the  character, 
and  destroy  the  influence  of  Mr.  Beecher,  his  friend, 
who  knew  the  manner  of  his  life  and  the  facts  of  the 
case,  as  has  since  been  made  certain,  stood  by  him  and 
gave  him  his  sympathy  and  support  in  private  and 
public.  This  drew  them  closer  together,  and  led  to 
frequent  interchange  of  visits.  Success  had  attended 
both  their  ministrations  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
their  views  of  the  Divine  will  were  not  far  divergent, 
though  the  English  preacher  was  more  orthodox  than 
his  American  brother.  Mr.  Beecher  and  his  wife  were 
guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  for  many  weeks  in  1886, 
when  they  felt  they  were  as  one  family.  The  inter 
course  then  enjoyed  strengthened  the  bonds  of  friend 
ship,  and  deepened  the  attachment  each  felt  for  the 
other.  When  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Mr. 
Beecher  was  suddenly  called  away,  the  blow  was  felt  by 
none  more  keenly  than  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker.  His 
memory  was  cherished  with  tenderness,  and  ofttimes 
they  delighted,  as  with  a  sacred  joy,  to  re-read  the 
letters  he  had  sent — like  himself  full  of  soul — and  to 
talk  of  his  wise  and  inspiring  words,  and  his  child-like, 
tender  speech. 

Various  efforts  had  been  made  to  induce  Dr.  Parker 
to  go  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  America,  a  large  sum 
being  offered,  but  without  success.  His  answer  was — 
*  I  am  not  a  lecturer ;  I  am  a  preacher,  and  delight 
only  in  this  work.'  He  was,  however,  persuaded  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  once  more  for  the  fifth  time,  on 
receiving  an  invitation  to  go  to  New  York  and  deliver 
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a  eulogy  upon  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  sacred 
ties  of  friendship,  and  the  reverence  in  which  he  held 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Beecher,  constrained  him  to  yield, 
and  Major  Pond,  the  lecturing  agent,  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation,  pressed  Dr.  Parker  to  deliver  lectures, 
when  in  the  country,  under  his  direction.  To  this  also 
he  agreed,  and  on  the  2oth  August,  1887,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Parker  and  some  friends,  he  sailed  for  New 
York.  On  the  2nd  of  October,  the  first  Sunday  after 
his  arrival,  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn.  The  occasion  to  him  was  a  solemn  one, 
and  the  crowded  audience  felt  it  so.  He  had  been 
looked  upon  as  the  '  Beecher  of  England,'  and  was 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Plymouth 
congregation  with  the  beloved  preacher  who  had  for 
fifty  years  broken  to  them  the  bread  of  life.  They 
were  not  disappointed  in  their  anticipations,  for  Dr. 
Parker  was  equal  to  the  difficult  task  he  had  under 
taken.  The  text  taken  was  itself  a  sermon,  the  words 
being:  '  He  is  not  here:  for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said/ 
The  keynote  struck  by  the  words  of  the  Evangelist 
was  sustained  to  the  end,  the  music  of  the  entire 
discourse  being  of  an  elevating  and  inspiring  character. 
Death  was  shown  to  be  a  mere  incident  in  the  experi 
ence  of  a  human  being:  it  led  to  a  higher  and  fuller 
life.  Those  who  go  through  this  crisis  do  not  fall ; 
they  rise,  and  live  in  hearts  and  lives  more  fully  than 
when  walking  with  their  friends  in  the  earthly  journey. 
The  sermon  lasted  an  hour,  was  listened  to  with 
breathless  attention,  and  produced  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  those  present,  among  whom  was  Mrs. 
Beecher,  who  sat  in  her  accustomed  pew  beside  Mrs. 
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Parker.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Parker  preached  again, 
from  the  text,  '  He  lodgeth  with  one  Simon  a  tanner, 
whose  house  is  by  the  seaside,'  Acts  x.  6,  the  papers 
reporting  that  *  crowded  and  pent-up  as  the  immense 
audience  was,  he  held  it  in  rapt  attention  to  the  close.' 

'If  I  were  asked,'  writes  Dr.  Parker  in  1896,  *  to 
name  the  most  memorable  public  occasion  in  which  I 
have  taken  part,  I  should  name  the  time  when  I 
delivered  the  eulogy  on  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music/  This  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  4th  October,  1887,  in  a  hall  crowded  with 
men  of  learning  and  distinction.  The  papers  reported 
that  'row  after  row  of  snowy  heads  and  scholarly 
countenances  stretched  across  the  wide  auditorium. 
The  balconies  were  bright  with  ladies.  On  the  big 
stage,  where  clustering  lights  whitened  the  atmosphere, 
were  assembled  groups  of  scholars,  and  orators,  and 
soldiers.  Here  the  glitter  of  scabbards  and  the  gleam 
of  epaulets,  and  there  the  black  raiment  and  wintry 
locks  of  wisdom.  On  the  one  hand,  the  gentle  face 
and  folded  hands  of  Mr.  Beecher's  brother  Edward, 
and  on  the  other,  the  well-remembered  face  of  his  aged 
wife.  When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  was  led  to 
the  front  of  the  platform,  a  wild  storm  of  applause 
swept  over  the  great  audience.  He  was  introduced 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hall,  who  said  that  Brooklyn 
had  gathered  to  hear  an  Englishman's  estimate  of  her 
great  man.' 

If  the  audience  was  distinguished,  the  oration  was 
equal  to  the  circumstances.  It  had  all  the  marks  of 
careful  preparation,  suppressed  emotion,  and  literary 
precision.  The  pen  was  held  by  a  firm  though  elo- 
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quent  hand,  and  did  not  allow  the  feelings  of  friendship 
to  have  sway.  The  sentences  were  polished,  the  para 
graphs  well  balanced,  the  whole  harmonious  and  just — • 
a  unity  which  sets  before  the  reader  of  to-day  an 
admirable  estimate  of  the  unrivalled  American  preacher 
and  orator.  A  short  paragraph  on  Beecher's  method 
of  sermonising  may  be  given,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  showing  what  the  method  was,  and  what  the  speaker 
thought  preaching  should  be. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  many  preachers 
Mr.  Beecher's  method  gave  a  new  conception  of  the 
possibility  of  preaching.  The  whole  idea  of  the  sermon 
was  enlarged.  A  sermon  was  no  longer  an  analysis  of 
words,  a  dreary  creation  and  distribution  of  particulars, 
a  pedantic  display  of  learned  ignorance,  an  onslaught 
(tremendous  in  feebleness)  upon  absent  doubters  and 
dead  infidels;  nor  was  it  a  pious  whine,  an  inoffensive 
platitude,  an  infantile  homily,  or  a  condiment  for  delicate 
souls.  It  was  an  amazing  combination  of  philosophy, 
poetry,  emotion,  and  human  enthusiasm — all  centred 
in  Christ,  and  all  intended  to  bring  men  into  right 
relations  with  the  Father.  The  sermon  was  not  an 
object  to  be  gazed  at,  but  a  Gospel  to  be  received — a 
Divine  Gospel  addressed  to  the  sinful,  the  broken 
hearted,  the  lost,  the  hopeless.  It  was  a  message  from 
heaven — a  message  for  all  lands,  all  times,  all  souls — a 
message  whose  moral  majesty  lost  nothing  on  account 
of  its  human  sympathy,  but  gained  the  more  by  reason 
of  its  tender  tears  and  its  eager  importunity.' 

As  the  appreciation  approached  its  conclusion,  it 
became  more  pathetic  and  spiritual,  the  final  words 
being  :  '  I  will  not  say  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is 
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absent.  Do  I  not  see  him  ?  .  .  .  I  will  speak  to 
him.  No  impatient  question  as  to  heaven  will  I  ask. 
I  will  say — Loved  one,  husband,  father,  pastor,  friend, 
Henry,  we  will  soon — quite  soon,  almost  immediately — 
join  thee,  and  so  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord.' 

It  was  pronounced  a  remarkable  oration,  and  beyond 
criticism  — '  a  great  treatment  of  a  great  man  by  a 
great  man.' 

Fears  were  expressed  by  some  of  his  friends  and 
admirers  that  when  Dr.  Parker  went  to  America 
efforts  would  be  made  to  retain  him,  either  as 
successor  to  Mr.  Beecher  or  as  the  pastor  of  some 
of  the  wealthy  churches.  These  fears  were  increased 
in  some  minds  by  a  few  words  uttered  when  closing 
his  last  service  before  sailing,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
going  on  a  mission  to  the  United  States  ;  what  would 
come  out  of  it  he  did  not  know.  No  plans  were  in  his 
mind  which  would  affect  his  present  relationship  to  his 
people.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and  did  not 
shut  Providence  out  of  his  life.  That  he  had  no  idea 
of  leaving  the  City  Temple  and  remaining  in  America 
was  evident  from  words  spoken  to  a  friend  the  night 
before  he  sailed  in  the  '  Umbria.'  When  speaking  of 
what  he  intended  to  do  when  in  the  States,  the 
question  was  asked  if  the  rumours  were  true  as  to 
the  possibility  of  his  acceptance  of  a  call  to  Plymouth, 
or  any  other  church,  if  it  were  received.  His  answer 
was — '  No  truth  in  it.  Where  could  I  be  better  than 
where  I  am  ?  There  is  only  one  London,  and  in  it 
there  is  no  spot  more  suitable  for  my  ministry  than 
the  Holborn  Viaduct.  The  Brooklyn  Church  is  a 
large  and  flourishing  church,  with  a  residential 
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population  around  it,  but  it  is  not  like  the  City 
Temple.  From  its  pulpit  I  can  speak  to  the  ends 
of  the  world.  There  is  only  one  London,  and  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  centre  of  the  commerce, 
the  literature,  and  the  religion  of  the  world.'  His 
deacons  never  had  the  slightest  fear  that  he  would 
yield  to  the  most  tempting  offer  to  give  up  the  field 
of  labour  which  he  had  cultivated  so  successfully 
and  so  long,  though  Brooklyn  Church  would,  it  was 
said  by  some  of  its  leading  office-bearers,  have  been 
too  glad  to  have  such  a  successor  to  their  former 
illustrious  minister.  They  had  no  inducement  to 
offer  Dr.  Parker  to  make  the  change,  and  wisely 
refrained  from  putting  the  matter  before  him.  *  No 
such  question,'  he  said  to  an  interviewer  at  the  time, 
'  has  ever  been  brought  up.  First  and  last  it  has  been 
nothing  more  than  newspaper  gossip,  pure  and  simple, 
without  even  the  shadow  of  fact  for  a  foundation. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it.'  The  gossip  had, 
however,  reached  this  side  the  Atlantic,  and  for  a 
time  was  believed  by  some. 

Newspaper  gossip  there  was  in  abundance  about 
the  preacher  who  had  gone  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend.  Interviewers  were  after  him 
at  every  turn,  wanting  his  opinion  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  and,  being  disappointed,  they  took  every 
means  to  pick  up  scraps  of  intelligence,  words, 
phrases  used,  and  actions  done,  dressing  them  up  as 
copy  for  their  respective  papers,  until,  for  a  season, 
he  became  the  most  widely  talked  of  person  in 
America.  This  did  not  diminish,  but  rather  in 
creased  the  audiences  who  assembled  to  hear  his 
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lectures,  of  which  thirty  -  seven  were  delivered  — 
thousands  of  miles  being  travelled  by  night  and  by 
day  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  con 
tinuous  travelling  proved  to  be  more  than  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Parker  could  stand,  and  the  former  felt  the 
strain  the  more  that  lecturing  was  so  much  less  his 
forte  than  preaching.  After  going  as  far  west  as 
Minneapolis  they  turned  their  attention  to  home, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  month  of  December,  after 
being  four  months  absent. 

After  resting  a  few  weeks  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker 
were  entertained  by  the  office-bearers  and  members 
of  the  City  Temple  to  an  *  At  Home '  in  the  Lecture 
Hall,  after  which  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
church,  filling  it  with  a  most  enthusiastic  audience. 
After  a  few  short  speeches  of  welcome  from  some 
of  the  deacons,  Dr.  Parker  gave  a  stirring  address, 
in  which,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  to  those  who 
had  so  ably  filled  the  pulpit  in  his  absence,  and  carried 
on  the  various  branches  of  church  work,  he  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  American  people  who  had  received 
him  so  kindly,  and  treated  his  wife  and  himself  so 
well.  He  had  been  privileged  to  meet  with  some 
of  the  ministers  and  great  men  of  the  country,  and 
was  deeply  impressed  with  their  ability,  and  the  high 
tone  of  their  religion.  The  probability  was,  that  he 
would  not  cross  the  Atlantic  again,  for  his  dearest 
friend  on  the  other  side  was  to  be  seen  no  more ; 
but  he  would  ever  cherish  in  his  memory  the  noble 
sentiments  he  had  heard,  the  grand  scenes  he  had 
gazed  upon,  the  good  deeds  done,  and  the  kind  and 
cheering  words  which  had  been  spoken  to  his  wife 
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and  himself  by  many  of  the  best  portion  of  the 
American  people.  He  was  happy  to  be  among  his 
own  folk  once  more,  and  together  they  would  renew 
their  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

The  deacons  had  prepared  a  surprise  for  their 
pastor  on  his  return  to  his  study,  by  placing  in  it  a 
large  and  handsome  desk,  bearing  the  inscription— 
1  To  Dr.  Parker,  from  the  Deacons  of  the  City 
Temple,  as  an  expression  of  their  high  appreciation 
of  his  faithful  ministry  and  literary  labours ;  and  of 
their  unfeigned  joy  and  thankfulness  that  he  has 
safely  returned  from  America  to  resume  his  work 
in  their  midst.' 

The  work  was  resumed  on  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  sermons  on  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 
were  commenced. 


CHAPTER    XVI 
1888 

Rural  Mission  in  Scotland — Places  Visited — Convention  in  Crieff— 
Presentation  of  an  Address 

FROM  the  time  when  Dr.  Parker  preached  in  Edin 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  there  was  an  intense  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  in  other  large  towns  in  Scotland  that  he 
should  visit  them,  and  tender  to  their  churches  a  similar 
service.  When  approached  on  the  subject,  his  reply 
was,  that  if  he  visited  Scotland  again,  it  would  be 
some  of  its  rural  parts.  People  in  large  centres  of 
population,  he  thought,  had  more  opportunities  of 
hearing  ministers,  other  than  their  own,  than  had 
the  dwellers  in  villages  and  small  towns.  He  there 
fore  offered  to  devote  sixteen  days  of  his  holiday  to 
a  '  Rural  Mission,'  the  only  condition  specified  being 
that  his  simple  expenses  be  paid.  Whenever  this  was 
made  known,  nearly  one  hundred  applications  were 
made  for  his  services,  most  of  which  had  to  be  declined, 
but  a  plan  was  drawn  up  and  approved  of  whereby  he 
would  speak  in  twelve  places  and  deliver  upwards  of 
twenty  discourses. 

The  mission  was  commenced  at  Dunbar  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  3Oth  July,  1888,  in  the  Free 
Church,  when  an  introductory  sermon  was  delivered 
from  the  words  '  Preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom.' 
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Dr.  Parker  referred  to  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  some  of  the  small 
towns  of  Scotland,  and  said  that  he  did  not  come  to 
add  to  their  knowledge,  but  to  stir  up  their  zeal  for 
what  they  already  knew,  and  to  urge  them  to  greater 
devotion.  Passing  on  to  consider  the  text,  he  said 
that  he  took  it  as  indicating  what  he  desired  to 
accomplish  in  the  services  that  lay  before  him.  They 
were  intrusted  with  the  gospel.  Every  child  knew 
what  the  word  meant.  It  was  God's-spell,  good  news, 
cheering  intelligence — intelligence  of  a  definite  kind. 
It  was  about  God,  and  God  in  Christ.  It  was  a  kingly 
message.  It  told  of  a  kingdom.  No  one  was  to  think 
for  a  moment  because  they  set  forth  Christ  as  a  King 
that  they  ignored  his  other  offices.  The  term  was 
inclusive.  When  the  poet  sang  of  the  noontide  splen 
dour,  did  he  forget  there  was  a  dawn  ?  When  we 
speak  of  the  wealth  and  fulness  of  autumn,  do  we  leave 
out  the  spring  with  its  revived  life  and  the  summer 
with  its  light,  warmth,  and  glory  ?  Oh,  no !  So  when 
we  speak  of  Christ  as  King  and  His  kingdom  we  do 
not  leave  out  the  other  offices  He  fills,  nor  do  we 
forget  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  the  place  called 
Calvary.  They  are  all  included,  and  but  for  them 
the  King  would  not  have  reigned  and  the  kingdom 
would  not  have  existed.  This  Gospel  was  to  be 
preached.  Angels  were  not  commissioned  to  do  it; 
men  were  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  After 
further  dwelling  on  the  thought  in  tender  and  touching 
language,  the  preacher  concluded  by  stating  that  the 
unction  of  the  Most  High  was  needed  for  fire,  pathos, 
and  love.  What  was  needed  most  in  the  pulpit  was 
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fire.  In  a  splendid  room  there  might  be  a  beautiful 
grate  with  paper,  wood,  and  coal,  but  no  one  could  be 
warmed  by  such  means.  The  fuel  required  to  be 
lighted,  when  it  would  burn  and  give  a  glow  of 
warmth.  The  pulpit  had  plenty  of  paper,  wood,  and 
coal.  It  had  learning,  eloquence,  and  acumen,  but  to 
some  extent  it  wanted  fire.  If  they  were  set  on  fire 
they  would  move  Scotland  as  it  had  never  been  moved 
before.  Every  one  of  them  needed  more  and  more 
the  spark  from  heaven.  He  was  deeply  persuaded 
that  a  Pentecostal  season  was  approaching  in  this 
grand  old  country.  Scotchmen  were  proverbially 
difficult  to  move,  but,  when  kindled,  they  burned  with 
intensity  and  illuminating  power. 

On  the  following  morning  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  took  as  his 
subject  the  Old  Testament,  founding  his  sermon  on 
the  words  of  Christ  to  the  lawyer:  'What  is  written 
in  the  law?  how  readest  thou?'  Luke  x.  26.  Christ, 
he  said,  did  not  make  a  perfectly  new  beginning. 
Those  who  maintained  the  contrary  did  not  under 
stand  Christ.  He  built  on  the  old  and  never  either 
denied  or  corrected  the  Old  Testament,  but  received 
it  in  its  fulness  and  depth  of  meaning.  There  were 
some  who  thought  the  Old  Testament  was  of  no 
account  in  these  days.  They  did  not  understand 
what  they  were  speaking  about.  The  book  was 
living,  and  a  living  mirror  in  which  man  can  see 
himself.  Some  men  were  ever  in  Genesis.  They 
were  always  constructing  the  universe.  Out  of 
Genesis  they  could  not  get.  Others  were  in 
Leviticus,  and  believed  in  symbols,  ritualism,  march- 
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ings,  and  counter  marchings.  Others  again  were  in 
the  Psalms,  and  were  ever  singing  of  the  goodness, 
greatness,  and  glory  of  God.  Happy  souls  they,  and 
exalted  was  their  experience.  In  conclusion,  Dr. 
Parker  dwelt  on  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  In  glowing  language  he 
declared  that  the  idea  of  redemption  was  before  the 
fact  of  sin.  And  he  impressed  his  hearers,  and 
especially  the  ministers  present,  with  the  duty  of 
finding  Christ  in  the  Bible  and  in  him  salvation. 

Proceeding  to  Hawick  on  Wednesday  he  held  two 
services — one  in  the  East  Bank  United  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  other  in  the  Free  Church.  Next  day 
he  went  to  Galashiels  where  a  large  audience  awaited 
him  at  12  o'clock,  many  having  come  considerable 
distances.  In  the  evening  the  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Ladhope  Established  Church — the  largest  in  the 
town — the  audience  being  largely  composed  of  the 
working  classes  belonging  to  all  denominations,  and 
forming  as  it  were  an  Evangelical  Alliance.  Dr.  Parker 
remarked  that  this  union  of  Christians  was  one  of  the 
most  cheering  events  which  had  taken  place  during  the 
Mission.  '  I  daresay,'  he  said,  '  if  you  were  to  begin 
to  speak  about  theological  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
I  might  detect  a  difference,  but  when  I  hear  you  sing 
and  mark  the  spirit  of  your  prayers,  you  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  so  may  it  ever  continue  to  be.'  The 
subject  was  '  Zacchseus,'  and  was  handled  in  a  graphic 
and  pathetic  manner.  At  the  close  one  of  the  oldest 
ministers  present  remarked  to  another  minister,  '  We 
have  had  a  rich  feast  to-day,  and  have  to  thank  God 
that  he  has  sent  us  such  a  message  by  his  servant.' 
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Others  said,  '  Come  back  again  soon.  That  is  the 
teaching  we  require.'  The  Border  towns  were  true  to 
their  well-known  spirited  character. 

On  Friday  the  London  preacher  crossed  over  the 
Firth  of  Forth  to  Kirkcaldy,  and  at  three  o'clock 
preached  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  in  the 
evening  in  the  Parish  Church.  Previous  to  announcing 
his  evening  subject,  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  say  that 
had  not  been  said  from  the  beginning.  Yet  every  man  in 
some  measure  puts  his  own  individuality  in  the  message 
he  delivers.  Sometimes  an  old  truth  when  spoken  by  a 
new  voice  seemed  to  be  invested,  if  not  with  originality, 
at  least  with  peculiar  personal  charm.  Individuality  was 
only  valuable  so  far  as  it  applied  itself  to  the  development 
of  the  general  talent  and  the  general  faculty  of  the 
Church.  He  thanked  them  for  their  prayers  extend 
ing  over  the  whole  of  the  Mission.  They  did  not  pray 
for  themselves  only,  but  for  the  other  sheep.  He 
wished  to  speak  to  them  on  the  doctrine  that  love  is 
the  true  interpreter,  and  his  text  was  in  John  xiv.  21 
— a  very  storehouse  of  Christian  doctrine  and  solace 
— '  He  that  loveth  Me,  I  will  love,  and  will  manifest 
Myself  to  him.'  Dr.  Parker  then  delivered  a  sermon 
of  considerable  length,  characterised  by  great  dramatic 
power.  He  showed  that  in  the  words  of  the  text  they 
had  the  voice  of  nature,  of  friendship,  of  the  Bible,  of 
God,  and  of  Christ.  They  could  always  speak  to  love. 
If  they  could  not  speak  in  words  they  could  speak  in 
the  pressure  of  the  hand,  by  the  glance  of  the  eye — in 
some  significant  and  unmistakable  way  they  could  hold 
communion  with  love. 

Before  leaving  Kirkcaldy,  as  in  other  places,  he  had 
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many  testimonies  as  to  spiritual  blessing  being  received 
by  his  hearers.  One  wrote — *  Kindly  pardon  this 
liberty.  But  I  feel  I  must  drop  this  note  just  to  say 
that  God  did  indeed  bless  my  soul  at  your  service  this 
afternoon ;  also,  others  who  were  along  with  me  received 
much  blessing.  Praise  the  Lord.  May  the  dear  Lord 
fill  you  with  Himself.' 

Sunday  was  devoted  to  the  ancient  and  largest  town 
in  Fifeshire,  Dunfermline,  around  which  many  historical 
associations  gather.  Dr.  Parker  preached  in  the 
Independent  Church,  Canmore  Street,  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Queen  Anne 
Street  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  associated 
with  the  name  and  memory  of  Ralph  Erskine,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Secession  Church.  Admission  was 
by  ticket,  and  the  number  demanded  would  have  filled 
the  large  building  twice  over.  The  sermon  was  founded 
on  the  fact  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that 
Simon  Peter  lodged  with  one  Simon  a  tanner.  The 
preacher  asked,  '  What  have  we  to  do  with  where 
Peter  lodged  ?  Everything.'  It  was  Jesus  who  sent 
the  one  Simon,  with  his  inveterate  Jewish  prejudices, 
to  lodge  with  the  other  Simon,  whose  trade  was  so 
much  detested  by  the  Jews.  Only  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  reconcile  man  to  man.  These  reconcilia 
tions  are  the  eternal  miracles  of  Christ.  The 
discourse  was  a  magnificent  testimony  to  the 
beneficent  power  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
destroy  caste  and  disarm  prejudice. 

On  Monday  Tillicoultry,  a  manufacturing  village 
situated  at  what  are  locally  called  the  '  Hill  Foots,' 
was  visited,  when  the  Popular  Institute  was  the  place 
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of  meeting.  In  the  side-room,  a  parish  minister, 
addressing  Dr.  Parker,  said — '  I  have  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
profited  by  your  works.  And  I  delight  to  be  able  to 
bear  this  witness  before  so  many  of  my  brethren. 
The  Peoples  Bible  has  been  a  treasure  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  my  people  have  profited  by  what  I  have 
learned  from  it.'  The  Doctor  took  for  his  subject, 
*  A  Christian,  a  man,  and  more.'  The  leading  thought 
of  the  discourse  was  that  Christianity  was  not  exclusive 
but  inclusive,  and  that  it  added  a  grace  and  glory  to 
human  nature. 

Stirling  was  visited  on  Tuesday,  and  two  large 
congregations  were  addressed  in  the  Congregational 
and  Free  Churches,  some  coming  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles. 

On  Wednesday  he  preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Callander,  and  on  Friday  found  himself  on  the 
shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  where  he  preached  in 
the  forenoon  in  Kirn,  and  in  the  evening  in  Dunoon 
United  Presbyterian  churches.  A  correspondent 
writing  at  the  time  said,  '  Quite  an  unwonted  interest 
was  created  by  Dr.  Parker's  visit.  The  usually  quiet 
ecclesiastical  waters  were  stirred,  and  a  very  general 
desire  was  evinced  to  hear  the  preacher  whose  great 
gifts  and  manifold  labours  in  the  defence  and  exposi 
tion  of  Christian  truth  had  made  his  name  everywhere 
known,  over  Protestant  Christendom  at  least.  Nor 
was  the  interest  confined  to  the  locality  where  his 
appearances  were  to  be  made.  It  was  observed  that 
several  of  the  morning  steamers  calling  at  Kirn  and 
Dunoon  brought  with  them  an  unusual  number  of 
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clergymen,  some  of  whom  had  come  a  long  distance 
round  the  shores  of  the  Firth.  We  ourselves  saw  a 
group  of  seven  who  landed  from  one  steamer  at 
Dunoon,  and  were  afterwards  seen  in  Kirn  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  Dr.  Parker's  first  service 
for  the  day  was  held.  We  spoke  to  two  others  who 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Irvine  to  hear  the  voice 
of  one  whose  writings  had  done  them  so  much  good. 
Others,  again,  besides  clergymen,  had  come  con 
siderable  distances.  We  shook  hands  with  a  little 
family  group  from  Colintraive,  and  with  several  friends 
from  Greenock  and  Gourock.' 

The  text  was  John  x.  10,  '  The  thief  cometh  not, 
but  for  to  steal,  and  to  kill,  and  to  destroy :  I  am 
come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly.'  The  preacher  emphasised 
the  word  'life,'  and  showed  that  it  was  one  of  a  group 
of  words  which,  though  small,  were  yet  inexhaustible 
in  meaning.  Life,  love,  rest,  joy,  were  such  words. 
Could  any  one  of  us,  he  asked,  fully  explain  them  ? 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  life  ?  We  could 
not  explain  it.  We  felt  it,  but  what  it  was  we  could 
not  tell.  There  was  a  time  in  life,  indeed,  when  we 
thought  we  could  explain  everything.  From  sixteen 
to  twenty -one  we  could  dismiss  even  a  statesman 
with  a  sneer.  But  that  time  passed  away,  and  there 
dawned  a  day  when  we  asked,  '  Is  there  no  sweet 
speaker  who  knows  how  to  speak  the  universal 
language  ? '  The  one  sweet  speaker  was  Christ. 
His  words  were,  *  Spirit  and  Life.'  The  preacher 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  attitude  of  those  who 
would  destroy  what  Christ  came  to  build  up.  The 
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thief  came  to  kill  and  destroy ;  Christ  came  to  do 
the  opposite.  It  did  not  take  much  genius  to  be  an 
iconoclast.  How  long  would  it  take,  he  asked,  to 
pluck  a  modest  bluebell  growing  on  one  of  our  green 
hillsides  ?  God  only  could  put  that  little  flower  there, 
but  it  was  easy  for  the  hand  of  man  to  destroy  it. 

On  Sunday,  i2th  August,  Dr.  Parker  had  a  heavy 
day's  work  in  Rothesay,  preaching  in  the  forenoon 
in  the  Free  Church,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  Town 
Hall,  the  largest  building  in  the  place.  It  was 
observed  that  there  were  about  fifty  ministers  present 
at  the  morning  meeting,  the  Rev.  Principal  Fairbairn 
of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  assisting  in  the  devo 
tional  part  of  the  service. 

On  Monday  he  went  to  Oban,  and  on  Tuesday 
delivered  two  discourses.  The  friends  at  this  place 
were  not  over-sanguine  as  to  the  size  of  the  audiences 
which  would  gather  to  hear  the  great  London  preacher. 
People  who  live  in  Oban  constantly  seek  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines.  The  week  after  the  I2th 
of  August  is  their  best  and  busiest  week.  They 
have  no  time  for  meetings  of  any  kind,  and  to  attend 
religious  meetings  during  the  day  or  on  a  week-day 
evening  is  what,  on  ordinary  occasions,  they  would 
never  think  of.  Those  who  have  shops  keep  them 
open  every  night  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  Visitors 
also  are  busy.  They  frequent  Oban  for  pleasure. 
Indoor  exercises  are  not  welcome.  Sailing,  coaching, 
and  walking  are  what  they  delight  in.  Dr.  Parker, 
however,  had  no  cause  to  complain.  The  forenoon 
meeting  on  Tuesday  was  held  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  which  was  well  filled  with  a  select  and 
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influential  audience.  In  the  evening  he  preached  in 
St.  Columba  Parish  Church,  every  seat  being  occupied. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  presided,  and  was 
accompanied  to  the  platform  by  all  the  ministers  of  the 
town.  The  subject  was  '  The  Losing  of  the  Soul.' 
Many  thanked  the  preacher  for  his  utterances,  some 
saying  they  would  gladly  travel  many  more  miles  to 
listen  to  what  they  had  been  privileged  to  hear  that 
day.  The  visit  to  Oban  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
the  most  hopeful,  and  is  still  remembered. 

On  Thursday  Dr.  Parker  brought  his  Rural  Mission 
to  a  close  in  Crieff,  where  at  twelve  o'clock  he  held  a 
Convention  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
which  he  spoke  for  an  hour  on  *  The  Limitations  of 
the  Ministry.'  In  the  evening  he  gave  his  final 
sermon  in  St.  Michael's  Parish  Church,  choosing  for 
his  text,  *  For  she  did  not  know  that  I  gave  her  corn, 
and  wine,  and  oil,'  Hosea  ii.  8.  He  opened  by 
explaining  the  position  of  the  Agnostic,  who,  he  said, 
did  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  said — *  I  am  a 
very  modest  man  ;  I  do  not  know.'  It  was  not  the  old 
blank  Atheism,  which  was  now  regarded  as  vulgar, 
blatant,  and  profane.  The  Agnostic  assumed  a 
distinctive  attitude.  He  was  not  able  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  a  God ;  but  while  he  thus  deplored  his  own 
inadequacy,  he  slightly  hinted  that  anyone  who 
claimed  to  believe  in  a  God  was  intellectually 
ostentatious  and  vain.  He  (Dr.  Parker)  held  that 
Agnosticism  —  not  knowism  —  disennobled  and  de 
stroyed  all  the  higher  sentiments  of  human  thought. 
God  discharged  from  the  mind,  reverence  goes  from 
the  mind.  Moreover,  if  God  was  dismissed  from  their 
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minds  gratitude  went  also.  He  did  not  mean  by 
gratitude  mere  civility  and  courtesy,  which  meant 
little  or  nothing.  He  meant  by  gratitude  the  soul 
flowing  out  in  praise  towards  the  Infinite  Giver  of  All. 
He  would  not  be  an  Agnostic,  because  his  Agnosticism 
would  not  be  limited  to  an  intellectual  attitude.  It 
would  do  away  with  gratitude,  thankfulness,  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  leave  him  the  sport  of 
chance.  Proceeding,  he  said  that  they  had  been  told 
that  the  heresy  of  one  day  was  the  orthodoxy  of 
another.  For  illustration  he  would  take  the  idea  of 
evolution.  They  had  all  been  brought  up  under  the 
idea  of  specific  creation.  He  did  not  know  whether 
they  had  been  injured  by  that  idea.  Now  they  were 
told  that  the  universe  came  out  of  some  fiery  cloud,  or 
some  tuft  of  mist.  He  did  not  care.  Evolution  did 
not  destroy  his  faith.  There  were  phases  of  evolution 
which  might  increase  his  faith.  If  God  made  so  much 
out  of  so  little,  how  wondrous  was  His  power.  He  would 
not  say  that  evolution  had  proved  this  or  that;  he  only 
said  this,  that  if  the  heresy  of  to-day  proved  itself  to 
be  larger  than  the  orthodoxy  of  to-day  he  was  not 
unwilling  that  it  should  advance.  He  was  sure  that 
no  one  could  keep  it  back.  He  was  confident  in  his 
faith,  and  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  especially  from 
science.  There  was  a  biblical  Agnosticism,  which, 
however,  was  not  so  much  a  novelty  as  the  name 
might  indicate.  It  was  said  that  it  was  distinctly 
declared  in  the  Bible  that  no  man  had  seen  God.  In 
answer  to  that  he  would  say  they  knew  Him  through 
His  Son.  In  concluding,  he  counselled  all  the 
ministers  of  the  different  churches  to  work  together, 
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and  proceeded  to  say  that  the  theology  which  could 
not  show  itself  in  the  market-place  was  bad  at  the  core. 

In  the  forenoon  Dr.  Parker  was  entertained  to  a 
luncheon  in  the  Free  Church  Hall,  which  was  attended 
by  about  fifty  ministers,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson 
presiding.  The  Rev.  W.  P.  Paterson,  B.D.,  now 
Professor  in  Aberdeen  University,  proposed  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Parker  for  his  visit  to  Scotland, 
and  more  particularly  to  Crieff.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which 
Dr.  Parker  could  confer  at  present  on  the  com 
munity  would  be  to  write  a  religious  novel.  People 
would  read  novels  when  they  would  read  nothing 
else.  He  hoped  the  hint  would  be  taken.  The 
Rev.  A.  F.  M(  Hardy,  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
heartily  responded  to.  The  Chairman  then  pre 
sented  Dr.  Parker  with  an  album  containing  an 
address  signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  ministers 
who  had  taken  part,  more  or  less,  in  the  meetings, 
with  photographic  views  of  the  places  visited. 
The  address  stated — '  Your  presence  and  earnest 
Christian  words  have  quickened  our  spirits  and 
refreshed  those  of  the  thousands  who  have  waited  on 
God  under  your  ministry.  The  seed  sown  will,  we 
believe,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  eternal  life.  We  commend  you  and  your  work 
to  the  God  of  all  grace,  and  pray  that  you  may  be 
long  spared  to  be  an  able  and  eloquent  expounder 
of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  to  preach  with  increasing 
zeal  the  gospel  of  His  beloved  Son.' 

A  suitable  reply  was  given,  in  which  Dr.  Parker 
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expressed  his  pleasure  in  having  spent  part  of  his 
holiday  in  the  manner  referred  to.  He  now  under 
stood  the  Scotch  people  better.  He  had  also  learned 
that  they  could  sing  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  for  almost 
all  his  meetings  had  been  opened  by  that  sublime  song 
of  Zion.  The  want  of  sectarianism  at  his  meetings 
had  rejoiced  his  heart.  Doubtless  they  differed,  for 
he  could  distinguish  between  one  section  of  the  Church 
and  another  by  their  prayers,  but  all  were  devout. 
He  had  nothing  but  thanks  to  return  to  those 
concerned  and  to  all  who  had  in  any  way  aided  the 
mission.  Now  he  would  go  and  take  his  holiday. 

On  the  following  morning  he  and  Mrs.  Parker 
departed  for  the  border  town  of  Langholm.  When 
his  railway  ticket  was  handed  to  him  it  was  said,  *  This 
will  take  you  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  but  you  must 
find  your  way  to  Tynehome  the  best  way  you  can.' 
4  That  is  genuinely  Scotch/  he  replied  with  a  smile. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
1889 

Silver  Wedding — Presentations — In  his  Social  Relations — His  Punctu 
ality— His  Walks— His  Interest  in  Poor  Women  and  Children— 'The 
People's  Family  Prayer  Book' — His  Faith  in  Prayer 

IT  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  in  a  Christian  church  the 
spirit  of  mutual  good-will  and  esteem  cherished  and 
manifested  between  pastor  and  people,  and  especially 
between  the  presiding  and  the  other  office-bearers  who 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  congregation.  Dr.  Parker 
was  never  in  the  habit  of  going  in  and  out  of  the 
houses  of  his  flock — indeed,  he  avoided  this  department 
of  ministerial  work  as  much  as  possible — yet  he  never 
lost  the  love  of  his  people,  nor  has  he  been  surrounded 
by  other  than  loyal  friends.  Whatever  concerned  him 
concerned  them — a  feeling  which  extended  strongly  to 
Mrs.  Parker  also.  She  was  spoken  of  by  both  pastor 
and  deacons  as  the  *  Co-pastor  of  the  City  Temple,' 
and  from  her  interest  in  the  work  the  designation  was 
not  inappropriate. 

When,  therefore,  the  office-bearers  learned  that  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Parker  were  approaching  the  time  of  their 
silver  wedding,  they  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  interest  in  both  in  a  suitable  manner. 
Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  this  end, 
and  all  parties  entered  into  the  matter  with  spirit  and 
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good- will.  It  was  agreed  that  an  address  should  be 
presented,  congratulating  the  guests  on  the  auspicious 
occasion,  and  wishing  them  joy,  special  happiness,  long 
life,  and  prosperity.  A  meeting  to  celebrate  the  event 
was  held  on  the  22nd  December,  1889,  in  the  large 
Lecture  Hall,  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  drawing-room, 
and  was  crowded  by  an  enthusiastic  company.  It  was 
as  a  family  gathering,  being  confined  to  those  belonging 
to  the  church  and  congregation,  and  a  few  who  had 
received  special  invitations. 

The  interest  in  the  celebration  was  wide-spread,  and 
many  good  wishes  were  sent  from  Hexham,  Banbury, 
Manchester,  and  other  places.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  church,  Mr.  John  G.  Murdoch, 
who,  in  an  appropriate  speech,  expressed  not  only  the 
feelings  of  the  meeting,  but  of  hundreds  besides  who 
had  communicated  with  the  deacons.  He  said  that  he 
could  assure  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  'that  words  would 
fail  to  convey  to  them  the  way  in  which  they  were 
honoured  and  loved  by  those  who  sat  under  the  Doctor's 
ministry.  The  whole  arrangements  from  first  to  last 
had  gone  on  as  sweetly  as  the  marriage  bells.'  He  felt 
it  was  no  little  honour  conferred  upon  him  when  he 
was  asked  to  present  to  them  the  illuminated  address 
and  the  pieces  of  silver,  consisting  of  a  salver,  kettle, 
flower-bowl,  and  set  of  candlesticks.  The  gifts  were 
valuable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  feeling  that 
prompted  the  givers.  On  the  salver  was  the  following 
inscription  : — 

'Presented  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  and 
Mrs.  Parker,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  their 
silver  wedding,  22nd  December,  1889,  by  the  members 
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of  the  church  and  congregation  of  the  City  Temple,  in 
grateful  recognition  of  their  faithful  ministry  and 
service.' 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  stood  on  the  platform  hand  in 
hand,  and  looked  as  bright  and  full  of  life  as  if  they 
had  been  married  that  day.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  onlooker  could  realise  that  it  was  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  their  wedding  had  taken  place.  They 
were,  however,  assured  of  the  fact  by  the  Doctor,  who, 
in  acknowledging  the  gifts,  said  that  his  friends  had 
been  speaking  of  a  silver  wedding,  and  so  far  as 
chronology  was  concerned  they  were  correct ;  but  by 
one  touch  of  the  magic  wand  of  kindness,  the  silver 
had  become  gold,  and  he  was  led  to  realise  what  it 
would  be  to  receive  tributes  of  affection  and  good- will 
at  what  is  called  a  golden  wedding.  He  acquiesced  in 
what  had  been  said  of  his  '  Co-pastor/  and  he  could 
assure  them  he  would  not  have  been  half  the  man  he 
was  'but  for  such  co-operation,  and  sympathy,  and 
exquisite  criticism,'  putting  emphasis  on  the  last  two 
words.  He  tried  to  understand  all  the  good  words  by 
which  they  had  been  addressed,  and  would  take  heed 
to  those  which  inculcated  the  necessity  of  taking  rest. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  he  said,  '  I  never 
knew  I  had  a  throat,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
called  "  Mondayish  "  ;  I  preached  on  Sunday  morning 
in  the  church,  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  cricket  field, 
on  Sunday  evening  in  the  church  again,  and  during 
the  evenings  of  the  week  I  frequently  preached  in  the 
open  air  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  town.  I  then 
knew  nothing  about  being  tired  ;  but  somehow,  account 
for  it  as  you  may  I  now  know  that  I  am  working; 
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and  when  a  man  feels  that  he  is  working,  he  ought  to 
take  care.'  The  meeting  throughout  was  successful, 
and  concluded  by  the  band  playing  the  Wedding  March. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  look  at 
Dr.  Parker  at  home,  and  in  his  social  relation.  It  is 
impossible  really  to  know  one  who  is  only  seen  in  a 
public  position,  whether  that  be  the  pulpit  or  the 
platform.  There  must  necessarily  be  a  reserve — not 
exactly  a  mask  worn,  but  such  a  limited  manifestation 
of  the  personality  and  inner  man  as  suits  the  circum 
stances.  This  is  unavoidable  in  the  commercial  as  in 
the  professional  life,  in  the  secular  as  in  the  sacred. 
In  the  circle  of  the  home  there  is  an  unbending,  an 
outflow  of  what  is  in  the  heart.  In  this  relation  the 
real  self  cannot  be  hidden,  and  comes  out  in  diverse 
forms  impossible  to  be  repressed.  To  be  really  known, 
a  person  must  be  looked  at  in  his  private,  even  more 
than  in  his  public  life.  What  is  universally  true  of 
individuals  of  all  classes  is  most  emphatically  true  of 
the  minister  of  the  City  Temple.  He  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  and  understood  when  under  his  own 
roof-tree,  where  he  enters  into  fellowship  with  those 
Jri  whom  he  reposes  confidence. 

Those  who  have  had  any  business  to  transact  with 
Dr.  Parker  must  have  been  struck  with  his  punctuality 
and  his  regular  habits.  At  the  deacons'  meetings  he 
is  in  the  chair  waiting  for  the  hour  to  strike  when 
business  should  begin.  Professor  W.  F.  Adeney,  D.D., 
when  inculcating  punctuality,  writes — '  The  City 
Temple  affords  a  good  lesson  for  punctuality ;  you 
might  set  your  watch  by  the  time  of  Dr,  Parker's 
entrance  into  the  pulpit,' 
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Throughout  his  career,  this  characteristic  has  been 
manifested,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  his  social  life. 
His  rising,  time  of  meals,  work,  exercise,  and  leisure 
are  all  regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  no  time  is 
wasted,  and  one  seeking  him  at  any  quarter  of  an  hour 
could  tell  exactly  where  to  find  him,  and  what  he  would 
be  doing.  Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  the  same 
course  has  been  pursued,  and  has  multiplied  his  life 
time,  and  enabled  him  to  do  an  amount  of  work  which 
few  men  have  accomplished.  There  are  not  many 
days  in  which  he  does  not  spend  six  or  eight  hours  in 
hard  study,  these  being  frequently  extended  by  a  sudden 
inspiration  coming  upon  him,  when  he  must,  without 
delay,  give  his  ideas  permanency  on  paper. 

The  laws  of  health  have  received  particular  attention, 
with  the  result  that  his  ability  to  think,  read,  and  write 
has  been  largely  increased.  The  bath  is  a  luxury  in 
which  he  indulges  every  morning,  and  invariably  on 
Thursdays  just  before  entering  the  pulpit.  A  sound 
body  is  necessary  for  a  sound  mind,  and  both  for  a 
good  sermon  is  his  creed.  He  does  not  smoke  nor 
take  stimulants  of  any  kind,  believing  that  they  would 
not  add  to  his  strength.  Exercise  is  taken  as  regularly 
as  his  dinner  when  weather  permits.  There  are  few 
people  about  Hampstead  who  have  not  seen  him, 
umbrella  in  hand,  taking  his  constitutional  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  two.  He  delights  to  reach  the 
Heath,  and  is  seldom  there  without  thanking  God  for 
that  great  lung  possessed  by  the  city  for  the  use  of  its 
dense  population  ;  and  is  never  more  eloquent  than 
when  describing  a  Bank  holiday,  when  thousands  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  are  to  be  seen  enjoying 
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themselves  in  freedom.  Every  house  and  place  of 
importance  in  the  locality  is  known  by  Dr.  Parker, 
and  the  dwellings  of  great  writers  are  pointed  out  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  reverence.  Few  persons  or  things 
escape  his  observation,  and  many  of  those  whom  he 
meets,  though  unknown  to  him,  receive  a  word  of 
cheer.  All  the  while  he  has  some  subject  of  interest 
on  his  mind,  and  will  abruptly  stand  on  the  footpath, 
leaning  on  his  support,  and  break  out — if  he  has  a 
companion — on  some  grand  biblical  theme,  as  if 
thinking  aloud.  Very  seldom  is  he  in  his  lighter 
moods  when  walking,  for  he  carries  on  the  process 
of  thought  commenced  before  leaving  his  study. 
Exercise  of  body  and  activity  of  mind  go  hand  in 
hand  while  he  takes  his  constitutional,  broken  only 
by  some  incident  which  gives  variety  and  colour  to 
the  whole.  Latterly,  Dr.  Parker  has  lived  much  in 
the  open  air  when  weather  permits,  and  has  his  study 
in  his  garden,  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees  and  sur 
rounded  by  roses  and  other  fragrant  flowers. 

No  host  is  more  kindly  and  open-hearted  than  the 
pastor  of  the  City  Temple  in  his  elegant  home, 
Tynehome,  Hampstead.  When  in  the  midst  of  friends 
he  becomes  as  sprightly  as  a  boy,  and  enters  into  all 
manner  of  conversation  which  will  produce  pleasurable 
feelings  and  keep  the  mind  away  from  idle  gossip, 
which  is  neither  entertaining  nor  elevating.  According 
to  a  legend,  the  Beloved  Apostle  had  a  tame  partridge 
with  which  he  amused  himself.  One  day  a  huntsman 
passing  by  with  his  bow  and  arrow  expressed  astonish 
ment  at  seeing  one  so  venerable  amuse  himself  in  such 
a  manner.  The  apostle  asked  if  he  always  kept  his 
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bow  bent,  to  which  the  huntsman  replied,  'That  would 
render  it  useless.'  '  If,'  replied  John,  'you  bend  your 
bow  to  prevent  its  being  useless,  I  unbend  my  mind 
for  the  same  reason.'  In  like  manner  Dr.  Parker 
unbends  his  bow  that  it  may  be  strong  when  required 
by  sometimes  enjoying  and  telling  stories,  many  of 
them  Scotch,  which  he  can  relate  with  the  proper 
northern  accent.  At  other  times,  in  the  Evangelist's 
own  words,  he  will  tell  some  of  the  wonderful  stories 
in  the  Gospels  with  a  pathos  and  interest  which  draw 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  his  listeners.  No  one  who  has 
heard  him  give  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  grand  old 
Welsh  preachers,  as  they  preached  on  such  a  subject 
as  the  unclean  spirit  going  out  of  the  man  and  seeking, 
in  vain,  a  place  in  which  to  rest,  will  ever  forget  the 
power  of  his  words. 

Though  a  keen  controversialist,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for 
him  to  engage  in  a  discussion,  even  in  a  mild  form, 
when  any  difference  of  view  emerges  in  the  course  of 
conversation.  Mrs.  Parker,  on  the  other  hand, 
occasionally  manifested  that  part  of  her  Scotch  nature 
which  demanded  proof  for  every  proposition  made. 
She  was  liberal  in  her  conception  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  took  a  large  view  of  the  gospel  of  God's 
Grace.  On  social  and  political  subjects  she  held  a 
firm  and  independent  position.  When  defending  or 
expounding  her  views  to  one  who  did  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  her  she  became  full  of  animation,  displaying 
no  little  skill  in  reasoning,  her  husband  looking  on 
admiringly,  seldom  saying  a  word,  except  occasionally 
a  sentence  or  two  with  the  view  of  stirring  Mrs.  Parker 
to  more  brilliant  utterances.  He  delighted  greatly  in 
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her  way  of  settling  questions  in  dispute.  In  allowing 
others  to  talk  while  he  was  silent  Dr.  Parker  was 
enabled  to  study  them,  and  at  the  same  time  conceal 
his  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  conversation.  At 
other  times  he  uttered  gems  of  thought  which,  had 
they  been  recorded,  would  have  revealed  some  of  the 
deeper  elements  of  his  nature.  For  example,  when 
the  subject  of  Providence  was  being  discussed, 
speaking  of  his  life,  he  told  of  the  wonderful  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  led  into  favourable  positions 
for  carrying  out  the  plans  upon  which  he  had  been 
meditating  for  rendering  him  efficient  in  his  vocation 
as  a  preacher,  saying,  '  I  have  a  growing  faith  that 
man's  life  is  laid  out  for  him  by  God — that  is  not 
fatalism.  The  fatalist  shuts  his  eyes,  lowers  his  head, 
and  moves  forward  without  looking  where  he  is  going, 
frequently  running  against  a  stone  wall.  My  view  of 
life  is  very  different  from  that — the  Lord  ordains  the 
path,  presents  it  and  I  accept  it,  then  all  is  well.  The 
wonder  increases  every  day  as  to  how  I  have  been  led, 
and  I  believe  that  when  the  will  of  God  is  accepted, 
failures  may  and  do  take  place,  but  the  Lord's  grace 
rectifies  these  and  blesses  even  the  unworthy  when  the 
desire  is  to  be  right  and  the  aim  is  holy.'  After  a 
pause  he  continued — '  I  am  deeply  impressed  that  God 
is  a  jealous  God,  watches  over  His  honour,  and 
bestows  blessings  only  on  those  who  render  Him 
obedience.'  When  others  were  speaking  of  million 
aires  and  all  the  advantages  which  money  gave  them, 
he  interjected  with  the  remark,  *  Do  you  forget  that  a 
Man  appeared  on  the  earth  who  said,  "  A  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
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he  possesseth  ?  "  When  these  words  fall  on  our  ears 
we  ask  the  speaker,  "  By  what  authority  utterest  thou 
these  things?"  and  he  replies,  "  Foxes  have  holes  and 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man — 
the  real  Man,  the  only  true  Man — hath  not  where  to 
lay  His  head."  What  a  wonderful  talker  was  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  No  man  spake  like  this  Man,  and  yet 
few  will  read  their  Bibles  and  learn  what  He  says.' 

In  the  inner  home  life  no  one  should  venture  to 
intrude  except  in  so  far  as  saying  that  it  was  a  home 
indeed  where  two  were  one  in  heart  and  mind.  What 
they  were  in  public  was  even  more  evident  at  their 
own  fireside.  One  incident  may  be  mentioned, 
without  betraying  the  sacred  sanctity  of  closest 
communion  of  soul.  Dr.  Parker  had  been  preaching 
more  frequently  than  usual,  and,  greatly  wearied, 
needed  rest.  The  entire  evening  was  spent  with  Mrs. 
Parker  and  the  writer.  She  talked  in  a  fine  mellow 
voice  about  those  dear  to  them  both,  told  stories  of 
their  deeds  and  of  their  kind  and  thoughtful  sayings  ; 
then  read  a  poem  or  two,  as  she  could  so  well  read 
them — every  sentiment  of  the  poet  being  made  to 
stand  out  in  its  beauty  before  the  mental  eye ;  and 
finally  sang  two  of  her  German  student  songs  with 
great  spirit,  the  doctor  beating  time  with  his  hands, 
his  youthful  days  once  more  upon  him,  and  all  uneasi 
ness  being  gone.  No  one  can  imagine  a  finer  scene  of 
connubial  bliss  than  this,  which  is  an  indication  of  how 
the  two,  who  held  their  silver  wedding  on  the 
22nd  December,  1889,  had  lived  as  husband  and  wife 
for  twenty-five  years. 

There  are  some  persons,  as  before  stated,  who  attract 
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Dr.  Parker's  special  attention  when  he  is  taking  his 
walks,  and  to  whom  he  frequently  gives  a  word  or  two 
of  encouragement.  He  has  a  peculiar  sympathy  with 
poor  women,  and  all  the  more  so  if  they  are  nearing 
the  end  of  their  journey.  They  are  looked  upon  with1 
compassion,  and  never  passed  by  without  being  made 
the  recipient  of  some  gift  from  his  hand.  '  I  never  see 
a  woman  like  that,'  he  has  said,  indicating  one  poorly 
clad  and  in  need  of  bread  and  comfort,  *  but  I  remember 
my  mother  was  a  woman,  and  so  is  my  wife.  I  can 
pass  a  man  by  without  observation,  for  he  can  battle 
with  the  difficulties  of  existence,  but  a  woman,  when 
she  is  old  and  poor,  has  not  strength  for  the  struggle, 
and  has  few  friends.'  This  same  trait  of  character 
comes  out  in  many  of  the  most  touching  parts  of  his 
sermons.  The  mother  with  her  trials  and  troubles, 
and  the  wife  with  her  anxieties  and  sorrows,  are  not 
infrequently  heard  of  in  the  City  Temple,  and  never 
without  a  break  in  the  voice,  which  makes  itself  felt  in 
the  heart  of  the  hearer. 

Though  not  blessed  with  children  of  his  own,  Dr. 
Parker  has  a  most  intense  interest  in  the  young.  The 
infant  in  the  perambulator  or  in  the  arms  of  its  nurse, 
or  the  little  boys  or  girls  who  are  struck  with  his 
appearance — as  most  people  are — are  sure  to  get  a 
smile,  and  frequently  a  cheery  word,  to  assist  them 
to  enjoy  their  sunny  hours  more  fully.  On  one 
occasion  when  out  on  the  Heath,  a  bright  little  boy, 
quite  a  stranger,  leaving  his  governess,  ran  to  him, 
took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  looked  up  into  his  face, 
smiling  as  if  desiring  a  benediction.  On  his  guardian 
coming  to  take  him  away,  he  manifested  his  reluctance, 
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and,  turning  round,  kissed  his  hand,  waving  it  as  he 
moved  away,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  will  see  you  again 
some  other  day.'  His  strong  love  for  children — as  is 
natural — is  abundantly  returned.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  Pulpit  Jubilee,  he  related  an  incident  bearing  on 
this  fact.  A  little  boy  of  five  years,  on  hearing  that  a 
little  girl  had  gathered  some  yellow  flowers  from  the 
public  meadow  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  preacher, 
asked  his  father :  '  Does  Dr.  Parker  like  flowers  ? ' 
'Yes,'  was  the  answer.  'Then,  father,  I  want  you  to 
get  me  a  long  ladder.'  '  What  do  you  want  a  long 
ladder  for  ?  '  'I  want  to  get  up  and  pluck  some  stars 
for  Dr.  Parker.' 

Dr.  Parker  has  been  uncle  to  a  number  of  young 
folks,  who  founded  the  relationship  not  on  the  laws 
of  consanguinity,  but  of  affection.  His  nieces  have 
been  many,  and  they  have  always  prided  themselves 
on  the  privilege  they  enjoyed.  To  one,  the  daughter 
of  his  sister-in-law,  he  was  attached  with  a  strong 
affection.  Of  her  he  writes — 'Until  I  knew  Marguerite 
de  Clare  Yeld,  I  never  knew  all  that  Jesus  meant  when 
He  said  of  little  children,  " For  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  As  she  had  lost  her  father  it  was  probable 
she  would  have  seen  more  of  me  in  her  childhood  than 
any  other  man,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  all  I  could 
to  give  her  a  happy  impression  of  what  a  man  could  do 
for  a  little  child.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  she 
would  go  away  almost  before  the  tender  lesson  was 
begun ;  yet  it  was  so.  But,  notwithstanding,  Marguerite 
is  nearer  to  me  than  ever,  and  some  other  little  child 
must,  in  honour  of  her  sunny  memory,  be  blessed  and 
helped.  Henceforward,  when  I  place  a  donation  in 
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any  charity  box,  I  shall  say  in  my  own  heart  of  hearts, 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  my  Marguerite."  ...  I 
spent  a  little  time  alone  with  the  dear  child  as  she  lay 
awaiting  her  coffin,  and  as  the  hot  tears  fell  upon  her  I 
whispered,  "  Margery,  I  will  meet  you  in  Heaven," 
and  I  must  not  fail  of  my  word.  God  help  me  to  keep 
the  sacred  bond  ! ' 

To  another  child  he  wrote  letters  which  are  most 
characteristic  of  his  playfulness.  Two  of  these  are 
here  given  in  facsimile  in  order  to  be  perfectly 
understood — 
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JRev.  Dr  Parker, 

21,  Daleham  Gardens, 
South  Hampstead, 

Jf.W. 


<d*)  it  Jfta^'LJl t  v  j 
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21.  OALEHAM  GARDENS, 

'S  AVENUE. 
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The  foregoing  is  another  proof  of  the  many-sidedness 
of  the  man — a  child  with  children,  a  friend  among 
friends,  a  counsellor  to  those  needing  advice,  a  writer 
with  a  facile  and  versatile  pen,  a  preacher  of  tenderest 
mercy,  and  a  denouncer  of  unrighteousness  and  tyranny, 
in  many  respects  the  paradox  which,  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles  to  the  present  age,  most 
strong  men  have  been. 

Dr.  Parker  is  methodical  in  everything,  even  to  the 
receiving  and  giving  of  money.  In  this  matter  he 
acts  on  rigid  principles,  which  are  apt  to  be  misunder 
stood  by  those  who  are  not  aware  of  his  motives,  and 
occasionally  by  so  doing  has  acted  in  a  manner  which 
seemed  to  be  to  his  own  disadvantage.  If  you  owe  him  a 
penny  he  will  expect  it  to  be  paid,  though  he  may  give 
you  a  sovereign  in  return.  No  one  in  his  position  has 
been  more  importuned  for  financial  aid,  and  that  by  many 
who  had  no  claim  on  his  generosity.  For  example, 
a  minister  wrote  from  the  Western  States  of  America 
stating  what  a  great  blessing  he  had  received  from  his 
writings.  Before  the  letter  concluded  he  asked  for  a 
hundred  or  fifty  dollars  to  deliver  him  from  difficulties 
in  which  he  was  involved.  No  one  knows  the  monetary 
aid  he  has  rendered  to  those  whom  he  believed  to  be 
doing  their  duty  in  trying  circumstances.  Few  days 
pass  without  letters  being  received  asking  for  advice 
and  assistance,  and  in  many  instances  the  circumstances 
of  the  writers  are  inquired  into  and,  if  they  are  found 
worthy,  their  wants  are  relieved.  From  some  churches 
he  thinks  it  right  to  take  a  fee,  because  they  are  able  to 
afford  it,  but  not  infrequently  it  is  given  to  the  children 
of  the  manse.  Many  illustrations  might  be  cited  as  to 
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how  he  looks  on  monetary  transactions.  Take  one. 
A  bill  was  sent  in  which  amounted  to  nearly  twenty 
pounds.  On  examination  an  overcharge  of  two  shillings 
was  found.  The  Doctor  in  taking  his  walk  called  on 
the  person  who  made  the  overcharge,  stating  that  he 
liked  to  be  exact  in  such  matters.  The  mistake  was 
at  once  rectified,  and  Dr.  Parker  was  satisfied  that 
justice  had  been  done.  In  the  further  course  of  his 
walk  he  saw  a  furniture  van  standing  in  front  of  a 
house.  '  I  know  the  people  who  have  taken  this 
house/  he  remarked  to  his  companion  ;  '  let  us  go  in.1 
The  house  was  in  utter  confusion,  and  the  new  comers 
had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  prepare  food.  On  leaving 
he  went  straight  to  a  restaurant  and  ordered  as  much 
cooked  food  as  would  serve  a  family  for  a  week  to  be 
sent  to  the  address  without  a  name.  This  illustrates 
the  principle  upon  which  Dr.  Parker  has  acted,  as 
many  can  testify  from  experience. 

Whether  by  design  or  otherwise,  in  the  year  of  his 
silver  wedding  Dr.  Parker  issued  his  volume  entitled 
The  People's  Family  Prayer  Book.  It  was  a  labour  of 
love,  the  author  bestowing  more  care  on  its  preparation 
than  on  any  other  of  his  works,  the  result  being  a 
valuable  and  handsome  work,  calculated  to  originate 
and  cultivate  the  praying  spirit,  without  which  uttered 
words,  though  addressed  to  Heaven,  are  of  no  avail. 
In  the  Preface  the  reader  is  instructed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  household  prayer.  '  Family  prayer  is 
not  exhausted  by  one  act  of  united  worship.  Some 
times  family  prayer  can  be  offered  silently ;  or  the 
father  and  mother  may  offer  it  by  themselves ;  or  the 
children  can  offer  it  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  when 
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they  are  not  present.  Personally,  I  have  never 
enjoyed  family  prayer  so  much  as  when,  immediately 
at  the  close  of  the  morning  meal,  the  mother  of  the 
house  has  taken  the  book  of  prayer,  and  sweetly  read 
a  suitable  portion.  There  has  been  no  kneeling ;  no 
formality ;  no  bodily  exercise  ;  the  eating  of  bread  and 
the  giving  of  thanks  have  not  been  separated  even  by 
the  re-arrangement  of  seats/ 

The  prayers,  meditations,  soliloquies,  and  Sunday 
readings  are  all  intended  and  calculated  to  keep  the 
flame  of  devotion  bright  within  the  soul.  They  are  to 
be  employed  to  add  fuel  to  the  sacred  fire  in  the  heart 
of  the  worshipper,  and  not  as  mere  words  to  be 
uttered  at  the  throne  of  Grace.  While  petitions  are  by 
no  means  absent,  the  main  element  of  the  prayers  is 
the  expression  of  adoration,  reverence,  awe,  and  sweet 
communion  with  the  Father  and  Son,  through  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Those  who  have  used  them  rightly  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Whyte,  who  said  to  his  class  of  young  men :  '  I  know 
nothing  like  it.  To  my  mind  it  stands  alone,  as  a 
Book  of  Family  Prayer.  I  will  praise  it  as  I  have 
opportunity.  It  is  full  of  strength,  depth,  richness,  and 
tenderness/  It  is  the  author's  favourite  book.  No 
other  of  his  works  so  fully  expresses  his  deepest  and 
tenderest  feelings. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  has  published  a  book  on 
family  prayer  to  be  used  by  parents  and  children, 
there  is  in  Dr.  Parker's  mind  the  idea,  often 
expressed,  of  the  inspired  writer  who  exhorts  Christians 
'to  pray  without  ceasing.'  'You  should  always  be 
praying/  he  says,  '  no  matter  where  you  are,  or  what 
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you  are  doing.  There  is  little  need  for  those  who 
cherish  this  spirit  to  depend  on  stated  hours  or  formal 
methods  of  approaching  the  Throne  of  Grace.  The 
Divine  ear  is  ever  open  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  needy, 
and  the  Lord  honours  and  answers  prayer.'  This  is 
his  strong  faith,  for  experience  has  proved  its  truth. 
He  could  listen  for  any  length  of  time  to  incidents 
relating  to  answers  to  prayer,  and  delights  to  tell  of 
his  own  experiences  concerning  wonderful  fulfilments 
of  the  promise — *  While  ye  are  yet  speaking,  I  will 
answer.' 

A  lady  relates  that  once  when  Dr.  Parker  was 
preaching  in  a  village  church,  which  was  so  packed 
that  she  had  to  sit  at  the  side  of  the  pulpit  very  near 
him,  she  was  deeply  impressed  when,  with  closed  eyes, 
he  uttered  as  in  a  whisper  more  than  once,  *  Jesus  be 
near  me,  very  near  me,  near  me  all  the  time.'  He 
seemed  as  if  he  could  not  begin  the  sermon  if  the 
gracious  presence  were  not  vouchsafed.  When 
greatly  depressed  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Marguerite,  previously  referred  to,  at  the  hour  Mrs. 
Parker  was  attending  her  funeral,  he  was  making  his 
way  alone  to  conduct  the  Thursday  service,  and  in  the 
crowded  street  he  prayed — '  Lord  give  me  a  word  of 
encouragement  that  I  may  be  strengthened  to  declare 
my  message.'  He  reached  his  vestry  and  opened  his 
letters  with  hope,  but  no  word  came  from  heaven  to 
his  burdened  heart.  Ten  minutes  to  twelve  arrived, 
and  no  answer  had  come.  He  rose  from  his  chair 
to  be  ready  on  the  minute  to  enter  the  pulpit,  when 
the  officer  came  in  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers, 
saying  there  was  a  note  in  the  centre.  He  had 
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just  time  to  open  the  letter,  which  was  from  one 
who  had  been  blessed  by  his  ministry  for  years.  The 
first  words  were  — '  Public  men  need  a  word  of 
encouragement.'  The  writer  went  on  to  express  the 
hope  that  he  would  receive  the  token  of  his  good 
wishes  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given.  '  The  very 
word,  " encouragement,"  you  see,' said  the  doctor;  'I 
need  no  elaborate  argument  to  prove  to  me  God 
answers  prayer.  My  whole  life  has  been  full  of  proofs 
which  no  logic  could  overthrow/ 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
1889-1891 

Lectures  to  Working  Classes — 'Some  One* — Higher  Critics — Inter 
national  Council  of  Congregationalists — Valedictory  Address 

No  one  can  live  in  London  with  seeing  eyes  and 
sympathetic  heart  without  being  led  to  consider  the 
social,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the  many  who 
labour  with  their  hands  for  their  daily  bread.  They 
exist  by  the  thousand,  and  their  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  depress  rather  than  elevate  their  spirits. 
A  little  sunshine  would  bring  gladness  into  their  lives, 
and  with  it  the  consciousness  that  life  is  worth  living, 
that  what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  Im 
pressed  by  the  thousands  of  working  men  who  spent 
their  days  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
portals  of  the  City  Temple,  Dr.  Parker  felt  that  he 
would  like  to  cheer  them  when  they  rested  from  their 
toil  at  noon,  and  to  get  them  interested  in  things  higher 
than  what  pertained  to  mere  animal  existence.  He 
did  not  forget  that  he  started  his  own  career  amongst 
those  who  attended  to  the  outer  things  of  life.  There 
was  never  a  particle  of  the  sycophant  about  him,  either 
in  speech  or  action. 

Shortly  after  the  City  Temple  was  opened,  one  of 
his  old  school-fellows   who  sat   in   the   front  gallery 
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remarked  to  his  neighbour  that  he  came  from  Hexham 
and  knew  Joseph  Parker  well,  having  frequently  played 
marbles  with  him  when  at  school,  '  But,'  he  added, 
'  now  that  he  is  the  minister  of  such  a  fine  church,  and 
so  popular,  he  is  too  great  a  man  to  think  of  those 
days.' 

In  the  course  of  the  sermon,  the  speaker  spoke  of 
what  Jesus  had  done  and  could  do  for  working  men  if 
they  would  only  hear  and  obey  his  words,  saying — 

*  I  know  what  I  am  speaking  about,  for  I  am  the  son 
of  an  honest  working  man,  and  was  associated  with 
him  in  my  early  days.  For  the  knowledge  I  received 
then  of  what  working  men  are  and  need,  I  thank  the 
Lord/ 

The  Hexham  hearer  touched  his  neighbour  in  the 
pew,  and  said,  with  emotion,  '  I  did  not  think  he 
would  have  said  that  before  all  these  folk.  He  is 
the  old  Joseph  still.' 

This  spirit  has  not  died  out,  notwithstanding  that  he 
has  been  courted  and  praised  as  much  as  any  pastor 
who  ever  stood  in  a  pulpit.  In  the  days  of  his  greatest 
popularity  he  always  said,  '  I  like  my  own  people, 
while  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  those  of  high 
estate.' 

At  his  suggestion  concerts  were  given  by  eminent 
artistes  in  the  large  lecture  hall  of  the  City  Temple 
during  the  workmen's  dinner-hour,  to  which  all  who 
chose  to  come  were  cordially  invited.  In  1889  he 
carried  out  a  long-cherished  purpose  of  delivering  short 
practical  addresses  on  subjects  interesting  to  working 
men  and  women.  That  no  barrier  might  stand  in  the 
way,  he  sent  out  invitations — '  Come  in  your  working 
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dresses.  If  you  like  to  bring  your  dinners  with  you, 
bring  them.  If  during  the  address  you  would  like  to 
smoke  your  pipes,  smoke  them.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
address  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  bearing  on  it, 
ask  them.'  There  was  a  hearty  and  numerous  response, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  short  course  disorder  arose, 
and  there  was  more  speaking  than  could  be  heard. 
Questions  came  from  all  sides — some  relevant,  more 
irrelevant ;  some  general,  some  personal.  To  one  of 
the  latter  bearing  upon  parsons  being  well  paid  for 
their  services,  Dr.  Parker  replied  with  some  energy — 
'  Not  one  single  sixpence  in  the  world  do  I  possess  but 
what  this  head  or  this  hand  has  earned  by  honest  toil.' 

The  experiment  was  not  altogether  a  failure,  though 
it  ended,  as  he  afterwards  said,  somewhat  as  did  the 
meeting  in  Ephesus,  when  '  some  therefore  cried  one 
thing  and  some  another,  for  the  assembly  was 
confused  ;  and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they 
were  come  together.' 

About  this  time  he  prepared  and  published  a  little 
volume  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  entitled  Some 
One,  bearing  on  the  difficulties  experienced  by  many 
regarding  Christianity.  The  title  was  suggested  by 
the  words  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who,  in  answer  to 
Philip's  question,  *  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest?'  replied,  *  How  can  I,  except  some  man 
should  guide  me?'  The  author  desired,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  divine  message, 
to  dissipate  doubts,  to  remove  difficulties,  and  to 
establish  a  firm  faith  in  God  and  His  Son.  He 
says — *  I  write  only  for  those  who  sincerely  desire 
to  be  guided.  To  men  whose  minds  are  made  up  on 
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the  side  of  unbelief  I  have  less  and  less  to  say  as  life 
goes  on.  There  are  many,  however,  who  sincerely 
desire  some  guidance  in  Christian  inquiry.  To  them 
I  offer  the  service  of  my  heart,  for  I,  too,  have  been  in 
the  land  of  shadow,  and  wonder,  and  doubt.  I  know 
well  what  it  is  to  fight  with  unbelief,  and  having  been 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  "marvellous  light,"  I 
wish  to  help  others  towards  conquest,  and  sunshine, 
and  peace.'  The  contents  of  the  volume  are  largely 
on  the  lines  of  personal  testimony,  and  embrace  such 
subjects  as  Agnosticism,  Freethought  and  Action,  the 
Bible,  Christ  and  Experience,  concluding  with  a  prayer 
that  the  book  might  be  the  means  of  imparting 
strength  and  help  to  those  who  require  it  in  this  world 
of  sin  and  pain. 

This  volume  and  one  published  some  years  after 
wards,  called  None  Like  It,  contain  a  fairly  full 
representation  of  Dr.  Parker's  attitude  to  the  doubt 
and  unbelief  of  the  age  and  the  work  and  influence  of 
the  higher  critics.  There  are  three  fundamental  articles 
of  his  creed  in  which  he  is  rooted  and  grounded,  and 
which  underlie  all  his  teaching  and  preaching.  He 
has  a  firm  faith  in  the  Christian's  God — as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  On  metaphysical  theology  and 
explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  places 
little  value  compared  with  the  practical  benefit  of  a 
knowledge  of  God's  relationship  to  the  human  soul, 
as  summed  up  in  the  Apostolic  benediction.  Each 
member  of  the  human  race  stands  in  need  of  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  the  Father, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  these 
blessings  all  the  wants  of  the  sinful  and  lost  are  fully 
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supplied,  and  when  received  the  fallen  are  made  to 
stand  erect,  and  are  accepted  in  the  Beloved. 

Arising  out  of  this  faith  is  the  kindred  one  of  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  and  God  the  Son.  The 
love  he  bears  to  Christ  is  Dr.  Parker's  greatest  passion, 
and  makes  him  sensitive  to  any  attempts  to  place  Him 
on  a  level  with  ordinary  children  of  Adam.  When 
a  report  of  what  a  preacher  had  said  in  a  sermon  was 
given  in  his  hearing,  to  the  effect  that  Christ  was  a 
founder  of  religion,  as  was  Confucius,  Buddha,  or 
Zoroaster,  he  said,  with  deep  feeling,  '  Do  not  let  me 
hear  such  words.  It  pains  me  that  my  Lord  should 
be  so  spoken  about  out  of  a  pulpit  of  a  church  called 
by  His  name.  He  stands  alone,  unique,  transcends 
all  human  classification.  Our  attitude  to  Him  should 
be  one  of  faith,  love,  adoration.'  Reverence  for  Jesus 
Christ  is  one  of  the  elements  of  his  power,  kindling 
his  imagination  and  putting  fire  into  his  most  elevated 
speech. 

The  third  fundamental  article  of  his  faith  is  that  the 
Bible  is,  in  the  fullest  and  plainest  sense,  the  Word 
of  God.  It  is  not,  as  many  think,  a  mere  record 
containing  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  Word  of  God 
itself,  speaking  with  a  divine  voice  in  divers  manners, 
authoritatively,  and  finally.  Dr.  Parker  has  paid 
attention  to  what  in  recent  times  has  been  said  and 
written  on  this  subject  by  higher  and  lower  critics;  has 
admired  their  scholarship,  their  literary  ability,  and 
their  courage ;  but  has  been  unable  to  follow  them  in 
many  of  their  speculations  and  conclusions.  In  some 
instances,  he  thinks,  they  have  gone  either  too  far  or  not 
far  enough.  The  ground  taken  up  by  some  of  the 
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orthodox  higher  critics  is  sand  rather  than  rock ;  and 
those  more  bold  in  their  denials  will  by-and-by  force 
them  either  to  deny  the  spiritual  and  authoritative  in 
the  Bible  altogether  or  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the 
more  orthodox  position  they  have  left. 

Dr.  Parker  says — '  When  the  critics  find  fault  with 

the  literary  construction  of  every  separate  section  of 

the  Bible,  its  dates,  its  sequence,  its  chronologies,  and 

its  facts ;  and  when  they  say  that  the  Bible  is  full  of 

self-contradiction   and   irreconcilable   discrepancies   in 

its  historical  narratives,  I  cannot  admit  that  we  stand 

upon  a  common  ground  as  equal  admirers  of  the  Bible. 

I    go   further,  and   distinctly   deny   that   we   have   a 

common  appreciation  of  the  Book.     But  may  they  not 

admire  the  spiritual  revelation — that  part  of  the  Book 

which   reveals  spiritual   doctrines   and   mysteries — as 

much  as  orthodox  believers  do?      My  answer  is  an 

emphatic  negative.       Orthodox   believers  regard  the 

spiritual  contents  of  the  Bible  as  putting  everything 

else  into  its  proper  place  ;    but  critics   magnify  real 

or    supposed    literal    errors    and    discrepancies    into 

importance   which   appears   to  me   to   be   out   of  all 

proportion  to  their  real  value.     The  critics  seem  to 

me,  as  at  present  advised,  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end, 

and  to  waste  their  ability  and  learning  in  doing  a  work 

that    is    largely    needless     and     unprofitable.       The 

Christian  critics  are   doing   the  work  that  has  been 

done  by  every  rationalist  and  every  unbeliever  in  the 

supernatural.     They  have  not  struck  out  one  original 

line  of  their  own.     They  have  put  into  the  hands  of 

the    rationalist    an    enlarged    and    strongly  -  fortified 

indictment,    and   have   cross-examined    the   opposing 
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witnesses  for  him  ;  but  beyond  this  I  do  not  see  what 
they  have  done.  The  only  man  whose  position  has 
been  strengthened  (within  its  narrow  and  misleading 
limits)  is  the  rationalist.  He  may  truly  say  that,  along 
the  critical  line  at  least,  his  case  has  been  triumphantly 
proved  by  the  other  side.  The  critics,  having  satisfied 
and  delighted  the  rationalists,  ask  to  be  recognised 
and  welcomed  by  orthodox  believers  as  sharing  with 
them  a  common  reverence  for  the  spiritual  revelation ! 
The  critics  would  thus  have  friends  all  round !  I 
cannot  say  I  accept  their  terms.  If  we  were  criticising 
a  man  rather  than  a  book,  I  could  not  treat  him  with 
confidence  if  the  same  statements  were  made  about 
him  that  some  critics  have  made  about  the  Bible.' 

These  words  were  written  in  1894,  and  the  author  has 
not  modified  or  withdrawn  them  since.  They  express 
his  view  of  the  critics  and  the  Bible,  as  a  preacher  who 
has  read  and  studied  the  Bible  for  over  half-a-century. 
He  also  declares — '  I  accept  the  Old  Testament  as 
inspired,  notwithstanding  any  flaws  in  the  human 
workmanship.  To  me  it  is  a  revelation  of  God  and 
His  Sovereignty  ;  of  the  Father  and  His  Providence  ; 
of  the  Creator  and  His  Dominion.  It  is  infinitely 
majestic  and  solemn.  Without  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  never  could  have  been  written.  In  it  I  feel  the 
breath  and  see  the  very  finger  of  God.  I  am  not 
dependent  in  any  degree  whatever,  or  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  upon  "tentative  suggestions,"  or  "future 
excavations." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  International  Council  of 
Congregationalists,  of  which  Dr.  Parker  was  a  member, 
was  held  in  London  on  Monday  the  i3th  July,  1891 
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Owing  to  temporary  illness,  he  was  unable  both  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  discharge  his  usual  duties,  and  was 
advised  to  reserve  himself  for  his  pulpit,  as  many  of  the 
delegates  who  had  come  from  great  distances  were 
anxious  to  hear  him  preach.  The  Sunday  and 
Monday  services  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
ministers,  some  of  whom  afterwards  had  an  interview 
with  the  preacher  in  the  vestry.  To  the  satisfaction  of 
many,  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  deliver  the  valedictory  address  at  the  final 
public  meeting  of  the  Council,  which  was  held  in  the 
City  Temple  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  2ist  July. 
The  building  was  crowded  in  every  part,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  G.  Rogers  presiding.  After  several  addresses  had 
been  delivered,  the  chairman  called  on  Dr.  Parker  to 
pronounce  the  good-bye.  The  words  of  farewell  were 
read  with  pathos  and  unction,  and  produced  a  feeling 
of  solemn  gladness.  The  last  word,  he  suggested, 
should  be  sung  rather  than  said,  for  its  meaning  was 
love,  trust,  hope,  and  thanks  made  dumb  for  very  joy 
of  heart.  There  could  be  no  real  parting,  for  their 
union  was  spiritual,  therefore  enduring ;  it  was  centred 
in  God,  therefore  eternal.  The  way  they  were  to  use 
their  strength  was  pointed  out.  It  was  to  work  by 
love,  and  love  was  to  be  renewed  day  by  day,  at  a 
place  called  Calvary. 

'  Ah,  Calvary !  *  he  exclaimed,  ihat  once  foreign 
word  has  become  part  of  our  mo  her  tongue.  We 
seem  to  have  acquired  rights  in  .t.  It  is  no  longer 
local,  or  geographical,  or  even  terrestrial.  It  looks 
towards  the  eternal  past  as  with  the  very  agony 
of  recollection ;  it  looks  towards  the  eternal 
Q 
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future  as  towards  an  inheritance  bought  with 
blood  and  secured  by  the  Oath  of  God.  Calvary 
saves  the  Universe!  Do  we  live  on  Calvary?  Do 
we  study  on  Calvary?  Do  we  preach  on  Calvary? 
Then  we  can  never  part !  Unseen  by  one  another,  we 
are  united  in  the  vision  of  our  Lord !  On  His  bleeding 
love  we  gaze  together.  We  cannot  mistake  Him.  "In 
His  feet  and  hands  are  wound-prints,  and  His  side." 
Of  what  else  can  we  think  or  speak  ?  All  else  is  mean. 
The  Cross  has  no  rival/ 

In  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  Dr.  Parker  spoke  of  the 
dead  heroes,  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  faith 
associated  with  Smithfield  and  the  Old  Fleet  Street 
Prison,  the  site  of  which  was  near  at  hand,  and  created 
a  sensation  by  saying — '  In  their  inspiring  and 
immortal  name,  in  their  hallowed  and  hallowing 
presence,  I  will  ask  you  three  questions,  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  with  one  voice  say  Yes  !  Let  every  man 
say  Yes  !  and  the  answer  shall  be  our  Mizpah ;  for  by 
this  sign  shall  God  judge  between  us  when  we  are 
absent  one  from  the  other.' 

The  immense  assemblage  rose  and  stood  in  silence 
until  the  preacher  said — 

'  Do  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world?' 

Two  thousand  voices  pronounced  a  prompt  and 
emphatic  '  Yes ! ' 

'  Do  we  love  all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity?' 

Again  the  vast  affirmative  rang  through  the  building. 

4  Do  we  renew  our  covenant  to  serve  the  Lord  with 
all  faithfulness  ? ' 
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A  third  time  the  people  cried  '  Yes ! ' 

*O  Thou  who  didst  command  Thy  servant  to 
write  the  covenant  before  Israel  in  a  table,  and  note  it 
in  a  book,  hear  Thou  our  Yes  in  heaven  Thy  dwelling- 
place,  and  make  it  an  unchangeable  Amen  ! ' 

The  final  words  were — '  Let  us  take  each  other  by 
the  hand  and  sing  as  we  never  sang  before — 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."' 

After  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  Dr.  Rogers, 
in  a  sentence,  declared  the  Council  adjourned  sine  die. 

Few  preachers  would  have  dared  to  end  such  a 
service  in  such  a  manner,  but  it  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Dr.  Parker's  peculiar  mode  of  seeking 
to  get  his  thoughts  firmly  lodged  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  He  believes,  and  always  did  believe,  in 
surprises.  Such  manifestations  are  a  part  of  his  nature. 
It  may  be  said  that  no  one,  after  the  word  is  uttered 
or  the  thing  done,  is  more  surprised  than  himself  at 
what  has  occurred.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he 
treats  anything  with  levity  or  merely  for  the  sake  of 
effect.  The  mind  is  sometimes  so  lethargic  as  to 
require  arousing,  its  thoughts  stirred,  and  its  emotions 
awakened.  Without  this  preparation,  preaching  the 
most  precious  truths  would  be  like  sowing  seed  on 
ground  well  trodden  down  and  unploughed.  Nature 
must  smile  with  an  open  face  before  a  harvest  can  be 
expected ;  so  the  human  spirit  must  be  attracted,  made 
alive,  and  interested  before  the  Gospel  can  have  free 
course  and  exercise  its  power. 
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At  a  recent  Thursday  noon  service  the  second 
hymn,  the  well-known  words  of  which  were  set  to  a 
minor  slow-going  tune,  was  drawled  by  the  congre 
gation,  whereupon  Dr.  Parker  said,  *  I  cannot  preach 
with  that  melancholy  sound  in  my  ears.  We  all  need 
to  be  enlivened  during  our  week-day  public  worship. 
Let  us  sing  with  all  our  soul  the  Doxology  to  the  tune 
"  Old  Hundred."  It  was  sung  in  full  volume,  and  a 
gentleman  whispered  to  his  neighbour — '  I  don't  think 
any  man  in  London  could  have  done  that  save  himself, 
but  he  was  right.  Now  I  am  ready  to  hear  the 
sermon.' 

These  dramatic  incidents  in  the  City  Temple  are 
usually  reported  with  additions ;  by  some  they  are 
condemned ;  to  others,  who  judge  them  as  Saul's 
daughter  did  David's  dancing  before  the  Lord,  they 
are  an  occasion  of  mourning.  To  the  audience, 
breathing  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  swayed  by  the 
power  of  the  preacher,  they  appear  in  their  right 
setting ;  they  add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the 
spiritual  influence  of  the  discourse. 

On  Thursday,  June  3Oth,  1892,  the  one-thousandth 
noon  service  was  held,  when  there  was  a  large 
gathering  of  those  specially  interested  in  this  mid-week 
meeting,  including  many  clergymen  and  ministers.  It 
was  a  time  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  the  way  in 
which  the  preacher  had  been  sustained  and  the  many 
tokens  of  divine  favour  he  had  received.  For  a 
thousand  weeks  he  had  been  enabled  to  appear  before 
the  people  and  speak  to  them  of  what  concerned  their 
highest  and  best  interests ;  and  they  had  never  failed 
to  be  there  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  The  service 
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seemed  as  a  river,  the  longer  it  went  on  the  deeper, 
stronger,  and  more  successful  it  became — a  proof  that 
the  truths  delivered  were  of  perennial  importance,  and 
answered  the  needs  of  the  community. 

The  church  resolved  to  commemorate  the  event, 
which  was  done  by  putting  in  a  handsome  stained-glass 
window,  representing  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

1894 

Semi  -  Jubilee  —  Presentations  —  Addresses  —  Dr.  Berry's  Speech — Ad 
dresses  General  Assembly  Free  Church — Early  Morning  Service 

As  the  semi-jubilee  of  Dr.  Parker's  ministry  in  the 
city  of  London  approached,  arrangements  were  made, 
alike  within  and  without  the  church,  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  in  a  worthy  manner.  A  small  committee  of 
friends  was  formed  who  undertook  to  give  an  oppor 
tunity  to  ministers  of  all  denominations  to  manifest 
their  appreciation  of  his  work  and  their  gratitude 
for  the  extent  to  which,  by  way  of  stimulus  and 
instruction,  he  had  increased  the  power  of  the  pulpit. 
He  was  invited  to  have  his  portrait  painted  by  one 
of  the  best  artists  for  presentation  to  him,  along  with 
an  illuminated  address  signed  by  the  subscribers. 
The  office-bearers  of  the  City  Temple  also  entered 
into  the  project  with  earnestness,  and  provided  such 
tokens  of  their  love  and  appreciation  as  became  their 
position. 

The  meeting  for  the  presentations  and  addresses 
was  held  on  loth  May,  1894,  in  the  City  Temple, 
which  was  crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling,  many  being 
unable  to  find  seats.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  J.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.,  who  was  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  the  speakers,  and 
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others.  A  hymn  having  been  sung,  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  venerable  senior  deacon,  Mr.  E. 
Harrison,  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  after 
which  letters  of  apology  were  read  from  a  large 
number  of  friends,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Sinclair,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
London;  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  D.D.;  Rev.  Amoury 
Bradford,  D.D. ;  and  Rev.  Thomas  de  Witt  Talmage, 
D.D.,  United  States,  all  of  whom  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Parker  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  all  sections  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Archdeacon  of  London  expressed  his  estimate 
of  the  vast  and  permanent  influence  for  good  in  the 
city  and  in  London,  of  his  excellent  friend  and  neigh 
bour  Dr.  Parker ;  Dr.  Talmage  said  that  he  had  put 
all  Christian  nations  under  obligations,  and  others 
wrote  in  similar  terms. 

After  a  brief  address  from  the  chairman,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  what  the  guest  of  the  evening  had 
done  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been  pastor 
of  the  church  and  preacher  to  an  extensive  congrega 
tion  which,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  could  not  be  numbered,  he  said  Dr. 
Parker  deserved  all  the  honour  and  encouragement 
that  could  be  given  him,  for  he  was  assured  it  would 
finally  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  he  was  a  man 
of  God. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Newth,  ex- Principal  of  the 
New  College,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  Dr.  Parker, 
was  then  called  upon  to  make  the  presentation  of 
the  portrait  and  a  chaste  album  containing  an  address 
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signed  by  upwards  of  seven  hundred  ministers  belong 
ing  to  all  denominations.  The  portrait,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Gibb,  R.S.A.,  an  artist  in  the  first  rank  of  British 
portrait  painters,  is  life-size,  representing  Dr.  Parker 
seated  in  a  striking  attitude,  and  is  a  fine  piece  of 
art.  The  address  was  as  follows  :— 

1  To  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.  D.,  City  Temple. 
London. 

'  We,  the  undersigned,  Ministers  of  the  Word,  and 
your  fellow-servants  in  the  Lord,  desire  to  offer  you 
our  hearty  congratulations  on  the  completion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  your  Thursday  Noonday  Service 
in  the  city  of  London.  We  bless  the  Giver  of  all 
Good  that  He  has  preserved  your  life  and  health 
during  these  successive  years,  and  enabled  you  through 
this  weekly  Service  to  be  the  channel  of  His  Grace 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  benefits  which  have  been  derived 
from  your  teaching,  the  guidance  and  stimulus  it  has 
given  to  Christian  work  by  the  fresh  and  vivid  aspects 
under  which  the  Truth  has  been  presented,  and  especi 
ally  by  your  pointed  and  sympathetic  application  of 
the  Gospel  message  to  the  circumstances  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  present  day.  We  are  also  thankful 
for  the  influence  this  Service  has  exerted  in  promoting 
amongst  Christians  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  and 
unity,  and  we  pray  that  you  may  long  be  spared  in 
vigour  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  sacred  office.' 

Mr.  H.  W.  Chapman,  deacon,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Walter  Bull,  his  brother  deacon,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present  through  ill -health,  read  a  finely- worded 
address,  prepared  by  the  latter,  and  presented  Dr. 
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Parker  with  a  cheque  for  one  thousand  pounds  from 
the  members  of  the  church  and  congregation.  In 
presenting  a  tablet,  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Bull,  '  to 
commemorate  the  faithful  service  in  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  during  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  in  the  city  of  London  rendered 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,'  Mr.  Chapman 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  his  pastor  for  the  blessings 
he  had  received  from  him  as  a  teacher  and  friend. 
He  had  been  at  his  side  as  deacon  since  the  days  of 
the  Poultry  Church,  and  the  longer  he  was  associated 
with  him  the  more  he  honoured  and  loved  him. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  the  Rev.  Principal 
Vaughan  Pryce,  D.D.,  who  said  he  had  been  honoured 
by  being  asked,  in  the  name  of  the  ladies  of  the 
congregation,  to  present  Dr.  Parker  with  pulpit  robes, 
and  to  express  to  him  their  attachment  to  himself  and 
his  ministry,  and  the  high  estimate  they  had  of  his 
spiritual  power,  his  sympathy,  and  genius. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Parker,  '  the  comforter,'  forgotten 
on  the  auspicious  occasion.  To  Mr.  John  Morgan 
Richards,  treasurer,  was  entrusted  the  privilege  of 
presenting  her  with  a  valuable  diamond  pendant, 
which  he  did  in  a  graceful  speech,  speaking  in  terms 
of  gratitude  of  the  service  she  had  rendered  the  church 
by  her  cheerful  presence,  her  service  of  song,  her 
tender  care  of  her  husband,  and  her  deep  sympathy 
with  those  with  whom  she  met  in  the  women's  meeting. 

On  Dr.  Parker  rising  to  return  thanks  for  all  the 
kind  words  uttered  and  the  liberal  gifts  presented,  he 
was  received  by  the  whole  assembly  rising,  waving 
handkerchiefs,  and  loudly  applauding.  With  emotion 
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in  his  voice,  he  said,  '  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
friends  and  visitors  from  all  quarters,  I  deeply  and 
lovingly  thank  you  for  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done.1  He  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  indebtedness 
to  all:  to  the  chairman,  to  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  movement  now  consummated,  to  the  artist — a 
master  in  his  art — and  to  his  deacons,  fellow-workers 
in  the  same  sacred  cause.  He  was  touched  especially 
by  the  words  of  his  long-tried  friend,  Mr.  Richards, 
concerning  his  wife.  'The  diamonds,'  he  said,  'are 
of  great  value,  their  radiance  is  indisputable  ;  but  I  am 
here,  after  thirty  years'  experience  and  observation,  to 
say  that  the  radiance  of  the  diamonds  is  eclipsed  and 
quenched  by  the  glory  of  the  life  they  are  intended 
to  adorn.' 

After  referring  to  the  other  gifts,  and  expressing  in 
appropriate  language  his  gratitude  for  the  manifesta 
tions  of  love  and  confidence  before  and  around  him, 
he  concluded  his  speech  by  saying,  in  a  subdued  and 
touching  tone — 'If  I  have  wronged  any  man,  I  humble 
myself  before  him.  If  I  have  done  any  man  any 
injustice,  I  can  say  before  high  heaven  I  have  done 
it  unconsciously  and  unintentionally.  But  if  I  have 
wounded  any  man,  grieved  any  man,  hurt  any  man,  I 
am  prepared  to  say  to  that  man,  "  Forgive  me,  and  in 
the  act  of  forgiveness  prove  the  genuineness  of  your 
Christianity/' ' 

Dr.  Parker's  address  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
assembly,  who  were  enabled  by  means  of  it  to  catch  a 
glimpse  into  his  inmost  self.  Many  knew  he  was 
stern,  sometimes  awful,  in  his  judgments  against  what 
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he  conceived  to  be  unjust,  mean,  or  spiteful,  but  they 
had  not  known  before  that  at  heart  he  was  humble 
and  tender.  What  he  said  that  night  was  cherished  in 
the  memory  of  many,  who  felt  that  they  had  received 
a  better  vision  of  the  man  than  ever  previously. 

Other  addresses  were  delivered,  all  of  a  congratu 
latory  character,  each  speaker  paying  a  warm  tribute  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
spoke  for  the  Methodists,  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gledstone 
for  the  London  Board  of  Congregational  ministers. 
The  Baptists  were  represented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford, 
who  said,  'We  read  his  sermons,  and  if  we  cannot 
repeat  them,  we  find  the  impact  upon  us  the  next 
Sunday,  and  our  congregations  are  largely  benefited 
thereby.  We  discuss  him,  we  debate  him ;  we  know 
his  faults  as  well  as  we  know  our  own,  probably  a 
little  better.'  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Jenkins,  LL.D., 
delivered  a  short  address,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson 
spoke  of  his  long  and  close  friendship  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Parker,  and  said  that  if  the  audience  was  as  fully 
cognisant  of  their  private  as  of  their  public  life,  their 
admiration  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  most  striking  speech  of  the  evening  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Berry,  who  spoke  with  burning 
eloquence  of  his  interest  in  the  work  done  in  the  City 
Temple,  and  his  exalted  conception  of  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  its  pastor.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  opulence 
of  his  mental  gifts,  the  breadth  of  his  vision,  the 
manliness  of  the  man  as  a  preacher,  the  fecundity  of 
ideas  c  that  is  our  despair  and  yet  our  gladness ; 
above  all,  the  heart  that  is  in  the  man ! '  In  con 
cluding,  Dr.  Berry  advanced  toward  Dr.  Parker,  took 
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him  by  the  hand  and  said,  '  May  you  and  yours 
through  the  years  to  come  know  increasingly  that 
we  love  you,  trust  you,  learn  from  you,  and  that  in 
the  capacity  of  preacher  -  prophet  (in  its  true  etymo 
logical  sense)  we  regard  you  on  the  topmost  pinnacle, 
even  if  we  differ  in  other  relations,  and  this  day  here 
we  recognise  you  as  a  prince  and  king  among  men ! ' 

This  memorable  meeting,  which  lasted  for  three 
hours,  was  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  singing 
of  the  Doxology,  after  which  the  benediction  was 
pronounced. 

Before  the  month  of  May  was  finished  Dr.  Parker 
found  his  way  once  more  to  Scotland  to  fulfil  a 
promise  he  had  previously  made  to  address  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  the  most  important  in  connection  with 
which  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  take  a 
prominent  part.  He  was  as  usual  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Parker,  who  was  seated  beside  the  Moderator's 
wife.  The  large  Assembly  Hall  was  crowded  to 
suffocation,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  most  intense. 
The  Assembly  contained  nearly  a  thousand  ministers 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  many  from  the  Isles  and 
the  distant  Highlands  ;  not  a  few  with  snow-white 
locks,  sedate  and  solemn  in  appearance ;  others,  young 
men,  who  had  countenances  betokening  intellectual 
vigour  and  buoyancy  of  heart.  At  that  period  the 
Assembly  was,  in  some  particulars,  like  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  chair  sat  the 
leader  of  the  House  and  those  who  supported  him, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  were  the  opposition 
and  conservative  members,  who  were,  generally  speak- 
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ing,  middle-aged  and  venerable-looking  men.     When 
the  hour  for  the   business  of  the  Assembly  arrived, 
the  officer  entered,  and  cried  with  stentorian   voice, 
*  Moderator ! '  upon  which  the  vast  meeting  rose,  and 
stood    in    silence    until    the    Rev.    Principal    Douglas, 
D.D.,   Moderator  for  the  year,  wearing  Court  dress, 
with  gown  and  doctor's  hood,  reached  his  seat.     He 
then  bowed  to  those  in  front  of  the  chair,  to  those  on 
the  right,  to  those  on  the  left,  after  which  a  psalm  was 
sung,    a    scripture    lesson    read,    and    prayer   offered. 
The    preliminary    business    having    been    concluded, 
Dr.  Parker  was  called  upon  to  address  the  Assembly. 
When  he  rose  and   took  his  place  on  the  platform 
the  audience  sprang   to   their  feet  and   gave   him  a 
most  cordial   welcome.      For   a   moment  or   two   he 
seemed    overwhelmed     by    the    reception,    and    the 
message  he  had  to  deliver  to  such  a  congregation. 
This  feeling  soon  passed  away,  however,  and  he  pro 
ceeded  with  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  passionate 
addresses  ever  delivered  by  him.      It  was  impossible 
to  report  it  efficiently,  so  much  personality  was  thrown 
into  every  sentence.     He  began  by  remarking  that  it 
was  important  in  these  times  to  say  a  word  on  behalf 
of  individuality,  there  was  a  tendency  to  merge  the 
individual  in  the  multitude.     We  all  needed,  both  as 
individuals   and    communities,    to    fight   the    greatest 
battle    in    the    world  —  the    battle    of    righteousness 
against    unrighteousness.       We    must    always    have 
great  personalities,  leading  figures,  men  who,  in  their 
individual   strength,    represent   a    common   sentiment 
and  purpose.     Proceeding,  he  considered  the  divinely 
given  message  which  must  be  declared  to  the  people 
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before  gaining  access  to  their  attention  and  confidence. 
It  was  one  suited  to  the  necessity  of  the  hour.  It  was 
worse  than  useless  for  us  to  preach  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  the  next  century,  but  valuable  to  the  one 
in  which  we  lived.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
intellectualise  the  gospel,  so  as  to  make  a  great  and 
mpassable  distance  between  it  and  the  common  people. 
Epoch-making  sermons  were  to  be  avoided.  Preachers 
were  to  make  their  epochs  in  converts,  in  useful  lives, 
happy  homes,  and  steady  progress.  He  then  threw 
out  a  characteristic  remark,  which  had  its  effect  on 
the  reverend  Court — *  I  care  no  more  for  such  epoch- 
making  display  and  vanity  than  I  care  for  the  epoch- 
making  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house 
that  Jack  built,'  adding,  'Your  simplicity  will  be  your 
strength,  your  earnestness  your  glory.' 

The  subject  of  the  Higher  Criticism  was  then 
approached,  concerning  which  there  was  at  that 
moment  diversity  of  opinion  and  peculiar  sensitive 
ness  in  the  Assembly.  He  had  no  sooner  mentioned 
the  subject  than  the  silence  became  deepened,  and 
the  eagerness  to  catch  every  word  intense.  Anxiety 
was  visible  on  the  faces  of  a  few  who  sat  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Moderator,  and  who  evidently  were 
uncertain  of  the  speaker's  attitude.  He  commenced 
with  the  assurance,  '  I  believe  the  Bible  is  a  unique 
book,  separating  itself  infinitely  from  all  other  sacred 
literature.  There  is  a  Higher  Criticism  which  we 
would  all  encourage,  a  competent,  earnest,  reverent 
scholarship,  which  we  hold  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
treasures,  and  one  of  the  strongest  forces  of  the 
Church.  There  is  another  Higher  Criticism  which 
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we  utterly  distrust  and  condemn.  When,  therefore, 
we  speak  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  we  must  not  speak 
without  discrimination.  The  Higher  Criticism  that 
discredits  the  supernatural  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  my  judgment  or  my  heart. 
I  can,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  give  only  one 
instance  of  the  Criticism  which  I  encounter  with 
grief  and  dismay/  The  case  instanced  was  that  of 
Professor  Cheyne,  who  had  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  seventy-second  Psalm  was  written  in  honour  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt.  According 
to  Canon  Rawlinson,  Ptolemy  had  banished  his  own 
wife  to  Upper  Egypt  that  he  might  marry  his  full 
sister,  who  had  formerly  been  the  wife  of  his  brother- 
in-law. 

'  Sorry/  Dr.  Parker  went  on  to  say  with  passionate 
earnestness,  '  and  painful  would  be  the  reading  of  that 
Psalm  in  the  light  of  Canon  Cheyne's  suggestion. 
Take  a  few  verses  in  illustration  of  my  meaning. 
"  He  shall  judge  thy  people  with  righteousness,  and 
thy  poor  with  judgment."  "He  shall  come  like  rain 
upon  the  mown  grass,  as  showers  that  water  the 
earth/'  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  incestuous  beast! 
"He  shall  spare  the  poor  and  needy,  and  shall  save 
the  souls  of  the  needy."  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the 
incestuous  beast!  "His  name  shall  endure  for  ever, 
his  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun,  and 
men  shall  call  him  blessed."  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
the  incestuous  beast!  No,  gentlemen,  ten  thousand 
times  no!  I  cannot  believe  God  will  divide  His 
throne  with  the  devil ! ' 

When    these    words    were    uttered    a   thrill    went 
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through  all  present,  which  led  them  to  rise  en  masse 
and  applaud  with  an  energy  very  unusual,  if  not 
quite  unprecedented,  in  the  venerable  Assembly,  the 
older  and  conservative  members  being  as  demonstra 
tive  as  those  of  younger  years.  The  denunciation 
was  delivered  with  passion,  in  tones  of  thunder,  the 
speaker  being  carried  away  with  a  frenzy  which  could 
be  compared  to  nothing  save  prophetic  ecstasy.  It 
was  a  few  minutes  before  the  excitement  subsided 
and  Dr.  Parker  was  allowed  to  close  his  address, 
which  he  did  in  a  subdued  and  mellow  tone,  urging 
them  to  be  animated  by  Christian  heroism  in  the 
tremendous  battle  they  had  to  fight. 

'  My  appeal,'  he  said,  'is  to  courage,  to  loyalty,  to 
heroism !  and  if  any  man  be  otherwise  minded,  the 
only  honour  he  can  do  the  ministry  is  to  leave  it  ; 
and  I  beseech  him,  if  he  be  not  conscious  of 
the  highest  motives,  to  turn  back  ere  he  bring  dis 
grace  on  his  profession.  If  any  man  be  timid,  self- 
regarding,  reluctant,  "  Let  him  turn  and  flee ! " 

The  Rev.  Principal  Rainy  moved  that  the  Moderator 
be  requested  to  thank  Dr.  Parker  for  an  address  which 
none  of  them  would  ever  forget.  They  should  treasure 
it  as  a  very  precious  memory.  The  Moderator  said 
it  was  an  impossible  task  which  had  been  laid  upon 
him.  But,  however  inadequate  his  language  of  thanks 
might  be,  he  wished  Dr.  Parker  to  understand  that 
the  feelings  of  that  house  towards  him,  as  he  must 
know,  were  unanimous.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  talked  at  the  present  time  about  the  pulpit 
being  placed  too  prominently  in  their  worship.  If 
men  spoke  as  Dr.  Parker  had  done,  the  power  of 
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the  pulpit  would  be  what  he  trusted  they  had  been 
finding  in  the  message  delivered  to  them.  They 
thanked  God  for  what  Dr.  Parker  had  done,  and 
prayed  that  He  might  be  with  him  yet  more  fully. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  reply,  said  that  the  fact  that  such 
words  should  have  been  spoken  of  him  by  such  men 
would  make  him  endeavour  to  do  more  and  better,  in 
the  grace  of  Christ,  than  he  had  yet  been  able  to  do. 

After  the  meeting  was  closed  large  numbers  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  gathered  round  the  Doctor, 
and  grasped  his  hand  with  both  theirs.  The  con 
servative  members  were  the  first  to  press  forward, 
many  of  them  in  tears  of  gladness,  to  thank  him  for 
his  defence  of  the  Bible  and  evangelical  religion. 
The  younger  men,  though  animated  by  a  more 
modern  spirit  than  that  of  the  old  orthodox  party, 
were  not  less  cordial  in  their  acknowledgments.  All 
parties  were  pleased,  and  felt  the  power  of  the 
speaker,  expressing  their  indebtedness  to  him  for 
the  stimulus  to  good-doing  they  had  received. 

Next  morning  he  was  entertained  to  breakfast  in 
the  West  End  Caf6,  the  Rev.  John  Burnett,  B.D., 
in  the  chair.  The  place  was  crowded,  many  being 
unable  to  get  in.  After  addresses  by  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Smith  and  Rev.  Dr.  Alex.  Whyte,  Dr.  Parker 
said  they  would  make  no  impression  on  any  country 
until  they  got  the  right  notion  of  the  Church.  If  it  was 
only  an  organisation,  they  could  marshal  it  like  an 
army.  But  if  the  Church  was  not  made  with  hands, 
it  became  a  plant  of  another  kind.  What  was  made 
with  hands  could  be  taken  to  pieces  by  hands.  The 
Church  was  the  creation  of  God.  They  represented 
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Christ.  If  that  was  the  Church,  they  said  to  all 
States,  'Hands  off!1 

In  the  course  of  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  speakers'; 
it  was  hinted  that  the  visit  of  Dr.  Parker  would  not  be 
complete  if  he  did  not  preach  a  sermon,  for,  when  all 
was  said,  it  still  remained  true  that  the  pastor  of  the 
City  Temple  was  not  only,  as  Dr.  Smith  had  said, 
a  preacher's  preacher,  but  a  preacher  to  all  classes. 
The  Doctor  replied  that  he  started  for  London  next 
morning  with  the  express  at  ten  o'clock,  and,  by  way 
of  a  joke,  said  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  Scotch 
audience  at  seven  in  the  morning  a  service  might  be 
held.  Dr.  Whyte  seized  the  suggestion,  and  said 
George  Whitfield  had  preached  in  Edinburgh  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  did  not  see 
any  reason  why  Dr.  Parker  might  not  do  so  at 
eight.  He  could  assure  him  of  a  congregation, 
although  nobody  came  but  ministers.  His  church 
and  pulpit  would  be  placed  at  his  disposal.  Being 
further  urged,  Dr.  Parker  consented  to  the  request, 
and  notwithstanding  the  early  hour  of  meeting  and 
the  short  intimation,  the  large  church  was  filled — 
hundreds  of  ministers  being  present.  The  sermon 
was  on  the  words,  'They  found  Him  in  the  midst/ 

On  the  previous  Wednesday  forenoon,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Parker  visited  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  were  introduced  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  MacGregor  to  Lord  Breadalbane,  Lord 
High  Commissioner.  He  was  also  honoured  with 
an  invitation,  which  he  accepted,  to  dine  with  his 
Lordship  at  Holyrood  Palace  in  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  XX 
1894-1898 

Missions— Services  to  Small  Churches— '  Well  Begun '—' Christian 
Profiles '—Pulpit  Jubilee— Addresses— Sonnets  by  Mrs.  Parker 

IT  is  frequently  a  difficulty  for  popular  preachers  so  to 
arrange  their  work  as  to  do  their  duty  to  their  own 
church  and  at  the  same  time  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
others  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom.  They  are  sometimes  censured  for  not 
rendering  aid  to  the  weak  and  obscure,  appearing  to 
prefer  churches  which  are  strong.  Reflections  have 
been  made  regarding  Dr.  Parker's  attitude  in  this 
respect,  but  evidently  without  thought  or  reasonable 
calculation.  When  asked  to  give  a  service  on  Sunday 
— a  request  which  was  often  made — he  was  obliged, 
in  most  cases,  to  refuse,  because  of  the  loss  of  money 
involved,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  City  Temple,  and 
frequently  to  the  church,  the  pulpit  of  which  he  was 
invited  to  fill. 

'  His  absence,  no  matter  who  fills  it,'  said  the 
treasurer  when  speaking  on  this  subject,  'means  a 
loss  to  the  collection  sometimes  of  between  ten  and 
fifteen  pounds.  The  supply  costs  six  pounds,  and  the 
travelling  expenses  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  (and  he 
never  travels  without  her)  may  amount  to  five  pounds. 
Few  churches  would  give  about  twenty  pounds  for 
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two  sermons  on  a  Sunday.  It  is  out  of  no  desire  not 
to  aid  others  that  our  pastor  has  to  say  no  to  so  many 
applications.' 

In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  were 
anxious  to  hear  him  preach,  he  acceded  to  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Free  Church  ministers  of  several  towns 
to  hold  what  he  called  a  mission,  not  so  much  to  the 
outside  masses  as  to  the  members  of  churches,  with 
a  view  to  stimulate  and  fire  them  with  greater  zeal 
and  more  devotion.  In  carrying  out  this  scheme,  he 
held  meetings  in  1893  m  Southport,  and  afterwards  in 
Birmingham,  Aberdeen,  Burnley,  and  other  towns.  In 
each  place  he  preached  several  sermons,  and  held  a 
conference  on  some  subject  of  practical  religion,  having 
large  audiences  wherever  he  went,  many  coming  from 
a  distance  to  attend  the  services.  The  work  was  hard, 
but  he  did  not  spare  himself,  being  assured  that  his 
message  was  needed,  and  would  bring  forth  fruit  in 
other  days.  He  had  a  strong  desire  to  strengthen  the 
hands  and  encourage  the  hearts  of  the  pastors,  to 
make  Christians  realise  that  they  had  a  work  to  do 
every  day.  He  had  many  testimonies  that  his  labour 
was  not  in  vain. 

Nor  did  he  neglect,  as  circumstances  allowed,  to 
visit  small  churches  ;  frequently  without  expense  to 
any  but  himself.  One  Thursday,  an  elderly  Con 
gregational  minister  called  on  him  in  the  City  Temple 
vestry,  and  asked  in  a  modest  way  if  Dr.  Parker 
would  come  some  day  at  any  hour  he  chose,  and 
preach  a  sermon,  for  their  funds  were  far  behind.  He 
could  assure  him  of  a  crowded  congregation,  some  of 
the  richest  people  in  the  neighbourhood  having  pro- 
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mised  to  be  present  if  he  could  be  secured  as  preacher. 
The  reply  in  the  negative  was  decided.  'It  is 
impossible  ;  I  have  more  engagements  to  fulfil  than  I 
can  well  attend  to.'  The  minister's  look  of  disappoint 
ment  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Parker,  who  stood  by.  '  My 
dear,'  she  said,  '  you  must  go ;  this  gentleman  has 
come  a  distance  to  ask  you,  and  you  must  make  it 
possible.'  'Well,'  he  said,  looking  into  the  face  of  his 
rural  brother,  '  you  see  I  must  go.  Arrange  your  day 
at  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  will  be  there/  The  cloud 
passed  from  the  face  of  the  village  pastor,  who,  after 
returning  profuse  thanks,  went  on  his  way  with  a 
radiant  countenance.  The  day  came ;  there  was  a 
great  stir  in  the  small  place  and  the  church  was 
crowded,  the  elite  of  the  neighbourhood  being  present. 
The  sermon  was  delivered  with  the  preacher's  usual 
telling  effect,  and  a  collection  was  pleaded  for  as  he 
alone  can  plead.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the 
pastor  came  into  the  vestry  and  expressed  his  indebted 
ness  to  Dr.  Parker,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  church  for 
his  valuable  services,  asking — '  How  much,  Doctor, 
are  we  in  your  debt  ? '  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
the  reply  was,  c  Forty-nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings 
and  sixpence.'  This  staggered  the  minister  of  the 
church,  who  stammered  out  a  few  words  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  require  a  little  time  to  pay  it  all. 
'  Well,  I  will  not  take  less,  and  meantime,  as  you  have 
been  out  of  pocket  through  coming  to  see  me  in 
London,  take  this ' — placing  two  sovereigns  in  his 
hand — 'to  cover  your  outlay.  Mind,'  he  added,  'not 
a  halfpenny  less  to  me  than  the  sum  named  ;  but  you 
~an  take  eternity  to  pay  it.'  This  is  by  no  means  a 
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solitary  instance,  either  as  regards  preaching  for  small 
churches,  or  helping  those  who  stand  in  need. 

If  Dr.  Parker  is  a  preacher  to  preachers,  he  is  also 
one  whose  words  and  thoughts  are  adapted  to  young 
men  and  women.  These,  especially  young  men,  attend 
the  City  Temple  in  hundreds.  For  their  benefit  in 
1894  he  published  a  volume  called  Well  Begun :  Notes 
for  those  who  have  to  make  their  way  in  the  World. 
It  is  full  of  useful  hints  to  those  who  require  guidance 
in  the  formative  part  of  their  life.  His  advice,  if 
embodied  in  practice,  would  keep  their  feet  in  the  paths 
that  lead  to  prosperity  and  the  development  of  true 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  secure  them  from  ever 
being  reduced  to  want.  The  chapters  are  written,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  from  the  author's  exceptional 
standpoint.  All  young  men  cannot  be  Joseph  Parkers 
in  sagacity  and  power ;  but  when  rightly  understood, 
the  author's  attitude  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  book.  It  indicates  lines  of  conduct  in  such  things 
as  business,  companionship,  marriage,  health,  and 
economy.  The  various  subjects  are  illustrated  by 
examples  such  as  those  of  John  Rylands  and  Samuel 
Moore,  and  are  so  treated  as  to  make  the  pages 
eminently  readable  and  stimulating.  The  author  here 
and  there  gives  a  few  autobiographical  sentences,  in 
which  he  mentions  that  his  first  pastoral  salary  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year ;  that  his  first 
house  rent  was  fifteen  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  that  he 
sent  back  to  his  father  during  the  first  year  of  his 
pastorate  fifty  pounds,  and  in  the  second  year  another 
fifty  to  repay  his  parents  for  what  they  had  spent  on 
his  upbringing  and  education.  This  last  is  an  example 
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which  might  be  followed  with  great  advantage  by  all 
sons,  a  course  of  conduct  that  would  ensure  as  much 
good  to  the  young  men  themselves  as  to  the  old  folks 
at  home.  In  the  matter  of  preserving  health  the 
author's  method  is  eminently  fitted  to  keep  the  various 
members  of  the  body  in  vigour,  and  to  strengthen  the 
physical  basis  of  life.  Readers  of  Dr.  Parker's  Notes, 
if  they  obeyed  the  author's  injunctions,  would  find  that 
by  beginning  well  many  of  life's  benefactions  would  be 
secured. 

Other  works  followed  from  a  pen  which  never 
seemed  to  grow  weary.  In  1894  To-Day  s  Bible  was 
published,  and  in  the  following  year  To-Day  s  Christ 
appeared.  The  design  of  these  treatises  is  to  show 
the  adaptation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  Christ 
to  every-day  life  ;  how,  if  the  truths  such  teaching 
contain  were  practically  embodied  in  action,  the  face 
of  society  would  be  changed ;  how  the  world  would  be 
filled  with  the  peace  and  blessedness  of  heaven.  In 
1 896  a  volume  was  issued,  entitled  Christian  Profiles  — /-*" 
in  a  Pagan  Mirror,  on  which  the  author  bestowed 
much  thought  and  care.  In  an  explanatory  note,  he 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  book  :  '  An  enlightened 
pagan  lady  comes  to  England  to  acquaint  herself  with 
the  beliefs,  the  habits,  and  the  customs  of  Christians. 
She  has  long  been  asking  herself  such  questions  as, 
Who  are  Christians  ?  What  do  they  believe  ?  What 
life  do  they  lead?  How  do  they  conduct  themselves 
towards  each  other?  Having  made  inquiry,  and 
received  impressions,  she  reports  as  follows  to  a  friend 
in  India.'  The  contents  of  the  volume  are  the  pagan 
lady's  statements  to  her  friend.  They  are  in  effect  an 
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experimental  argument  on  behalf  of  the  all-sufficiency 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
humanity,  and  the  adaptation  of  His  Gospel  to  bless 
the  poor,  the  sorrowing,  the  simple,  and  the  lost. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  written  with  unwonted 
spiritual  insight.  They  could  hardly  fail  to  make  any 
intelligent  pagan  pause,  and  think  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  and  His  cross.  Many  missionaries  have  found 
the  volume  of  practical  use,  and  have  proposed  to 
translate  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  live.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  this  work  has  not  become  better  known, 
for  it  meets  many  of  the  difficulties  which  oppress  the 
conscience  and  thought  of  present-day  inquirers. 

In  its  closing  pages  the  author  bears  personal 
testimony  once  more  to  his  own  faith.  He  says— 
1  In  1848  I  gave  out  my  first  text  as  a  boy-preacher, 
so  the  issue  of  Christian  Profiles  synchronises  with 
my  pulpit  jubilee.  It  ought  to  go  for  something  that, 
when  a  man  testifies  as  to  the  power  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  he  has  the  experience  of  fifty  years  to  fall  back 
upon.  Having  paid  much  attention  to  Agnosticism, 
Secularism,  Altruism,  Socialism,  and  other  theories 
and  philosophies  of  life,  I  here  set  it  down  as  my 
deliberate  conviction  that  Jesus  Christ  alone  can  save 
the  world.  My  belief  is  that  ecclesiastical  creeds  and 
forms  may  undergo  the  most  radical  changes,  but  that 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  will  more  and  more  be  seen  and 
felt  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world.' 

Special  services  in  connection  with  the  Pulpit 
Jubilee  of  Dr.  Parker  were  held  in  the  City  Temple 
on  Sunday,  iQth,  and  Thursday,  23rd  June,  1898,  when 
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suitable  sermons  and  addresses  were  delivered.  The 
large  meetings  testified  to  the  deep  interest  taken  on 
the  occasion.  The  pulpit,  platform,  and  gallery  were 
adorned  by  flowers,  the  latter  bearing  the  inscription 
— '  God  bless  you  both,  and  this  place,  and  the  home 
you  love.'  The  text  taken  for  the  morning  sermon 
was  '  Such  as  he  can  get,'  Lev.  xiv.  30,  from  which 
Dr.  Parker  preached  a  thoughtful  discourse.  All  men 
could  not,  he  said,  procure  the  same  kind  of  sacrifice. 
Some  men  were  rich,  others  poor,  and  God  determined 
the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  by  the  social  condition  of  the 
man.  What  a  variety  of  offerings  are  even  now  found 
upon  the  Christian  altar !  Some  men  have  laid  upon 
the  altar  the  greatest  genius  ever  created  by  divine 
inspiration ;  others,  the  humblest  mental  attributes ; 
the  rich  man  has  piled  up  his  gold,  and  the  widow 
has  dropped  in  her  mite ;  but  throughout  the  whole 
discipline  of  consecrated  life  no  man  is  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  this  beneficent  taxing.  We  are  to  give 
as  God  has  prospered  us.  After  further  expounding 
the  principle  of  the  text,  the  preacher  referred  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  day.  He  addressed  those  who 
looked  upon  him  as  their  pastor  and  teacher.  They 
had  brought  him  such  as  they  could  get ;  some  much, 
very  much,  too  much  ;  and  others,  viewed  geometri 
cally  and  arithmetically,  small,  but  in  its  significance 
and  in  its  poetry  a  great  blossoming  love.  He  had 
nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the 
people.  He  believed  in  God  and  in  God's  men,  and 
he  could  say  that  after  fifty  years'  experience.  They 
would  begin  another  fifty  years  on  the  same  terms. 
He  would  give  such  as  he  could  get,  and  they  would 
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return  to  him  in  co-operation,  zealous  fidelity,  and 
companionship  such  as  they  could  get.  God  would 
seal  their  vows  with  his  own  Amen. 

On  Thursday  at  noon,  a  crowd  again  assembled  in 
the  spacious  building,  when  the  pulpit  was  filled  to 
overflowing  by  the  friends  who  came  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings.  The  usual  noon  service  was  held, 
when  Dr.  Parker  preached  from  the  words — '  Then  I 
said,  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength 
for  nought,  and  in  vain  :  yet  surely  my  judgment 
is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  with  my  God';  the 
burden  of  the  discourse  being  the  necessity  for  faith 
fulness  to  the  gospel  and  care  not  to  substitute  formal 
doctrines  or  ethical  statements  for  the  sweet  evangel. 
When  the  service  was  concluded  Dr.  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll  took  the  chair,  and  in  introducing  the  business 
of  the  afternoon,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Parker's 
ministry  for  its  thoughtfulness,  its  genius  and  spirit 
uality.  It  was  the  ministry  needed,  and  must  neces 
sarily  be  successful.  The  chairman  then  called  upon 
the  Rev.  John  M'Neill — at  that  time  holding  a  mission 
in  the  Albert  Hall — who  had  stolen  an  hour  from  his 
labours  to  testify  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Parker  and 
his  love  for  him. 

' Of  course,'  he  said,  *  all  people  have  not  the 
admiration  for  Dr.  Parker  I  have,  and  before  I 
saw  him  some  of  these  critics  had  got  my  ear. 
But  when  Mrs.  Parker  came  into  the  Free  Assembly 
Hall,  and  it  was  whispered,  "that's  Mrs.  Parker,"  I 
took  a  good  look  at  her,  and  said  to  myself  "  Parker 
is  a  noble  fellow,  for  no  one  could  gain  the  love 
of  such  a  woman  who  had  not  nobility  of  soul." 
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From  that  hour  to  this  my  admiration  of  your  minister 
has  increased.' 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Rowland,  Chairman  of  the  Con 
gregational  Union,  spoke  of  the  aid  Dr.  Parker  had 
rendered  to  the  whole  denomination,  and  his  generous 
treatment  of  his  brethren,  whom  he  always  praised 
and  encouraged. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson  was  glad  to  be  present 
to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  to  all  Christian  Churches  by  Dr.  Parker. 
He  did  not  look  as  if  he  were  the  worse  for  his 
fifty  years'  preaching,  but  seemed  to  love  it  more 
and  more.  Dr.  Gibson  made  a  graceful  reference  to 
what  Mrs.  Parker  did  by  watching  over  and  cheering 
her  husband ;  something  of  his  success  was  due  to 
her  influence. 

Principal  Vaughan  Pryce,  D.D.,  in  a  fine  address, 
compared  the  golden-mouthed  preacher,  Chrysostom, 
to  the  preacher  of  the  City  Temple.  He  said — '  Both 
may  be  described  as  by  special  vocation  preachers,  as 
obviously  and  distinctly  called  to  preach  as  was  the 
great  Apostle  himself:  the  numerous  homilies  of  the 
one,  with  their  varied  and  abundant  excellences,  may 
not  unfitly,  I  think,  have  placed  beside  them  the 
sermons  that  have  issued  from  the  City  Temple. 
Both  preachers  have  dealt  with  the  same  text-book — 
the  Bible — and  have  aimed  at  making  its  voice  clear 
to  the  men  and  women  about  them.  The  one  is  said 
to  have  expounded  the  whole  Bible  in  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary;  the  other,  apart  from  numerous  volumes 
of  discourses  all  occupied  with  biblical  ideas  and  with 
the  relation  of  these  to  the  active  life  of  busy  men,  has 
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published  the  result  of  years  of  systematic  exposition 
in  the  many  volumes  of  the  People's  Bible.  In  both 
cases  the  spirit  of  the  preacher  is  throughout  warmly 
and  intensely  evangelical  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
term,  the  Gospel  being  to  them  the  mind  of  God  in 
deepest  and  most  loving  expression,  a  message  of  life, 
and  therefore  more  than  a  philosophy,  more  than  a 
theology.  Both  are  known  as  men  of  conspicuous 
native  gifts,  men  of  great  vitality,  with  power  of  incisive 
speech,  pungent  wit,  regal  imagination,  with  natures 
capable  of  passionate  feeling  and  utterance  when  the 
wrongdoings  of  men  have  to  be  denounced  ;  of  tender, 
sympathetic,  and  healing  words  when  the  sorrowing 
have  to  be  comforted.  Consequently,  with  neither  is 
the  message  that  of  a  formal  orthodoxy,  but  always 
that  of  a  vital  Christianity.  The  whole  ministry  of 
each  may  be  called  a  protest  against  unbelief,  against 
narrow  conceptions  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  life,  a  call 
to  men  to  place  the  best  highest.  In  both  the  preach 
ing  is  an  epitome  of  the  character ;  the  preacher's  own 
soul-struggles  are  depicted ;  the  preacher's  own  spiritual 
conflicts,  sorrows,  and  victories  are  portrayed  in  the 
work  of  encouragement  and  warning.  Each  may 
properly  be  described  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  with  the  gift  of  felicitous 
expression,  and  of  subtle  (and  sometimes  almost 
boisterous)  humour,  and  with  the  faculties  well  in 
hand  in  the  moment  of  utterance ;  each,  in  the  best 
sense,  popular,  partly,  perhaps,  through  clearness  and 
directness  of  speech  and  urgency  of  appeal,  partly 
through  the  power  of  conceiving  and  expressing  the 
emotions  and  thoughts  of  men  of  the  living  present, 
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and  partly  through  fulness  of  apt,  lively,  and  often 
homely  illustration.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  followed,  and 
gave  some  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Parker's  preaching  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  when  both  were  young.  The 
great  meeting  at  the  middle  of  the  day  testified 
to  the  hold  he  had  on  the  people,  and  he  believed 
that  this  arose,  to  some  extent,  from  his  faithful 
ness  to  the  message  given  him  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  spoke,  he  said,  on 
behalf  of  thirty  millions  of  Methodists  scattered  over 
the  world,  who  honoured  Dr.  Parker  as  a  preacher  who 
held  fast  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  There 
was  necessity  in  these  days,  when  Ritualism  was 
rampant,  for  Protestant  teaching  and  preaching.  He 
could  see,  as  he  looked  up,  the  name  of  Wesley  among 
those  who  were  honoured  in  the  City  Temple,  and 
therefore  felt  that  he  could  salute  the  pastor  as  one 
who  was  near  him  in  spirit. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Adamson  said  he  represented  Scot 
land  on  that  occasion,  and  could  assure  those  present 
that  there  was  no  place  where  Dr.  Parker  was  more 
esteemed  and  loved  than  North  of  the  Tweed.  In  his 
mission  to  the  cities  and  rural  parts  he  had  awakened 
a  deep  and  lasting  interest.  Ministers  of  all  kinds  had 
attended  his  services,  and  had  received  stimulus  from 
his  words,  as  many  had  previously  done  from  his 
works. 

Other  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr  Compton 
Rickett,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Albert  Spicer,  M.P.,  who 
sympathised  with  all  that  had  been  said  by  the  previous 
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speakers,  and  congratulated  Dr.  Parker  on  reaching  his 
jubilee  as  a  preacher. 

On  rising  to  reply,  Dr.  Parker  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  reception  of  the  congregation,  who  stood 
up  and  heartily  applauded,  as  also  by  what  had 
been  said  concerning  Mrs.  Parker  and  himself. 
The  kindly  utterances  of  his  brethren  whom  he 
honoured  so  much  would  become  a  source  of  in 
spiration  and  encouragement  in  the  work  that  was 
in  store  for  him.  He  then  referred  to  the  all  but 
innumerable  messages  of  congratulation  which  had 
reached  him  from  public  bodies,  and  public  and  private 
friends ;  and  particularly  mentioned  the  illuminated 
Address  he  had  received  from  his  fellow-workers,  the 
deacons,  who  were  closely  related  to  him  and  knew  him 
best.  It  gladdened  his  heart  that  their  attachment  to 
Mrs.  Parker  and  himself  was  as  great,  if  not  greater 
after  thirty  years  of  being  together  ;  a  proof — if  proof 
were  necessary — that  they  were  noble-hearted  men. 
He  concluded  with  these  words— 

'  I  say  to  all  my  friends,  God  bless  you,  and  as  you 
have  done  to  me  this  day,  may  God  do  to  you,  and 
more  also,  when  your  day's  work  is  approaching  its 
conclusion,  and  that  you  may  have  a  common  joy,  and 
unite  in  a  common  song.' 

The  meeting  commenced  at  twelve,  and  was  not 
closed  until  three  o'clock  ;  all  present  remaining  to 
the  end,  which  was  reached  when  Dr.  Parker  pro 
nounced  his  usual  benediction — '  May  grace,  mercy, 
and  peace,  the  triune  blessing  of  the  Triune  God, 
abide  with  us,  till  the  day  break  and  the  shadows 
flee  away ! ' 
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Previous  to  the  public  meeting,  the  deacons  had 
presented  an  Address,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
gratitude  for  what  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  had  been  to 
them,  the  church,  and  the  multitudes  who  came  to 
worship  in  the  City  Temple,  which  had  become  in 
'  the  centre  of  the  city  of  London  a  rallying  point  foi 
Christian  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  world/  He 
had  been  to  them  a  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend, 
entering  into  all  their  experiences.  Their  prayer  was 
that  the  pastor  and  his  wife  might  be  long  spared 
to  work  together  in  connection  with  the  church  and 
congregation.  The  Address  was  artistically  executed, 
and  was  signed  by  all  the  deacons. 

The  fifty  years  of  Dr.  Parker's  life  as  a  preacher — 
the  completion  of  which  had  been  so  fittingly  cele 
brated — were  remarkable  in  many  respects.  The  boy 
of  Hexham,  acquainted  with  but  a  few  neighbours, 
had  become  known  to  millions  throughout  the  world. 
Starting  his  career  as  a  herald  of  Christ  by  proclaiming 
his  message  from  the  cross-beam  of  a  saw-pit  to  a  few 
country  people,  he  was  now  the  pastor  of  the  best 
known  and  largest  Nonconformist  congregation  in  the 
city  of  London.  He  had  grown  also  in  mind  and 
mellowness ;  and  without  losing  his  fire  and  thunder, 
he  now  depended  more  on  the  still  small  voice  of 
tenderness  and  love.  The  change  was  marked,  and 
none  were  more  surprised  than  himself.  In  going 
home  from  the  service  he  remarked — '  What  wonders 
the  Lord  hath  wrought !  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  the 
least  credit  in  all  that  has  been  done.  He  has  done  it 
all,  and  to  His  name  be  the  glory ! ' 

Mrs.  Parker  made  the  occasion  the  subject  of  two 
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sonnets,  which  portray  what  her  husband  was  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifty  years. 

JOSEPH    PARKER 

1848 

A  village  green,  a  knot  of  men 
And  women,  on  whose  faces,  laboured-lined 
The  light  of  God  has  rested,  and  refined 
Nature's  rough  handiwork,  with  some  such  grace 
As  shone  of  old  upon  the  prophet's  face. 
Mingled  with  these  are  men  of  evil  mind, 
Careless  of  God,  and  seeking  but  to  find 
Amusement  as  they  mocking  cry  '  Amen ' : 
And  in  the  midst  of  souls  divergent,  stands 
A  boy,  with  his  first  message  from  the  Lord 
Burning  upon  his  lips;   his  eager  hand 
Lays  added  weight  upon  the  spoken  word: 
'Woe  unto  you  who  heed  not  God's  command! 
For  you,  in  wrath,  He  bares  his  gleaming  sword  I* 


Under  a  Temple's  roof,  against  whose  wall 
The  City's  roar  beats  dully  day  and  night, 
The  pictured  windows  cast  a  softened  light 
On  gathering  thousands;  and  the  gold  gleams  fall 
From  haloed  saints,  on  eager  faces,  all 
Intent  and  fixed,  breathless  to  hear  aright 
The  preacher's  words;  uttered  anon  with  might 
Of  thunder,  then  with  clear  tones  that  recall 
A  mother's  whispered  love,  heard  long  ago, 
When  our  lips  prest  dear  lips  no  longer  seen. 
Tenderer  the  words  that  from  the  man's  lips  flow 
Than  those  that  thundered  on  the  village-green— 
There  boyish  fire,  here  riper  wisdom's  glow, 
A  fifty  troubled  surging  years  between. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
1898 

'Paterson's  Parish' — Holidays — Windermere — Ventnor — J  *n   Oliver 
Hobbes — In  Switzerland 

IT  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  followed  this 
narrative  thus  far  that  Dr.  Parker  has  many  sides 
of  character,  and  would  find  it  impossible  to  express 
all  his  thoughts  in  sermon  form.  He  must  needs  take 
other  methods  of  teaching  the  public  his  ideas  on 
matters  doctrinal,  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  political. 
Frequently  he  has  written  letters  to  the  daily  papers 
on  subjects  occupying  public  attention — these  being 
the  children  of  spontaneity  and  secrecy,  unknown,  in 
some  instances,  to  his  nearest  friends,  even  to  his  wife, 
until  they  appeared  in  print.  Some  of  these  com 
munications  occasioned  as  much  speculation  as  to  their 
meaning  and  were  the  subjects  of  as  diverse  exposition 
as  various  obscure  passages  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel.  Others  treated  of  movements,  persons,  and 
policies,  with  practical  advice ;  as  when  it  was 
contended  that,  if  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  Party  was 
to  be  secured,  every  faddist  must  not  be  presented 
by  the  Leader  with  a  private  latch-key,  enabling  him 
to  come  in  and  go  out  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 

To  this  and  other  ways  of  working  off  the  teeming 
thoughts  of  his  mind  he  added  fiction,  beginning  with 
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Springdale  Abbey  and  ending  with  Patersoris  Parish, 
published  in  1898.  The  intermediate  works,  such  as 
Walden  Stranyer,  Wilmofs  Child,  and  Curfew  Jessell, 
werejeux  d  esprit,  and  not  attempts  at  serious  fictional 
literature.  They  were  thrown  off  for  pleasure  and  as 
by-play,  without  any  idea  of  coming  into  competition 
with  the  productions  of  well-known  authors.  Though 
Patersoris  Parish  was  written  with  scrupulous  care  by 
the  author's  own  hand,  it  was  not  intended  to  take 
rank  with  successful  books  of  the  kind. 

Dr.  Parker  is  not  a  Hall  Caine,  a  Barrie,  a  Crockett, 
or  an  Ian  Maclaren.  In  fiction  he  does  not  excel  as  in 
other  departments.  His  literary  power  does  not  lie 
pre-eminently  in  this  direction,  for  he  lacks  the 
dramatic  imagination  necessary  for  the  formation 
and  working  out  of  a  sensational  plot,  which,  as  a 
well-known  critic  says,  is  necessary  to  a  novel  in  order 
to  keep  the  interest  of  the  reader  alive,  which  always 
fails  when  the  plot-interest  declines.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Dr.  Parker  has 
occasionally  spent  his  odd  hours  in  this  style  of  writing 
—as  also  in  the  production  of  verse — for  his  genius 
lies  very  near  the  line  which,  when  reached,  secures 
success.  His  supreme  efforts  in  literature  have  been 
within  the  sphere  of  his  own  profession,  which  once 
more  proves  that  the  most  powerful  minds  have 
well-defined  limitations.  No  man  can  be,  intellectually 
or  otherwise,  an  all-round  man.  That  Dr.  Parker  has 
as  many  sides  and  as  striking  characteristics  as  the 
majority  of  those  who  wield  the  pen  for  the  enlighten 
ment  of  their  fellows,  must  be  granted  by  all  dis 
passionate  judges. 
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Patersoris  Parish  portrays  the  events  of  'A  Life 
time  among  Dissenters '  in  a  graphic  style.  Its 
sentences  are  clearly  cut,  its  paragraphs  fitly  joined 
together.  There  is  a  dash  of  humour  in  many  of  its 
descriptions  and  conversations,  the  entire  volume  con 
stituting  a  unity  which  leaves  a  distinct  picture  of 
persons  and  incidents  on  the  reader's  mind.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  moderate-sized  town  called  Midtown, 
in  which  dwelt  a  vicar  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
Congregational  and  a  Baptist  minister,  and  sundry 
others  who  were,  or  thought  themselves,  men  of 
importance.  The  vicar  is  a  good  specimen  of  a 
Churchman,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  clergyman, 
who  did  his  part  with  faithfulness  to  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  under  which  he  was  placed.  He  did  not  hate  or 
despise  Dissenters,  though  he  did  not  understand  them. 
Arthur  Paterson  is  the  Congregational  pastor ;  a  strong 
Nonconformist,  uncouth  in  his  speech  and  dress,  a 
tender  and  faithful  preacher,  but  on  the  platform  a  son 
of  thunder  when  fulminating  against  State  Churchism. 
The  Rev.  William  Whiteman,  Baptist,  ministers  to  a 
people  who  are  not  so  thoughtful  concerning  their 
under-shepherd  as  they  might  have  been.  He  became 
blind,  but  had  rich  compensation,  for  as  the  outer  eye 
closed  the  inner  power  of  vision  was  increased,  enabling 
him  to  see  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual 
world.  Nellie,  his  angel  daughter,  who  served  as  eyes 
to  him,  became  a  close  friend  of  the  vicar's  daughter, 
and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  story.  The 
volume  closes  with  an  '  Epilogue,'  in  which  the 
subject  of  Dissent  is  handled  in  a  masterly  manner. 
The  second  part  is  independent  of  what  goes  before, 
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and  might  have  been  left  out  without  detriment  to 
the  volume. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  frequently  spent  their  holidays 
in  Switzerland,  and  were  there  in  1898,  taking  up  their 
abode  in  Chamounix.  Their  holidays  were  always  a 
precious  time,  and  were  spent  as  advantageously  as 
possible  in  order  to  secure  benefit  for  both  body 
and  mind.  The  principle  laid  down  in  his  letter  to 
Cavendish  Street  Church  was  acted  upon,  though  in  his 
London  pastorate  the  time  was  extended — Dr.  Parker 
usually  beginning  his  holiday  the  week  before  the  last 
Sunday  of  July,  and  resuming  his  work  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  September,  having  thus  two  months  of 
freedom  from  work.  The  time  was  spent  as  holidays 
should  be — in  change  of  scene,  people,  conversation, 
and  in  contact  with  nature,  beauty,  and  grandeur — with 
the  result  that  he  went  back  to  his  pulpit  mentally  and 
physically  renewed. 

Other  favourite  places  besides  the  Continent  were 
visited,  one  of  these  being  Windermere  as  a  centre, 
and  the  Lake  District  generally.  When  staying  in 
Westmoreland,  he  was  not  only  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Parker — who  was  always  at  his  side  wherever  he  went 
—but  also  by  a  friend  or  two,  whom  he  entertained  as 
guests.  When  out  of  harness,  his  mode  of  life  was  of 
the  simplest — walking,  sometimes  alone ;  finding  out 
by-paths  through  woods  or  over  the  hills ;  wandering 
by  the  lake-side ;  or  finding  his  way  to  Orrest  Hill,  a 
favourite  spot,  where  he  could  have  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  England,  and  enjoy  refreshment  from  the 
pure  air  inhaled.  Mrs.  Parker  and  he  would  spend 
hours  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  both  with  hats  off  in  spite 
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of  an  occasional  strong  wind,  shouting  or  singing  when 
no  one  was  near,  and  enjoying  the  freedom  and  privacy 
like  children. 

When  asked  why  he  remained  so  long  on  the 
eminence,  he  would  reply,  *  What  I  take  in  now  of 
colour,  of  beauty,  of  the  mountains,  lake,  woods, 
flowers,  and  health  will  come  out  in  various  ways 
as  metaphor,  symbol,  music,  and  the  Gospel  about 
Christmas.'  He  was  laying  in  his  store  for  future 
work,  and  never  missed  an  object  or  incident  which 
could  be  turned  to  use  in  the  highest  service  he  could 
render  for  the  Creator  whose  works  were  so  full  of 
meaning. 

The  inhabitants  of  Windermere  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Parker,  and  looked  upon  them  as  of  themselves. 
Occasionally,  with  their  friends,  they  would  go  into 
one  of  the  cottages  for  afternoon  tea,  when  a  feast  of 
reason — not  in  a  profound  sense— and  a  flow  of  soul 
were  experienced.  These  little  parties  were  greatly 
enjoyed,  and  by  no  one  more  than  the  great  preacher 
himself.  He  would  say,  'I  like  this.  The  little  room, 
the  striped  paper,  the  few  pictures  on  the  walls,  the 
stuffed  hair-bottomed  chairs,  the  patterns  on  the 
china,  and  the  nice  white  table-cloth  take  me  back 
to  Hexham,  and  make  me  young  again.'  An  old 
woman,  who  had  read  his  sermons  and  had  a  strong 
desire  to  see  him,  when  taking  a  walk  one  Sunday 
morning,  on  reaching  a  seat  where  a  splendid  view 
was  to  be  obtained,  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  scene. 
By-and-by  Dr.  Parker  came  and  sat  down  beside 
her.  He  commenced  to  speak  of  the  beauty  and 
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grandeur  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  of  the 
goodness  of  God  in  placing  them  in  such  a  world. 
She  asked  if  he  thought  it  was  wrong  of  her  to  take 
a  walk  on  Sunday  in  order  to  look  on  the  scene  that 
lay  before  them.  He  said,  '  Certainly  not.  I  am  a 
minister  and  I  have  not  gone  to  church  to-day,  though 
my  wife  has.'  She  then  timidly  asked  who  he  was, 
and  when  he  answered,  '  Dr.  Parker,'  the  octogenarian 
at  once  started  to  her  feet,  exclaiming,  with  her  hands 
upraised,  '  Dr.  Parker !  Dr.  Parker !  Is  it  possible  ? 
Oh,  how  I  have  longed  to  see  you !  I  will  not  forget 
this  moment  to  my  dying  day! '  Nor  did  she,  for  she 
told  the  story  with  delight  when  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age. 

How  he  got  on  when  in  Windermere  is  told  by 
himself  in  an  article  written  on  his  holiday.  He  says — 
*  Walking  up  the  hill  for  some  half  mile  or  more,  I 
came  upon  a  house  which  is  locally  known  as  Elleray. 
I  am  so  interested  in  the  very  name  that  I  asked  a 
young  Scotchman,  "  Have  you  heard  of  Christopher 
North?"  and  he  quietly  answered  "  No."  I  then 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  of  "  Maga,"  and  he 
elaborately  replied  "  No."  I  then  timidly  enquire 
whether  he  has  ever  heard  of  the  Lake  Poets,  and  he 
concisely  answers  "  No."  There  is  nothing,'  he  adds, 
Mike  sowing  seed  on  virgin  soil.'  For  the  credit  of 
his  country  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Scotchman  would 
enquire  about  Professor  Wilson  when  he  returned 
home. 

When  residing  at  the  Hydropathic  Hotel,  he  was 
greatly  amused  by  the  desire  some  of  the  visitors 
evinced  to  instruct  him  regarding  the  position  of  the 
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mountains.  'A  friend,' he  writes,  'has  just  returned 
from  a  coach  drive,  and  has  reported  that  sweet 
Coniston  remains  just  where  it  was  since  volcanic  days. 
In  this  matter  of  Coniston,  I  must  tell  you  that  years 
ago  I  came  to  a  resolution  in  pure  self-defence. 
Everybody  that  came  up  to  me  at  the  hotel  began, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  to  wave  a  stick  in  the  air,  and 
I  instantly  suspected  the  criminal  motive  of  the  villain. 
I  knew,  not  so  much  by  instinct,  as  by  bitter 
experience.  The  stick  first  made  a  large  circle,  then  a 
smaller  one,  then  one  still  smaller,  then  the  wretch 
would  fix  the  stick  in  a  given  point,  and  assure  me 
that  "  Coniston  Old  Man  must  be  just  there  !  "  When 
the  next  man  came,  and  the  next  and  the  next  through 
an  endless  succession,  and  each  man  made  the  same 
circles  and  transfixed  the  same  point  with  the  same 
ferrule,  my  blood  was  up.  In  a  moment  I  became  a 
dangerous  man.  When  the  process  was  repeated  day 
by  day  by  each  new  tourist,  unknown  to  others,  I 
simply  lost  self-control,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  next  excursionist  who  pointed  out  to  me 
"Coniston  Old  Man"  I  would  have  choked  the 
moment  he  pronounced  the  first  syllable  "Con." 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  travelling  nature 
cannot  go.  At  times  I  dare  hardly  open  my  bedroom 
window  in  the  calm  summer  morning  without  being  in 
dread  of  hearing  that  "  Coniston  Old  Man  must  be  just 
over  there."  I  have,  by  painful  experience,  come  to 
the  distinct  belief  that  "  Coniston  Old  Man  "  never  was 
at  Coniston.  In  fact,  I  begin  to  lose  all  respect  for 
Coniston  itself,  and  my  only  reason  for  going  there  is 
that  John  Ruskin  lived  on  the  edge  of  its  beautiful 
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lake.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
not  seen  "  Coniston  Old  Man "  himself.  If  he  is  a 
waiter  who  charges  you  two-and-sixpence  for  a  cold 
lunch,  and  then  expects  to  receive  a  sixpenny  tip,  and 
finally  bids  you  good-bye  with  a  facial  expression  which 
signifies,  being  literally  interpreted,  "  Never  let  me  see 
your  face  again,"  then  I  begin  to  think  that  I  must 
really  have  been  deluded  and  robbed  by  the  "  Old 
Man  "  of  Coniston.' 

No  matter  where  he  went,  were  it  but  to  spend  a  few 
days,  Dr.  Parker  was  sure  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
preacher  and  pastor  who  had  left  his  home  in  search  of 
a  pulpit  to  fill,  and  an  opportunity  of  conducting 
religious  services.  Ministers  and  others  moved  at 
once  to  induce  him  to  preach  just  one  sermon  ;  the 
people,  they  said,  were  so  eager  to  hear  him,  and  he 
need  not  make  it  long ;  or  would  he  conduct  family 
worship,  and  give  a  few  words  on  the  passage  of 
scripture  read  ?  There  was  one  reply,  as  a  rule,  to  all 
these  solicitations,  and  that  was  a  very  firm  '  No/ 
Some  interesting  stories  are  told  concerning  endeavours 
to  persuade  him  to  give  up  part  of  his  holiday  to  make 
public  appearances.  His  friend,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
was  to  lecture  in  a  town  a  few  miles  distant  from 
where  Mrs.  Parker  and  he  were  staying.  Those  who 
had  the  arrangements  for  the  lecture  thought  if  they 
could  at  the  same  time  secure  the  services  of  Dr. 
Parker  as  chairman,  the  attendance  would  crowd  the 
large  building  in  which  Mr.  Beecher  was  to  speak.  A 
deputation  waited  upon  him,  feeling  sure  he  could  not 
refuse  the  request  when  his  friend  was  to  be  honoured. 
They  were  patiently  heard  when  they  urged  the 
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reasons  of  their  request,  one  being  that  he  was  better 
known  than  Mr.  Beecher,  and  the  people  of  the  place 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  him,  and  would  give 
him  a  splendid  reception.  When  they  had  finished 
their  pleading,  he  replied  :  '  Gentlemen,  did  you  ever 
see  a  donkey-cart  in  the  middle  of  the  road  when  Her 
Majesty's  Mail  four-in-hand  came  up?  If  you  have, 
you  would  hear  the  driver  of  the  coach  crack  his  whip 
and  say,  "  Out  of  the  way,  you  and  your  donkey-cart, 
and  let  the  Royal  Mail  pass."  Gentlemen,  I  will  not 
be  a  donkey-cart  to  any  man.'  The  deputation  looked 
at  one  another  as  much  as  to  say,  '  We  did  not  consider 
this  aspect  of  the  subject.' 

When  spending  his  holiday  in  the  same  place,  he 
visited,  with  some  friends,  a  farmhouse  several  miles 
up  the  hills.  When  the  farmer's  wife  heard  of  his 
visit  she  was  much  pleased  to  receive  the  far-famed 
preacher,  and  made  preparations,  as  was  her  wont 
when  the  parish  minister  made  his  visitation,  to 
catechise  the  household  out  of  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
read  Scripture,  and  offer  a  prayer.  She  had  also, 
as  was  her  custom  on  such  occasions,  invited  some 
of  the  neighbours  to  come  in  and  share  in  the  spiritual 
feast.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  arrived  with  their 
friends,  and  on  being  ushered  into  the  best  room 
found  the  large  family  Bible  on  the  table  and  all 
the  arrangements  betokening  what  was  expected  of 
the  minister.  In  astonishment  he  asked  what  all 
this  meant,  and  when  told  that  a  word  was  expected 
from  him,  said,  '  I  am  on  my  holidays,  which  must 
consist  of  days  spent  without  being  called  upon 
to  hold  public  or  private  services.'  Before  tea, 
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however,  he  did  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  simple- 
minded  flock. 

In  such  unpretentious  gatherings  he  took  an  interest, 
thinking  probably  of  the  days  when,  as  a  young  man, 
he  used  to  address  the  twos  and  threes  in  the  small 
villages  around  Hexham.  When  in  Windermere  he 
did  not  care  to  go  to  churches  as  a  rule,  but  went  alone 
to  the  Summit,  or  Orrest  Head,  or  some  such  place, 
that  he  might  worship  in  nature's  temple.  On  hearing, 
however,  that  there  was  a  little  place  of  worship  in  a 
small  village  called  Crook,  where  laymen  officiated  to  a 
few  country  people,  he  arranged  to  go  with  a  layman 
and  give  the  discourse,  his  companion  taking  the  other 
parts  of  the  service.  They  walked  there  and  back — 
some  four  miles :  that  was  a  red-letter  day  for  the  rural 
congregation.  Small  things  were  not  despised,  for 
Dr.  Parker  has  been  seen  in  a  small  meeting-house 
which  was  crowded  by  a  hundred  people,  one  of  the 
most  devout  of  worshippers  and  eager  of  listeners. 
When  he  hears  sermons  it  is  sympathetically,  but  he 
says,  '  If  you  want  me  to  criticise  what  I  hear,  I  must 
be  just.' 

For  many  years  Dr.  Parker  never  finished  his 
holidays  without  visiting  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  as 
the  guest  of  Mr.  John  Morgan  Richards,  who  has 
been  a  deacon  of  the  City  Temple  and  one  of  his 
most  valued  friends  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  this 
sea- side  home  he  met  many  distinguished  friends,  not 
the  least  among  them  being  Mrs.  Craigie  (John  Oliver 
Hobbes),  whom  he  has  known  and  admired  for  her 
brilliancy  and  genius  since  her  girlhood.  Of  her  he 
writes  ; — '  How  did  she  begin  the  world  of  letters?  I 
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can  tell  you.  She  has  always  been  a  devotee  of  the 
family  ink-horn,  and  early  she  went  in  even  for 
printers'  ink.  Probably  I  was  the  first  editor  who 
received  and  printed  the  writings  of  Pearl  Richards. 
Do  you  wonder  then  that  I  feel  upon  my  face  a  sheen 
of  reflected  glory  ?  Can  you  wonder  that  I  prefer 
Pearl  Richards  name  to  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
especially  as  some  persons  persist  in  calling  it 
'Obbes  ?  I  claim  your  vote  in  favour  of  my  pre 
ference.  But  let  us  be  methodical  in  our  history,  and 
join  the  budding  Hobbes  at  the  tender  age  of  seven. 
At  that  age  she  was  walking  from  the  City  Temple 
with  her  aunt,  and  they  came  upon  a  dead  cat  upon  the 
side-walk. 

(Aunt) — '  There  ;  I  wish  all  the  cats  in  London 
were  lying  just  as  dead  as  that  one.' 

(Seven-year-old  niece) — '  That's  not  a  very  kind 
speech,  Aunt  Anna.  Some  day  you'll  be  lying  dead 
and  people  will  be  saying,  "  I  wish  everyone  like  her 
was  lying  dead  as  she  is."  Now,  if  a  dog  or  a  cat 
were  to  come  along  they  would  be  sorry,  but  that  just 
shows  that  there  is  compensation  in  all  things.' 

Dr.  Parker  has  watched  the  growth  of  the  literary 
power  of  this  brilliant  authoress  with  a  fatherly  interest, 
and  delights  to  show  his  friends  the  copy  of  her  first 
book  of  any  size — '  A  Study  in  Temptations ' — which 
she  inscribed— 

*  To  my  first  reviewer,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker;  the  first 
also  to  encourage  my  childish  attempts  at  literary 
composition  ;  the  first  to  prize  work  which  was  only 
remarkable  for  its  gigantic  intention.' 

In   such   company   he   surveyed    all    the   beautiful 
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scenes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  as  free  from 
care  as  the  lilies  of  the  field.  The  habit  of  taking 
walks  alone  did  not  forsake  him,  for  frequently  he 
would  start  on  an  excursion  in  advance  of  the  company 
and  walk  miles  before  the  carriage  overtook  him, 
seeming  to  enjoy  these  quiet  seasons  with  nature  and 
himself.  A  favourite  walk  was  along  the  shore,  where 
he  would  stand  ever  and  anon  and  look  upon  the 
waters  beaming  with  the  glory  of  the  morning  or 
meridian  sun,  and  when  asked,  after  gazing  for  some 
length  of  time  across  the  ocean,  what  he  was  looking 
at,  he  replied,  '  I  am  seeing  God/  Ventnor,  and  the 
friends  with  whom  they  stayed,  were  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Parker  objects  of  deepest  admiration  and  love.  In  a 
letter,  dated  from  Steephill  Castle,  he  says — *  It  is 
certainly  grand  here — sea  and  hill,  bird  and  flower, 
and  a  general  feeling  that  lyrics  are  about.' 

Switzerland,  as  mentioned  previously,  was  often 
visited.  Its  massive  mountains,  lovely  valleys, 
picturesque  lakes  and  pleasant  villages  had  yielded  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  their  treasures  of  sublimity  and 
beauty.  In  the  year  1898  they  went  for  rest  and 
quiet  enjoyment,  more  than  for  sight-seeing.  On  their 
way  to  the  valley  of  Chamounix  they  remained  a  few 
days  at  Geneva,  where  Mrs.  Parker,  to  the  delight  of 
a  large  company,  gave  recitations  of  some  of  the 
exquisite  poems  of  R.  Whitcombe  Riley.  When 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gifted  reciter,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson  said  the  one  who  ought  to 
thank  Mrs.  Parker  most  heartily  was  the  American 
poet  himself,  for  by  her  recitation  of  his  verses  she 
added  much  to  their  charm  and  poetic  spirit.  When 
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in  Chamounix,  they  roamed  about  at  pleasure, 
surveying  again  and  again  the  wonders  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  never  grew  weary  of  looking 
from  their  hotel  windows  at  the  monarch  of  mountains, 
Mont  Blanc,  with  its  silent  fields  of  ice  and  snow.  Dr. 
Parker  spent  some  time  in  literary  work,  while  Mrs. 
Parker  walked,  sketched,  and  explored  :  heaven  was  in 
their  hearts  and  about  them.  So  enraptured  was  she 
with  the  place  that  it  was  resolved  their  next  holiday 
should  be  spent  amid  the  same  scenes.  On  returning 
home  they  said  they  had  never  spent  a  more  delightful 
holiday,  and  it  should  be  repeated  next  year.  Man 
proposes,  but  God  disposes. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
1898 

Mrs.  Parker's  Illness— Her  Death— Her  Gifts  and  Graces— First  Sermon 
after  her  Departure — Universal  Sympathy — Monuments  to  her 
Memory 

AFTER  returning  from  his  holiday,  Dr.  Parker  resumed 
his  ministry  amid  the  kindly  welcome  of  his  people. 
The  sojourn  in  Switzerland  had  braced  his  energies 
and  filled  him  with  hopefulness  for  the  winter's  work. 
Mrs.  Parker,  too,  was  buoyant  and  apparently  full  of 
life  as,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  September,  she  took  her 
seat  as  usual  in  the  centre  of  the  choir.  Her  presence 
was  always  welcome  at  the  service,  adding  a  charm 
to  the  proceedings,  and  on  the  occasion  referred  to  it 
was  specially  so. 

This  happy  state  of  matters  did  not,  unfortunately, 
long  continue,  for  in  the  early  part  of  October 
symptoms  of  illness  manifested  themselves.  Though 
at  first  appearing  trifling,  by-and-by  they  increased 
until  they  could  no  longer  be  neglected,  either  by  Mrs. 
Parker  or  her  husband.  To  him  the  malady  came  as 
an  overwhelming  shock.  For  a  season  he  could  not 
realise  that  she  was  seriously  ill.  So  comparatively 
young,  so  happy  in  her  nature,  so  full  of  vivacity, 
so  anxious  that  every  one  should  be  happy,  and  so 
lovingly  devoted  to  himself,  it  seemed  impossible  that 
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she  should  be  laid  low  while  he  remained  strong.  No 
marvel  that  this  was  his  state  of  mind  and  heart. 
4  The  Missis,'  as  he  delighted  to  call  her,  had  been 
in  very  truth  his  alter  ego,  his  other  self  on  whom 
he — strong  man  that  he  was — leaned  increasingly  for 
sympathy,  guidance,  and  inspiration.  They  had 
seldom  been  separated,  even  for  a  day,  since  they  left 
the  Sunderland  church  in  December,  1864.  Wherever 
he  went  she  went,  and  without  her  companionship  he 
would  not  stir  from  home.  When  at  home  she 
jokingly  said  she  was  like  a  prisoner.  Though  the 
Doctor  might  be  absorbed  in  his  study,  she  required  to 
be  somewhere  under  the  same  roof,  and  if  she  slipped 
out,  which  she  did  occasionally  without  his  knowledge, 
when  her  absence  was  discovered  no  more  work  was 
done  until  she  returned.  No  husband  was  more 
dependent  on  his  wife  than  was  the  bold  preacher 
of  the  City  Temple,  a  fact  he  never  failed  to  confess. 

One  Sunday  evening,  when  in  Scotland,  after  having 
preached  in  the  Established  Church  in  the  morning 
and  attended  the  Free  Church  in  the  evening,  he  walked 
with  a  friend  by  the  side  of  Loch  Earn,  and,  speaking 
of  all  the  blessings  he  had  received  from  the  hand  of 
an  ever-watching  Providence,  he  said  he  had  been 
peculiarly  blessed  in  the  partners  who  had  entered  into 
his  life.  His  first  wife  was  gentle,  loving,  and  good, 
and  he  could  say,  under  God,  she  made  him.  Then 
came  his  second  wife,  who  had  inspired  him  to  his 
noblest  efforts,  and  been  as  an  angel  form,  cheering 
and  gladdening  him  by  her  love  and  smile  amid  the 
many  duties  he  had  to  discharge  and  the  difficulties 
which,  as  a  public  man,  he  had  to  encounter. 
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Mrs.  Parker  underwent  a  critical  operation  on  '  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  Saturday,'  i2th  November,  1898. 
It  was  thought  to  be  eminently  successful.  For  some 
time  strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  speedy 
recovery,  but  these  were  gradually  weakened  as  the 
days  passed  by  and  her  strength  became  less.  At 
last  serious  symptoms  developed  which  convinced  the 
physicians — the  ablest  that  could  be  had — that  there 
was  no  hope.  What  followed  is  best  told  in  Dr. 
Parker's  own  words. 

'  About  the  hundred  and  seven  days  of  her  last 
illness  my  heart  will  not  permit  me  to  say  much. 
Wearier  and  sadder  days  for  me  were  seldom  passed 
by  mortal  man.  But  during  the  whole  time  no  com 
plaining  word  passed  those  sweet  and  eloquent  lips. 

1  u  What  a  mercy,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "  that  you  have 
no  pain ! " 

'"My  dear,"  said  she,  " there  has  been  nothing  but 
mercy." 

'This  was  the  spirit  in  which  she  lived  and  died — no, 
not  died — say,  rather,  ascended.  Her  sick-room  was 
turned  into  a  garden  of  choice  flowers  by  many  tender 
and  generous  hands.  Day  by  day  the  fragrant  flowers 
came.  Day  by  day  the  gates  of  the  higher  garden 
opened  more  and  more  widely.  Day  by  day  the 
wilderness  encroached  upon  my  own  withering  life. 
Through  all  the  weary  days  Emma  encouraged  me  to 
go  on  with  my  work. 

'  "You  will  preach  to-morrow,"  were  almost  the  first 
words  she  said  on  returning  to  consciousness  after  the 
surgical  operation  she  underwent  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Saturday:  November  i2th,  1898. 
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'  "  If  you  wish  it,  my  love." 

'"Certainly." 

'  I  preached — at  what  a  cost  of  heartache  can  never 
be  known. 

*  A  hundred  and  five  days,  a  hundred  and  six,  then  a 
hundred  and  seven — and  the  end !  My  heart  breaks 
as  I  think  of  it.  "  Keep  me — hold  me,"  were  her  last 
words ;  then  the  panting,  succeeded  by  the  long 
breathing — then  the  lessening  respiration — then  less — 
then  heaven ! ' 

Mrs.  Parker  was  a  remarkable  woman ;  highly 
gifted,  sound  in  heart,  independent  and  cultured  in 
mind,  large  in  charity,  and  possessed  of  gifts  and 
graces  which  would  have  made  her  shine  in  any 
position  in  life.  The  basis  of  her  whole  character  and 
the  source  of  her  influence  was  her  religious  nature. 
She  was  brought  up  and  trained  in  the  principles  of 
Nonconformity,  and  no  inducements,  social  or  worldly, 
could  have  drawn  her  from  her  allegiance  to  the 
doctrine  of  civil  and  religious  equality.  '  No  man,  no 
State,  has  a  right  to  come  between  my  soul,  or  the 
soul  of  the  poorest  in  the  earth,  and  God,'  was  her 
creed.  The  faith  by  which  she  was  animated  did  not 
separate  her  from  those  revelations  of  the  Eternal 
which  give  completeness  to  the  human  soul.  Science 
was  viewed  as  a  handmaid  to  religion  and  the  arts  as 
giving  expression  to  moral  and  spiritual  beauty.  She 
loved  music  with  a  passion,  because  it  was  a  divine 
gift  to  be  rendered  back  to  the  Giver  in  service.  The 
songs  she  sang  privately  and  the  hymns  she  sang 
publicly  were  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  elevation 
and  purification  of  the  human  soul.  The  same  may  be 
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said  of  her  as  an  artist  and  a  writer  of  verse.  In  later 
life,  to  her  own  amazement,  she  developed  a  gift  of 
poesy,  and  she  corrected  the  proofs  of  her  little  work, 
Summer  Sonnets,  on  her  death-bed,  leaving"  to  those 
who  loved  her  thoughts  embodied  in  verse  which 
cannot  be  read  without  their  elevating  power,  their 
musical  rhythm,  and  reverent  spirit  being  felt. 

A  strain  of  mysticism  permeated  her  religious 
beliefs  ;  she  had  waking  dreams  of  the  celestial  realms 
with  their  beautiful  inhabitants,  and  yearned  after  the 
visions  seers  behold.  One  glorious  autumn  day,  when 
sitting  in  the  garden,  during  a  pause  in  the  conversa 
tion  she  looked  as  it  were  into  the  thitherside  of 
existence,  and  said,  '  How  I  wish  I  could  draw  aside 
the  veil  and  get  a  glimpse  into  the  other  world,  and 
see  the  ineffable  beauty  which  Paul  saw  when  he  was 
carried  up  to  the  third  heaven.'  This  desire  has  been 
more  than  gratified,  for  she  has  ascended  to  the  better 
land,  where  her  work  will  be  worship,  and  her  joy 
perennial. 

She  died  on  Thursday,  26th  January,  1899,  and  her 
body  was  laid  to  rest  in  Hampstead  Cemetery  on  the 
Monday  following.  Friends  from  many  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  sent  a  wealth  of  flowers  which  were 
laid  around  her.  Her  husband's  wreath  bore  the 
words  :  '  Heart  of  my  heart,  life  of  my  life  :  she  is  not 
here,  she  is  risen.  Joseph  Parker.' 

,  The  unexpected  bereavement  would  have  borne  him 
down  had  it  not  been  her  injunction,  '  continue  at  your 
work.'  Though  he  shrank  from  the  pulpit,  and  felt 
that  he  could  never  enter  it  again,  for  her  sake  he 
braced  himself  for  the  following  Thursday  noon 
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service.  A  large  and  sympathetic  audience  awaited 
his  appearance.  It  was  manifest  that  a  common 
sympathy  throbbed  in  every  heart  of  the  vast  assembly. 
Ministers  were  present  in  large  numbers,  and  their 
appearance  betokened  how  deeply  they  entered  into 
the  general  sorrow.  It  was  noticeable  that  without 
any  pre-arrangement  they  gathered  round  the  pulpit, 
many  sitting  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  platform  as  if 
to  be  as  near  their  stricken  brother  as  possible.  The 
seat  in  the  choir  that  Mrs.  Parker  had  occupied  for  so 
many  years  was  filled  with  flowers,  towards  which 
many  eyes  were  directed.  The  opening  hymn  was 
one  not  usually  taken  at  such  services.  Its  first  verse 

is  as  follows  : — 

Christ  for  the  world  we  sing  I 
The  world  to  Christ  we  bring 

With  loving  zeal ; 
The  poor,  and  them  that  mourn, 
The  faint  and  overborne, 
Sin-sick  and  sorrow-worn, 

Whom  Christ  doth  heal. 

A  portion  was  read  from  Job  xiv.,  beginning  at  the 
i  Qth  verse — '  The  waters  wear  the  stones  :  Thou 
washest  away  the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth;  and  Thou  destroyest  the  hope  of  man. 
Thou  prevailest  forever  against  him,  and  he  passeth  : 
Thou  changest  his  countenance,  and  sendest  him 
away.'  Then  followed  the  prayer,  offered  in  subdued 
tones,  which  brought  tears  to  many  eyes  : 

*  While  the  child  was  yet  alive  I  fasted  and  wept : 
for  I  said,  Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracious 
to  me,  that  the  child  may  live  ?  But  now  that  she  is 
dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast?  can  I  bring  her  back 
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again  ?  She  shall  not  return  unto  me,  I  will  go 
unto  her.  Thou  Almighty,  Allgood,  tearest  the 
rock  out  of  this  place,  Thou  dost  overturn  the 
proud  mountain.  They  say,  Thou  doest  all  things 
well  :  may  we  be  able  some  day  to  say  this.  If 
any  poor  man's  faith  is  lost  in  the  flood  of  his 
distress,  Thou  wilt  not  rebuke  him  in  anger,  for 
Thy  love  is  greater  than  our  unbelief.  Oh  that  we 
may  stand  in  the  sanctuary  of  Thy  love ! — wondrous 
love,  cruel  love,  devastating  love,  all-healing  love. 
Thou  dost  try  us,  and  we  give  way  ;  when  Thine  hand 
is  heavy  upon  us  we  cannot  resist  the  awful  pressure  ; 
but,  surely,  is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man's 
grief?  is  there  not  a  limit  to  the  darkness?  is  there 
not  a  set  time  for  the  rising  of  the  sun?  Thou 
knowest  our  frame,  Thou  knowest  that  we  are  dust, 
and  we  have  often  said  Thou  art  very  pitiful ;  and  if 
we  cannot  say  it  now  it  is  because  this  is  the  hour  and 
the  power  of  darkness.  But  Thou  wilt  destroy  the 
enemy,  Thou  wilt  bruise  his  head  under  Thy  feet, 
Thou  mighty  One.  Give  us  time  that  we  may  swallow 
down  our  spittle  ;  give  us  a  chance  again  ;  send  Thou 
the  healing  balm,  the  comforting  presence,  the  inspiring 
memory ;  and  set  round  about  us  the  whole  ministry 
of  grace.  We  say  this  at  the  Cross,  our  old  meeting- 
place,  the  only  place  where  God  and  man  can  meet. 
We  grasp  the  Cross,  we  love  its  cruelty,  and  its  pain, 
and  we  love  the  meeting  of  its  discipline  and  priest 
hood.  Amen.' 

The  sermon  which  followed  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  powerful  the  pastor  of  the  City  Temple  ever 
preached.  During  its  delivery  every  nerve  was  highly 
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strung,  and  his  whole  being  was  in  a  state  of  severe 
tension,  occasioning  much  expenditure  of  energy  and 
feeling.  No  direct  reference  was  made  to  the  departure 
of  his  beloved,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  great  sorrow 
lay  heavily  on  his  heart  during  the  whole  time.  The 
high  plane  of  thought  and  emotion  taken  at  the 
beginning  was  fully  sustained  to  the  end,  the  conclusion 
being  richer  and  deeper  than  any  of  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  discourse. 

The  subject  was  '  The  Ministry  of  Silence  in  the 
Time  of  Sorrow,'  and  the  words  of  the  text,  '  None 
spake  a  word  unto  him :  for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was 
very  great.'  Job  ii.  13.  The  opening  sentences  were  : 
*  They  entered  into  the  genius  of  the  occasion — what  so 
few  people  do.  They  want  to  make  the  occasion, 
rather  than  accept  it.  Hence  the  vexation  and  the 
heartbreak  and  the  misery  of  what  is  called  sympathy.' 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  his  hearers  were  stirred  to 
intense  interest  by  his  declaring  that  grief  must  have 
its  time.  Time  flowed  on  like  a  great,  silent,  rolling 
river  of  gracious  healing.  *  The  child  cries  easily, 
bless  his  little  heart ;  the  old  man's  sorrow  is  greater, 
but  his  tears  are  fewer ;  he  has  the  grief,  but  not  the 
tears  to  wash  it  away.  The  soul  cries  itself  out,  then 
stands  back  in  a  dumbness  that  is  equal  to  atheism. 
Some  of  us  have  moment  by  moment  no  God ;  God 
has  for  the  moment  forsaken  us.  Blessed  be  the  dear 
Christ,  down  to  the  very  last  He  wrought  out  some 
new  revelation  for  us,  and  at  the  last  He  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  be  atheists — "  My  God,  my  God! 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? "  Some  of  us  are 
thankful  Jesus  Christ  ever  said  these  words;  to  us  they 
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are  a  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament ;  they  create 
a  great  sanctuary  of  darkness  wherein  it  is  lawful  to 
moan  and  to  despair,  but  all  this  it  may  be  only  for  the 
moment.' 

In  a  suggestive  paragraph  the  ministry  of  silence 
was  dwelt  upon.  Silence  was  older  than  speech, 
older  than  song,  older  than  prayer.  It  abides  grand, 
majestic,  divine.  '  A  wondrous  ministry  is  silence ! 
Only  a  man  here  and  there  has  been  qualified  for  the 
exercise  of  that  holy  priesthood.  Said  the  young 
hearts  that  thought  they  had  news  for  the  prophet — 
"  K newest  thou  that  thy  master  will  be  taken  from  thee 
to-day?"  And  he  said — "Yes,  hold  ye  your  peace." 
They  wanted  to  give  him  information,  to  talk  over  the 
matter,  to  reduce  it  to  gossip  and  conversation  ;  but  he 
said,  "  Yea,  I  know;  be  still,  out  of  the  way !"  And  there 
are  people  who  would  ask  a  grief-stricken  man  how  he 
is !  As  if  it  mattered  how  he  is !  He  is  outside  the 
circle  of  explanation  and  the  miserable  definition  of 
expression.  How  are  you ! — my  God !  what  does  it 
matter  how  he  is  ?  let  him  alone !  hold  ye  your  peace ! 
It  was  well-meant,  no  doubt ;  the  young  men  intended 
to  sympathise  with  Elisha;  yes,  but  at  a  moment  when 
there  was  no  room  for  sympathy  :  don't  talk  !  be  dumb  ! 
let  there  be  if  you  please  a  masonic  grip,  a  masonic 
look,  a  touch  divine ;  but  hold  words  in  contempt,  and 
set  your  feet  upon  them  as  upon  scorned  things.' 

In  concluding  this  remarkable  discourse,  the  preacher 
said,  '  So  we  come  to  Christ  for  help.  He  seems  to 
be  a  long  way  off;  He  seems  to  have  nothing  to  say  to 
this  heart  or  to  that ;  we  sent  for  Him,  and  He  abode 
still  two  days  in  the  same  place  where  He  was ;  when 
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He  came  He  only  wept,  as  the  women  and  the  children 
about  us  have  been  doing  all  the  time  ;  we  said,  Al- 
mightiness  is  reduced  to  tears,  and  Omnipotence  has  no 
resource ;  God  has  turned  His  back  upon  us  that  He 
may  relieve  Himself  with  weeping.  Then  came  the 
new  revelation  and  the  great  strength  and  the  all- 
piercing  cry,  and  the  resurrection  voice,  and  the  "Come 
forth !  "  which  made  death  quake  and  give  up  its  prey.' 
A  stillness  in  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  sermon 
pervaded  the  audience  throughout  its  delivery,  and 
at  the  close  the  vast  congregation  was  deeply  affected, 
all  perceiving  what  it  had  cost  Dr.  Parker  to  appear 
and  speak  as  he  had  done.  Before  the  doxology  was 
sung  he  made  a  pause,  and,  under  deep  emotion, 
said,  '  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  my  friends  for  all 
their  love.  As  to  writing  letters,  it  is  absolutely  out 
of  the  question,  but  let  the  heart  thank  you  with  all 
fervour  and  all  appreciation.  I  asked  God — though  I 
have  not  prayed  for  several  days — to  send  her  to  be 
near  me  this  morning  that  I  might  get  through  this 
service  without  a  quaver  or  a  tear.  That  prayer  has 
been  happily  realised.  When  I  have  seen  all  you 
have  done,  and  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  multitudes 
whom  you  represent,  I  have  said,  "  Behold,  how  they 
loved  her ! "  and  in  that  exclamation  I  said  symbolically, 
not  exhaustively,  all  that  was  in  mine  heart.  I  had 
two  courses  before  me — one,  gloomy  silence,  and  the 
other,  a  determined  and  in  some  sense  heroic  effort  to 
take  up  my  work  again.  The  one  course  meant  old 
age — withered,  hopeless,  pitiless  old  age ;  and  the 
other,  if  sanctified,  meant  renewal  of  energy  and  recall 
of  youth,  and  a  continuance  for  a  little  time  of  what 
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she  thought  my  best  work  for  God  and  for  man/  He 
then  added — '  I  cannot  sing  your  doxology  to-day.  I 
have  not  wholly  given  up  my  faith ;  it  is  stagger 
ing,  I  am  drunk  with  unbelief;  but  who  knows  but 
that  to-morrow  I  may  sing  that  doxology  in  another 
place  and  quite  loudly.  Hope  thou  in  God !  Now, 
dear  friends,  you  can  sing  the  doxology,  and  I  will 
pronounce  the  benediction/  And  so  ended  one  of 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive  services  ever  held 
in  the  City  Temple. 

A  crowd  gathered  round  the  door  from  whence 
Dr.  Parker  went  to  his  carriage,  and  when  he  appeared 
the  people  manifested  their  sympathy  in  silence,  the 
men  with  heads  uncovered.  This  demonstration  of 
love  touched  his  heart  profoundly,  and  when  seated, 
he  said,  '  It  is  all  for  her  sake/  What  that  service 
cost  him,  but  one  short  week  after  she  ascended,  none 
save  the  Christ  knows.  The  wound  was  opened 
afresh,  and  the  desolation  induced  by  the  feeling  that 
she  was  away,  and  would  never  more  fill  his  home 
with  the  light  of  her  smile  and  the  music  of  her 
living  presence,  came  back  with  power.  In  silence 
he  bore  it  and  alone.  None  spake  a  word  unto 
him  ;  for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great. 

If  human  sympathy  could  have  made  up  the  loss 
thus  experienced,  it  would  have  done  so.  Upwards 
of  a  thousand  letters,  messages  of  sympathy,  and 
other  tokens  of  condolence  came  to  him  from  persons 
of  all  ranks,  bodies  of  Christians,  churches,  members 
of  all  professions,  and  representatives  of  the  public 
generally. 

The  letter  from  the  deacons,  signed  by  them  all, 
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after  enumerating  Mrs.  Parker's  works  of  faith  and 
labours  of  love,  concluded  with  the  words — '  What  she 
has  been  to  our  pastor  words  cannot  tell — there  we 
are  silent.  We  would  anew  convey  to  him  our  heart 
felt  sympathy,  and  commend  him  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  that  he  may  be  sustained  and  comforted  by 
the  God  of  all  consolation,  and  that  he  may  find 
in  the  continuance  of  his  work  true  solace  and 
satisfaction/ 

The  universal  sympathy  showed  him  the  hold  she 
had  on  the  hearts  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  at  the 
same  time  deepening  his  sense  of  the  great  vacancy 
which  had  been  left  in  his  inner  and  outer  life.  All 
God's  dealings  with  him  he  could  explain,  except 
this  ;  yet  even  in  the  darkness  which  surrounded  this 
providence  he  could  trust,  when  he  could  not  trace. 
On  the  evening  of  the  Sunday  succeeding  the 
Thursday  service  he  said  to  the  preacher  who  was  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  in  the  City  Temple,  '  You  are  going 
to  the  service.  If  you  think  it  suitable  you  might  say 
that  at  half-past  three  this  afternoon  I  was  able  for  the 
first  time  to  say,  though  in  faltering  words,  "Not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done."  The  enemy  has  not 
triumphed  over  me/ 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1902),  when  preaching 
on  the  words,  'Concerning  them  which  are  asleep,'  he 
made  known  how  he  had  been  led  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Divine  will.  Referring  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Parker 
three  years  ago,  he  said  that  the  event  was  at  first 
overwhelming,  but  he  could  now  look  upon  it  in  a 
different  light.  *  He  now  saw  it  was  better  that  the 
man  should  see  the  woman  go — better  in  poetry,  better 
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in  all  the  imaginative  elements  which  constitute  this 
mystery  of  life.  What  would  she  have  done  alone? 
How  could  she  beg  when  I  might  have  worked?  She 
would  have  been  forgotten,  but  I  can  fight  the  battle, 
win  the  bread,  and  work  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall. 
No,  no,  if  one  must  go,  let  the  weaker  life — the  weaker 
life,  not  the  weaker  personality,  but  the  more  needy 
life — go  first.  That  is  right,  that  is  manly.  It  will  be 
a  sad  home-going  for  you  when  you  turn  your  back 
upon  the  grave,  and  go  back  for  nothing.  Yes,  but  it 
might  have  been  a  sadder  home-going  for  her.1 

The  congregation  who  mourned  the  departure  of 
their  minister's  wife  as  if  she  had  been  to  each  a  friend 
placed  a  suitable  monument  to  her  memory  in  H amp- 
stead  Cemetery.  Two  richly  stained  glass  memorial 
windows  have  also  been  erected — one  in  the  City 
Temple,  which  represents  Mary  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  home  in  Bethany,  the  other  being 
put  in  the  Union  Congregational  Church,  Sunderland, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Common,  Mrs.  Parker's 
brother  and  sister-in-law.  Dr.  Parker  has  also  erected 
in  the  latter  place  *  The  Parker  Memorial  Home  for 
Girls,'  where  the  inmates  are  trained  to  be  Christian 
women,  and  where,  in  early  life,  they  can  be  shielded 
from  temptation  and  bad  example.  In  the  entrance 
to  the  house  is  a  brass  tablet  with  the  following 
inscription  :— 

'To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of 
Emma  Jane  Parker,  who  ascended  January  26th,  1899, 
this  Home  is  erected  by  her  husband,  Joseph  Parker, 
minister  of  the  City  Temple,  London.' 


CHAPTER   XXIII 
1899 

'The  Autobiography  and  Album'  —  The  Sermon  on  Cromwell  —  Anni- 
versary  Religious  Tract  Society — Semi-Jubilee  in  City  Temple— 
His  Holiday  Visit  to  Bath 

THAN  faith  and  work  nothing  will  sooner  overcome 
the  sorrows  which  flow  as  a  river  through  the  soul. 
Faith  leads  to  the  Rock  higher  than  self,  on  which  the 
weak  can  rest  in  safety;  work  takes  the  eye  of  the 
mind  away  from  introspection,  and  fixes  it  on  some 
thing  other  than  personal  burdens.  Both  means  of 
rising  above  the  cloud  that  rested  on  his  home  and 
heart  were  adopted  by  Dr.  Parker  when  he  was  left 
alone  in  his  beautiful  dwelling  in  Hampstead.  The 
light  began  to  shine  on  his  path  intermittently,  but 
gradually  with  increased  power,  aiding  him  to  obey 
the  injunction  which  he  felt  carried  along  with  it  the 
divine  imperative,  'continue  at  your  work.' 

He  resumed  the  regular  services  on  Thursdays  and 
Sundays,  and  it  could  be  at  once  observed,  by  the 
mellowness  of  his  words  and  the  tenderness  of  his 
thoughts,  that  he  had  been  in  the  school  of  affliction. 
He  seemed  the  better  able  to  identify  himself  with  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden,  who,  in  the  scriptural  sense, 
needed  comfort  and  consolation.  His  prayers  were 
more  child-like,  his  sermons  more  experimental;  the 
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congregation  feeling  that  they  were  addressed  not  in 
the  stern  words  of  the  law,  but  in  grace  and  truth. 
From  that  period  onward,  there  has  been  a  change 
in  his  discourses.  They  are  riper,  more  spiritual,  more 
sympathetic.  It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Parker  lacked 
sympathy  and  pathos ;  this  allegation  had  little 
foundation  at  any  time  of  his  ministry,  but  less  so 
as  he  grew  in  years  and  in  richness  of  experience. 

In  1899  he  published  A  Preachers  Life:  An 
Autobiography  and  an  Album,  a  charming  volume 
throughout,  containing  his  own  account  of  his  career 
up  to  a  certain  point,  written  with  the  brilliancy 
characteristic  of  his  style.  In  the  preface  he  writes — 
'  Nothing  material  in  the  narrative  has  been  invented 
or  coloured.  From  beginning  to  end  the  story  is 
unimaginative  and  authentic ;  purposely  made  the 
more  so — at  a  considerable  cost  of  literary  interest — 
that  I  might  contradict,  at  least  by  ignoring,  popular 
fables  invented  by  imaginations  at  once  undisciplined 
and  unscrupulous.'  He  does  not  write  of  his  relations 
to  living  men,  '  whom  God  has  inspired  to  enrich  me 
with  sympathy  and  encouragement  beyond  all  adequate 
appreciation/  but  tells  the  story  of  his  career  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  known  the  Preacher  s  Life 
in  its  innermost  springs  and  development. 

In  the  Album  portion  of  the  volume  are  given  his 
appreciations  of  such  men  as  Gladstone,  Beecher, 
Norman  Macleod,  Gilfillan,  and  Dale.  The  chef 
dczuvre  is  the  chapter  entitled  'An  Irreparable  Loss,' 
in  which  he  pours  out  his  heart  in  a  pathetic  sketch  of 
his  lately  ascended  wife.  This  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  work  which  did  not  pass  under  her  eyes.  She,  as 
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it  were,  edited  the  volume.  It  was  submitted  to  her 
criticism,  and  every  word  or  sentence  she  objected  to 
or  doubted  was  struck  out.  The  fact  of  her  super 
vision  gives  the  contents  a  sacredness  in  the  Doctor's 
eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  her.  The 
volume  has  been  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  any  of 
his  books,  and  no  Life  of  him  can  be  written  that  does 
not  draw  largely  from  its  pages.  The  only  fault  that 
can  be  found  with  it  is  that  it  terminates  with  the 
beginning  of  the  ministry  in  the  City  Temple,  of 
which  he  says,  '  What  has  been  done  in  the  City 
Temple  from  first  to  last  others  must  one  day  relate.' 

At  the  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Dr.  Parker  was  requested  to  preach 
the  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches,  which  he  did  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  25th  April,  1899.  The  City  Temple  was 
filled  to  overflowing,  the  leading  men  of  the  Council 
being  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  The 
expectations  of  a  great  deliverance  formed  by  many 
were  not  disappointed.  The  preacher  became  a 
prophet  and  a  Cromwell,  as  if  the  spirit  which  stirred 
both  to  righteous  indignation  had  thrilled  his  being. 
He  took  for  his  text  Ezra  ix.  3,  '  When  I  heard  this 
thing,  I  rent  my  garment  and  my  mantle,  and  plucked 
off  the  hair  of  my  head  and  of  my  beard,  and  sat  down 
astonied.'  His  first  words  gave  the  key-note  to  the 
entire  deliverance  :  *  We  have  lost  the  genius  of 
indignation ;  no  man  is  astonished  now.  When  we 
lose  astonishment  at  moral  outrages,  sins,  crimes,  we 
are  no  longer  worthy  to  live.'  Strong  language  is 
disliked,  therefore  strong  feeling  against  wrong  and 
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baseness  is  not  to  be  entertained.  The  Protector 
would  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  if  he  had  lived 
now !  The  preacher,  therefore,  dreaded  nearly  every 
celebration  of  a  great  name ;  there  is  such  a  tendency 
or  temptation  in  the  direction  of  mere  admiration, 
without  copying  the  example  or  reproducing  the 
energy  or  exercising  the  influence.  *  I  want,'  he 
exclaimed,  '  living  Cromwells,  living  righteousness, 
living  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  and  of  grace ! ' 

After  expounding  in  a  striking  manner  the  circum 
stances  which  gave  rise  to  the  prophet's  rending  his 
garment,  he  passed  on  to  enumerate  certain  actions 
which  should  make  Christians  astonished.  One  of 
these  came  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  and  startled  the 
audience.  *  When  I  heard,'  he  said,  'that  the  Kaiser 
went  to  the  East,  and  after  a  dinner — hear  this,  for 
there  is  no  more  solemn  word  in  the  speech  of 
Christianity — when  I  heard  that  the  Kaiser  went  to  a 
dinner,  and  in  an  after-dinner  speech  said,  "  My  friend 
the  Sultan,"  I  was  astonished,  I  could  have  sat  down 
in  humiliation  and  terror.  The  Great  Assassin  had 
insulted  civilisation,  and  outraged  every  Christian 
sentiment,  and  defied  concerted  Europe.  He  may 
have  been  the  Kaiser's  friend ;  he  was  not  yours, 
he  was  not  mine,  he  was  not  God's.  Down  with  such 
speaking !  and  let  every  man's  voice  be  heard  on  this 
matter  ;  then  the  Liberals  may  come  back  to  power. 
So  long  as  any  man  can  say,  "  My  friend  the  Sultan," 
I  wish  to  have  no  commerce  or  friendship  with  that 
man.  The  Sultan  drenched  the  land  with  blood,  cut 
up  men,  women,  and  children,  spared  none,  ripped  up 
the  womb,  bayoneted  the  babe,  and  did  all  manner  of 
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hellish  iniquity.  He  may  have  been  the  Kaiser's 
friend,  but  in  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — speaking 
of  the  Sultan,  not  as  an  individual,  not  merely  as  a 
man,  but  speaking  of  him  as  the  Great  Assassin — I 
say,  God  damn  the  Sultan ! ' 

The  words  were  uttered  extempore,  in  holy  in 
dignation,  and  for  a  moment  awed  the  congregation. 
On  recovering  themselves  they  burst  into  unrestrained 
applause.  Many  have  been  the  sensations  within  the 
walls  of  the  City  Temple,  but  few,  if  any,  have  been 
more  striking  and  overpowering  than  this.  It  took  a 
bold  man  to  utter  the  condemnation  of  the  Eastern 
Tyrant,  but,  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  the  preacher's 
denunciation  stands  justified,  as  Paul's  was  when  he 
penned  the  solemn  words,  '  Let  him  be  Anathema.' 

On  the  4th  of  May  Dr.  Parker  preached  a  sermon 
in  connection  with  the  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  His  subject  was  'Great 
Giants  and  Small.'  He  began  by  pointing  out  that 
there  is  fighting  to  be  done  now ;  that  there  are  giants 
of  evil  about,  which  must  be  conquered  lest  they  take 
the  soul  captive  ;  that  some  look  large,  while  others  are 
like  the  tsetse  fly  about  which  Livingstone  writes — a 
mere  insect  that  yet  can  slay  an  ox.  In  pointing  out 
how  to  fight  the  various  forms  of  evil  which  abound, 
the  preacher  said— 

1  We  have  to  fight  these  things  in  various  forms,  but 
principally,  I  think,  to-day  in  the  forms  of  books  and 
tracts  and  publications.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  noble  work  of  the  Reli 
gious  Tract  Society.  That  Society  exists  to  do  good , 
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it  has  its  commercial  as  well  as  its  benevolent,  and  its 
benevolent  as  well  as  its  commercial,  aspects.  It  is 
not  a  society  of  the  home  only,  it  is  a  great  missionary 
society ;  it  has  made  its  mark  in  well-nigh  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  has  given  grants,  aided 
libraries,  inaugurated  evangelistic  movements ;  it  has 
been  educational  and  stimulative  in  a  very  high  and 
noble  degree.  ...  I  thank  God  I  was  once  a 
tract  distributor,  so  to  say  an  agent  of  this  very 
Society.  I  do  not  know  how  boys  spend  their  Sunday 
afternoons  now,  but  I  had  a  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  pleasant  afternoon  took  the 
form  of  calling  at  house  after  house  and  exchanging 
one  tract  for  another.  Poor  boy  !  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  been  bicycling,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  been  attending  an  At  Home.  No ! 
And  I  hope  there  are  still  boys  who  are  enthusiastic 
enough  in  their  religious  convictions  to  go  into  poor 
streets  and  call  at  poor  houses,  and  exchange  gratuitously 
tract  for  tract.  We  have  to  fight  the  giant  or  the 
insect,  it  may  be  both,  of  a  pernicious  and  disastrous 
and  devastating  literature.  You  must  look  after  your 
books,  you  must  know  what  books  you  are  sending 
out ;  you  must  not  keep  an  open  fountain  of  poison  in 
your  own  drawing-room.  England  ought  to  have  a 
daily  religious  newspaper/ 

That  a  daily  religious  newspaper  is  possible  in  Eng 
land  is  an  idea  which  Dr.  Parker  has  cherished  since 
he  first  became  pastor  of  Banbury  Church.  Along 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Thomas,  he  wrought 
heroically  for  the  establishment  of  the  Dial,  and  pushed 
the  scheme  forward  in  many  directions.  It  never, 
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however,  came  to  maturity.  Later,  with  a  view  of 
putting  the  idea  to  a  practical  test,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  editor,  he  took  charge  of  the  evening  paper,  the 
Sun,  for  one  week.  The  experiment  could  not  be  said 
to  be  a  failure,  for  the  circulation  was  enormously 
increased,  but  the  time  was  too  short  to  enable  a 
proper  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  how  far  a  daily 
newspaper,  conducted  on  Christian  principles,  excluding 
all  pernicious  news  and  advertisements,  would  be  a 
success.  The  prosperity  of  such  a  venture  has  yet  to 
be  proved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2ist  May  Dr.  Parker  referred 
to  the  semi-jubilee  of  his  work  in  the  City  Temple. 
The  sermon  was  based  on  the  words,  '  I  will  turn  aside 
and  see  .  .  .  why  not  ? '  -Exodus  iii.  3.  After 
showing  the  blessedness  of  those  who  see  the  wonders 
of  the  Lord  in  all  manner  of  developments,  in  the 
common,  ordinary,  and  daily,  in  the  uncommon  and 
extraordinary,  and  the  occasional,  he  specified  some  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  Lord ;  among  these  the 
possibility  of  departed  friends  speaking  to  those  left 
behind  He  then  asked,  'Who  shall  say  that  the 
departed  never  speak  to  us  ?  What  is  speaking  ? 
Which  is  the  true  ear,  the  ear  of  the  body  or  the  ear 
of  the  soul  ?  What  are  those  unexplained  noises  ? 
What  are  these  sudden  utterances  of  the  summer 
wind  ?  Who  can  interpret  this  gospel  of  fragrance, 
this  apocalypse  of  blossom,  this  mystery  of  resurrection? 
Who  knows  what  voices  sweep  through  the  soul,  and 
what  tender  fingers  touch  the  heart-strings  of  the  life  ? 
Who  knows  ?  I  will  not  allow  the  vulgar  man  to 
testify  ;  I  would  not  accept  his  oath  upon  anything, 
u 
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much  less  would  I  accept  it  at  the  altar,  the  inmost 
shrine  of  consciousness.  How  eagerly  we  gather 
round  the  man  or  woman  who  has  something  to  tell  us 
about  the  other  world  !  If  any  sweet-minded  observer 
has  seen  the  gates  ajar,  how  we  ask  with  panting 
breath  whether  anything  was  heard  through  the  open 
door,  was  any  fragrance  inhaled,  was  any  thrilling 
psalm-note  overheard?  Was  that  a  child's  voice  I 
heard  in  the  storm  of  earth's  wild  uproar  ?  Did  I  feel 
a  touch  on  the  soul  that  I  could  not  put  into  words  ? ' 

This  paragraph  brings  out  one  side  of  Dr.  Parker's 
spiritual  nature.  He  lives  to  a  great  extent  alone,  so 
far  as  human  beings  are  concerned,  but  he  is  never 
alone.  The  upper  plane  of  things  is  where  he  feels 
most  at  home.  The  unseen  to  him  is  the  real ;  the 
seen  is  the  unsubstantial ;  and  with  messages  from 
yonder  land  he  is  quite  familiar.  This  characteristic 
has  been  greatly  developed  since  the  departure  of  his 
partner  in  life.  His  own  experience  caused  him  to 
counsel  a  bereaved  husband  to  pray  to  his  wife. 
*  Why  not  ? '  he  asked.  '  I  pray  to  mine  every  day. 
I  never  come  to  my  work  without  asking  her  to 
come  with  me,  and  help  me  in  the  strength  of 
God's  grace  to  do  it.  And  she  does  come.  I 
wouldn't  have  any  cruel  knife  cutting  the  filaments 
that  bind  the  world  and  the  separated  lines  of  time 
and  space.'  Such  sentiments  are  not  to  be  taken 
prosaically,  but  in  the  symbolical  and  spiritual  sense. 
And  who  knows  whether  departed  ones  may  not  be 
among  the  angels  who  are  sent  forth  as  ministering 
servants  to  attend  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  ? 

The  special  reference  to  the  semi-jubilee  was  made 
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at  the  end  of  the  discourse  in  the  following  words: — 
*  To  me  this  is  a  very  memorable  day.  I  have  been 
with  you  thirty  years,  but  this  day  twenty-five  years 
ago  I  opened  this  Bible  for  the  first  time  in  this 
pulpit.  To-day  I  leave  behind  me  the  footprints 
of  twenty -five  years  in  this  pulpit.  I  was  five 
years  with  you  before  we  had  a  pulpit ;  we  have 
been  thirty  years  altogether,  but  this  is  the  five- 
and- twentieth  anniversary  of  my  occupation  of  this 
pulpit.  This  Bible  was  given  to  me  by  an  American 
divine.  Many  of  the  richest,  godliest  teachers  and 
ministers  of  the  time  have  stood  in  this  pulpit  and  told 
us  what  they  knew  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Five-and- 
twenty  years !  and  I  have  not  yet  begun  my  exposition ; 
five-and-twenty  years !  and  I  am  still  at  Genesis  first 
chapter,  first  verse.  I  have  preached  from  every  text 
in  the  Bible,  and  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  preach  at  all. 
So  great  is  the  Book,  so  manifold  the  ministry,  so 
all-sustaining  the  Eternal  Spirit !  Your  sympathy  is 
with  me  to-day.'  Concluding,  he  added — '  I  thank 
my  friends  for  their  co-operation  and  sweet  kindness, 
and  I  ask  them  to  watch  me  as  I  gently  disappear 
down  the  hill/  The  request  has  been  gratified,  for  as 
years  increase  the  affection  and  devotion  of  the  people 
to  their  pastor  becomes  more  intense  and  beautiful. 

Before  taking  his  usual  period  of  rest  Dr.  Parker 
was  induced  to  leave  his  pulpit  for  the  first  time  since 
his  day  of  sorrow,  and  preach  at  the  re-operiing  of 
Wesley  Chapel,  City  Road,  London.  He  was  unwilling 
to  refuse  the  invitation  because  of  his  interest  in 
Methodism  and  its  enterprise  in  missions  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  audience  was  a  representative  one,  the 
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centre  of  the  church  being  filled  with  subscribers  to 
the  renovation  fund.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  on 
'Christ  in  the  midst/  he  encouraged  those  present  by 
defining  the  Church,  and  declaring  there  were  no 
weak  churches.  '  Christ  never  spoke  of  struggling 
churches  ;  Christ  knows  nothing  about  them.  Isolated 
churches  ?  Impossible !  The  worst  atheism  !  That 
is  unthinkable,  that  my  Lord  has  left  His  Church  in 
an  isolated  condition.  Of  course  the  reply  will  be 
when  we  say  "poor  churches,"  we  mean  poor  in  point 
of  money.  When  did  Christ  connect  the  word  money 
with  the  word  Church?  The  Church  is  a  spiritual 
body,  a  spiritual  revelation  and  incarnation ;  living, 
indeed,  in  independence  upon  the  infinite  and  eternal  ; 
strong  when  left  without  poor  human  patronage ; 
almighty,  tremendous,  when  not  allied  with  the 
patronage  of  men  who  think  they  can  buy  the 
blood  that  redeems  them.  "  Christ  in  the  midst" 
means  life,  strength,  companionship,  victory.  I  will 
send  from  this,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  pulpits  in  the 
world,  a  message  to  all  churches  of  two  or  three,  a 
message  heart-elevating  and  heart-thrilling,  namely, 
"  Because  Jesus  Christ  is  with  you,  in  you,  in  the 
midst  of  you,  you  are  neither  small  nor  poor,  neither 
struggling  nor  isolated.  Count  not  yourselves,  count 
the  Lord,  then  victory  is  assured."  I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my  help/ 

The  message  was  suited  to  the  earnest-hearted 
followers  of  the  apostolic  Wesley.  It  came  from  the 
heart  of  the  preacher,  and  entered  other  hearts  which 
had  been  prepared  to  receive  it. 

When  the  season  for  his  annual  holiday  arrived  he 
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visited  Winder-mere,  where  he  sought  complete  retire 
ment.  Every  scene  looked  upon  was  hallowed  because 
of  its  association  with  her  with  whom  he  had  previously 
enjoyed  it  so  fully.  The  change  was  great,  showing 
how  much  depends  on  companionship,  even  in 
appreciation  of  nature  and  the  song  of  the  birds. 
After  all  is  said,  friends  are  the  most  precious  of 
earth's  possessions,  and  add  value  to  all  else.  Dr. 
Parker  perceived  this  as  he  looked  on  familiar  land 
scapes,  which,  instead  of  satisfying  his  mind,  made  him 
long  to  be  back  to  his  usual  work,  where  his  powers 
could  be  actively  engaged.  Before  returning  to 
London  he  visited  the  venerable  Rev.  Charles  Garrett 
at  Arnside,  who  had  just  experienced  a  sorrow  similar 
to  his  own.  Dr.  Parker  was  drawn  to  Mr.  Garrett 
because  of  his  devotion  to  Christ  and  to  man,  who 
had  done  much  for  the  poor  and  the  perishing  in 
Liverpool,  and  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  depart 
ment  of  Christian  enterprise  by  his  earnestness, 
humility,  and  evangelical  fervour,  traits  which  have 
never  failed  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  the  London 
preacher.  All  the  allotted  time,  however,  was  not 
spent  in  recuperation,  for  he  went  home  to  resume  his 
pulpit  work  sooner  than  usual.  At  the  first  service  he 
said,  '  There  is  no  place  like  the  sanctuary :  the  hills 
tire  us,  and  the  ocean  sinks  into  a  mournful  monotony; 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  music  of  His 
heart,  is  a  joy  for  ever.' 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Bath  had  resolved  to 
erect  memorial  tablets  on  the  houses  of  the  great  and 
the  good  men  who  had  been  born  or  lived  in  their 
midst,  and  in  each  case  had  chosen  a  person  of  pro- 
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minence  to  unveil  the  respective  tablets.  That  of  Pitt 
was  unveiled  by  Lord  Rosebery,  his  biographer,  and 
Dr.  Parker  was  asked  if  he  would  unveil  the  one 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jay,  who  had 
ministered  in  the  Argyle  Congregational  Chapel  from 
the  year  1790  to  1853.  Dr.  Parker  accepted  the 
honour,  and  the  ceremony  took  place  on  the  loth  ol 
October,  1899.  The  tablet  was  placed  on  the  chapel, 
and  at  noon  the  Lord  Mayor,  accompanied  by  the 
Aldermen,  many  Councillors,  and  a  large  number  of 
people,  assembled,  when  in  an  address  Dr.  Parker 
thanked  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  the  tribute 
they  were  paying  to  the  cherished  memory  of  one  who 
for  sixty-three  years  had  preached  in  their  city  the 
glorious  gospel  of  redemption  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  said  Bath  was  doing  its  best  to  hasten  the  dawn  of 
the  day  of  historic  justice,  and  was  setting  an  honour 
able  example  to  all  cities  which  they  would  do  well 
to  hasten  to  follow.  A  city  should  never  forget  the 
names  to  which  it  owed  its  chief  renown.  The  children 
of  genius,  merchants,  philanthropists,  poets,  and  orators 
would  turn  obscurity  into  fame,  and  had  shed  a  far-seen 
lustre  upon  the  cities  they  had  adorned.  Personally 
he  was  thankful  that  in  the  Corporation  there  was  no 
trace  of  bigotry,  sectarianism,  or  political  partisanship. 
They  had  outlived  the  miserable  isms  and  had  entered 
upon  the  great  inheritance  of  humanised  brotherhood 
and  sanctified  philanthropy.  Genius  had  no  parish, 
poetry  had  no  postal  address,  sunshine  was  not  a 
municipal  property.  In  the  deepest  gratitude  he  gladly 
unveiled  the  tablet. 

A  service,  attended  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
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and  a  large  assembly,  was  afterwards  held  in  the 
church,  when  the  Doctor  preached  a  striking  sermon 
from  the  words  '  Behold  now  there  is  in  this  city  a  man 
of  God,'  in  which  he  dilated  upon  the  influence  such  a 
man  exercised,  and  said,  'The  men  of  God  in  any  city'  A 
were  its  strength  ;  they  might  have  much  or  little  of 
this  world's  gear,  but  having  God's  word  God  was  with  A 
them,  and  their  character  was  a  continual  emanation  or 
outgoing  fragrance  that  found  its  way  to  the  winds 
that  blew  through  the  lowliest  places  of  the  city,  and 
carried  odours  from  roses  that  grew  in  the  garden 
beyond  the  blue.  Such  a  man  was  William  Jay.' 

Dr.  Parker  was  afterwards  entertained  to  luncheon 
in  the  Guild  Hall,  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Silcock, 
who  has  since  been  Mayor  of  the  city,  having  Dr. 
Parker  on  his  right  hand  and  Mr.  P.  Woodiwise,  J.P., 
D.L.,  Mayor,  on  the  left.  A  large  number  of  guests 
were  present,  including  many  ministers  of  religion, 
aldermen,  councillors,  and  other  prominent  citizens.  — 

In  reply  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  Dr.  Parker  delivered 
— as  the  Mayor  expressed  it — one  of  the  most  delight 
ful  after-dinner  speeches  to  which  he  had  ever  listened. 
When  speaking  he  noticed  that  according  to  English 
time  the  Boer  ultimatum  had  become  exhausted  and 
that  the  dogs  of  war  would  at  that  very  moment  be  let 
loose.  Pointing  to  the  clock  he  said,  'We  are  met 
at  a  very  solemn  time.  When  I  remember  it  is  now  a 
very  critical  hour  in  South  Africa  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
our  joy  is  somewhat  attempered  and  chastened  by 
possibilities  of  a  very  grave  and  distressing  kind.  I 
will  in  one  sentence  tell  you  my  own  attitude  in  relation 
to  that  matter.  It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  the  whole 
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of  the  South  African  question  or  to  traverse  without 
adequate  knowledge  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  We  are  all  friends  of  peace.  We 
constantly  and  earnestly  pray  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  but  whatever  the  Government  may  be  that 
is  in  power,  I  am  always  in  favour  of  believing  that 
that  Government  will  do  the  best  in  its  power  in  the 
interests  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  take  a  partisan's 
view  of  politics  in  the  presence  of  great  historical 
crises.  The  members  of  the  Government  are  inside 
the  question,  they  know  more  than  we  can  possibly 
know,  and  they  are  as  patriotic  as  we  are.  Whether 
Liberals  or  Tories,  my  argument  stands  the  same, 
and  therefore  I  propose  to  leave  to  them  the  final 
decision,  and  whatever  it  may  be  I  will  heartily  and 
reverently  throw  in  my  lot  with  theirs/ 

To  these  sentiments  he  substantially  adhered 
throughout  the  whole  struggle.  He  did  not  attend 
meetings  or  conferences  held  to  inform  the  Government 
what  they  should  do  to  ensure  peace,  though  he  prayed 
and  spoke  as  opportunity  offered  on  behalf  of  an 
honourable  and  righteous  termination  of  the  war.  Nc 
one  rejoiced  more  than  Dr.  Parker  when  the  long- 
desired  consummation  was  at  last  reached. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 
1900 

Address  on  Gambling — Address  in  Guild  Hall — Sermon  to  Institute  of 
Journalists — On  the  Queen — Elected  the  Second  Time  to  the  Chair 
of  the  Congregational  Union  —  At  the  Union  of  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Scotland 

THE  sins  and  sorrows  and  temptations  that  abound  in 
the  city  of  London  are  a  constant  burden  to  those  who 
seek  its  highest  welfare.  It  has  been  well  said  that  in 
that  vast  assemblage  of  human  beings  there  are  the 
possibilities  of  good  and  evil  to  the  last  degree.  Thus 
there  devolves  upon  the  teachers  of  religion  the  duty  of 
developing  the  elements  of  good  and  restraining  the 
tendencies  of  evil.  Dr.  Parker  has  not  failed  in  this 
respect.  He  has  been  faithful  in  denouncing  wrong, 
pointing  out  the  dangers  which  surround  young  life  in 
the  metropolis,  and  making  known  the  better  way  by 
which  a  man  may  be  successful,  however  much  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  failure. 

With  this  object  he  has  noticed  in  his  sermons 
fashionable  and  insidious  vices,  and  opened  up  before 
the  mental  eye  their  true  nature.  This  has  been  done 
in  his  usual  ministrations  and  also  in  special  addresses. 
At  the  request  of  a  society  which  sought  to  purify  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  city,  he  delivered  a  trenchant 
address  to  a  large  audience  in  Exeter  Hall  on 
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'Gambling/  which  was  published  in  1900.  Into  this 
address  he  threw  his  whole  soul,  exposing  and 
denouncing  the  loathsome  practice,  showing  its  per 
fidious  nature  and  utter  dishonesty.  His  vocabulary 
could  scarcely  afford  him  strong  enough  language  to 
portray  the  evil,  and  to  impress  his  hearers  with  the 
duty  of  touching  not  the  unclean  thing.  He  began  by 
saying — *  If  any  respect  is  due  to  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  world,  we  ought  now  to  combine 
to  put  down  the  infamous  crime  of  gambling.  The 
greatest  Italian  statesman,  Cavour,  condemned  it ;  the 
greatest  Spanish  statesman,  Castelar,  has  condemned 
it ;  the  greatest  English  lawyer,  Blackstone,  has 
condemned  it ;  one  of  the  greatest  English  poets, 
Dryden,  has  condemned  it.'  Having  shown  that  he 
was  in  good  company,  and  was  not  a  mere  sensational 
declaimer,  he  looked  into  the  Stock  Exchange ;  he 
saw  Christian  men  doing  business  there,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  him  from  affirming  that  '  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  the  bottomless  pit  of  London.'  One 
of  the  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  address  is 
that  in  which  he  discusses  the  philosophy  of  gambling. 
After  stating  that  all  gamblers  are  not  self-indulgent, 
or  reckless  in  morals,  he  describes  the  following 
case : — 

'  Here  is  a  man  whose  gambling  seemed  to  be  the 
only  objectionable  feature  in  his  life.  Before  leaving 
London  he  attended  my  church,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  service  he  told  me  that  he  won  ,£40,000  during 
the  Derby  week.  He  was  of  course  buoyant,  and, 
after  his  own  manner,  thankful.  But  what  did  he 
leave  behind  in  this  country  ?  Did  he  leave  any  quia 
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pro  quo  ?  So  far  as  compensation  is  concerned,  did 
he  not  practically  put  his  hand  into  other  people's 
purses  and  abstract  ,£40,000?  To  make  ,£40,000, 
or  forty  thousand  pence,  without  giving  anything  in 
return,  cannot  be  described  as  having  any  honest 
relation  to  honest  business.  Whilst  this  particular 
gambler  took  ,£40,000  out  of  the  country,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  other  gamblers  lost  ,£40,000  by  the 
transaction.  I  charge  gamblers  with  making  an 
illegitimate  living,  and  as  going  against  the  first 
principles  of  lawful  and  honest  commerce.  The 
merchantman  gives  goods  for  his  money,  the  painter 
gives  pictures,  and  the  commonest  artisan  gives  a 
return  for  his  wages  ;  but  the  gambler  gives  nothing, 
and  lures  the  mind  away  from  honest  industry  and 
healthy  success.  The  conception  of  gambling  has 
only  to  pervade  the  whole  commercial  mind  of  the 
country  and  business  itself  would  be  paralysed  or 
turned  into  a  great  gambling  transaction.' 

The  principle  here  enunciated  was  that  by  which 
Dr.  Parker  tested  many  schemes  and  movements. 
He  was  a  worker,  had  been  a  worker  all  his  days, 
and  held  tenaciously  the  belief  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  To  the  surprise  of  some,  he 
required  recompense  for  service  rendered,  in  many 
cases,  however,  not  for  his  own  benefit  so  much  as 
for  those  whom  he  was  serving,  or  for  some  one 
else.  In  dealing  with  others  in  commerce,  whether 
in  things  material  or  spiritual,  he  held  that  value 
should  be  given  for  value.  Dr.  Parker  is  not  a 
Socialist  of  the  levelling-up  kind,  by  which  the 
indolent,  the  lazy,  and  the  profligate  are  to  be 
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put  on  a  plane  with  the  industrious,  the  active,  and 
the  sober. 

The  evils  which,  like  vultures,  prey  on  society  were 
not  merely  denounced,  Dr.  Parker's  opinion  being 
that  they  had  probably  received  sufficient  denunciation, 
and  that  it  was  now  time  to  consider  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  purify  and  elevate  those  who  were  being 
drawn  to  death.  His  scheme  was  expounded  in  a 
great  meeting  held  in  the  world-renowned  Guild  Hall, 
Lord  Kinnaird  presiding.  The  address  received  most 
earnest  attention  and  approval,  and  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  same  volume  as  that  on  '  Gambling. 
In  it  he  said— 

*  I  want  to  organise  Christian  laymen  for  the 
evangelisation,  and  the  ultimate  sanctification,  of  the 
City  of  cities.  If  we  are  to  have  a  new  London, 
not  in  a  superficial,  but  in  a  profound  and  lasting 
sense,  the  laymen  of  the  city  must  band  themselves 
together  as  they  have  never  been  bound  before.  I 
call  for  a  Layman's  League  for  the  social  and  religious 
betterment  of  London.  By  a  Layman's  League  I 
mean  literally  a  League  of  Laymen,  Christian  Laymen, 
men  who  believe  that  Atheism  is  not  essential  to 
commercial  success,  and  who  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  earn  honest  bread  even  in  the  city  of  London.' 

The  members  of  this  holy  band  of  reformers  and 
regenerators  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  appearances, 
and  imagine  that  by  removing  a  detail  here  and  there 
they  were  accomplishing  a  great  work.  'We  must 
not,' he  said,  'tie  apples  on  the  tree,  we  must  make 
the  tree  good  enough  to  grow  them.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  painting  a  complexion,  it  is  rather  a 
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question  of  so  renewing  the  blood  that  the  health  of 
the  heart  will  discover  itself  in  the  health  of  the  face.' 
The  most  radical  of  all  forces,  and  consequently  the 
most  successful  in  the  end,  was  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  '  It  never  daubs  a  wall  with  un tempered 
mortar,  it  makes  no  use  of  painted  fire.  Christianity 
deals  with  the  heart,  the  motive,  the  innermost  springs 
of  desire  and  influence.  Over  all  the  cities  of  the 
world  it  breathes  this  thrilling  message,  "  Marvel  not 
that  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  must  be  born  again. "  Dr. 
Parker  is  an  advanced  Radical.  He  goes  deeper  than 
the  surface  when  he  seeks  to  heal  the  sin-stricken, 
drink  -  cursed,  betting  -  wrecked,  and  heart  -  bruised 
inhabitants  of  the  mightiest  city  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  address  he  pointed  out  what  an 
improvement  could  be  wrought  if  a  certain  part  of  the 
city  were  reconstructed.  He  had  previously  written 
in  a  speculative  and  general  way  on  the  new  London 
he  wished  to  see,  but  in  this  instance  he  particularised 
one  decided  and  desirable  improvement.  He  said,  '  I 
never  pass  Newgate  Jail  without  begrudging  the  site 
on  which  it  stands.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  finest 
site  in  central  London.  To  me  it  is  a  horrible  thought 
that  such  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  burdened  by  a 
prison.  Newgate  Jail  has  been  long  enough  in  the 
city  already.  I  want  to  see  on  that  very  ground  the 
headquarters  of  the  Layman's  League  in  London,  a 
great  building  in  which  the  old  stones  shall  be  shaped 
to  new  uses,  a  huge  building  with  its  assembly  hall,  its 
free  library,  its  picture  gallery,  its  museum,  and  its 
hundred  springs  of  help,  and  sympathy,  and  practical 
solicitude.  Newgate  Jail  is  a  standing  blot  upon  the 
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morality  of  London.  We  take  down  city  churches 
and  city  chapels,  and  leave  the  hateful  jail  in  possession 
of  its  magnificent  site.  Sad,  beyond  expression,  is  the 
thought  that  the  city  church  must  go  whilst  the  city 
jail  abides.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  take  down 
city  churches  or  chapels ;  I  would  re-adapt  and  utilise 
them.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  their  standing 
empty,  especially  when  I  remember  that  every  one  of 
them  might  be  filled  with  interested  readers,  and 
students,  and  worshippers.  The  devil  must  not  have 
the  city/ 

These  were  not  mere  passing  sentiments  of  a 
speaker  who  desired  to  secure  the  applause  of  those  on 
whose  ears  they  fell.  Dr.  Parker  loves  the  city  of 
London  with  the  affection  of  a  son  for  his  mother. 
There  is  to  him  only  one  city,  and  that  is  the  city  in 
which  the  City  Temple  stands,  the  city  in  which  he 
has  preached  from  his  growing  manhood  until  his  fresh 
old  age.  Had  he  been  a  millionaire,  doubtless  he 
would  have  endeavoured  to  change  the  jail  into  a 
well-spring  of  the  water  of  life.  One  marvels  that  this 
idea  has  not  been  carried  out  long  ago.  It  might  have 
been  had  the  merchant  princes,  whose  money-bags  are 
bursting  with  gold,  undertaken  this  patriotic  and 
Christian  work  for  the  honour  of  their  city,  the  good  of 
the  thousands  of  young  men  whom  they  employ,  and 
the  glory  of  that  Lord  whom  they  acknowledge  as  the 
possessor  of  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  Qth  September,  he  delivered 
a  sermon  at  the  request  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists, 
and  took  for  his  subject  the  'Outward  Business  of 
the  House  of  God,'  To  enable  him  to  do  this  he 
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entrenched  on  his  holiday,  but  having  been  allied  with 
journalism  more  or  less  during  all  his  active  life  he 
could  not  refuse  the  urgent  request.  The  main 
thought  of  the  discourse  was  that  spiritual  and 
Christian  work  could  be  done  outside  as  well  as 
inside  the  church.  '  There  is  nothing  secular,  or  if 
there  is  anything  that  we  call  secular,  it  is  only  for 
momentary  convenience.  He  that  made  all  things 
is  God ;  He  built  the  wall  of  the  Church,  and  He 
will  take  care  of  the  roof;  it  is  His  place.'  This 
enlarged  definition  of  the  House  of  God  runs  through 
all  his  sermons.  He  had  no  faith  in  consecrated 
places  or  unconsecrated  ground.  Every  spot  was 
hallowed — the  House  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  heaven, 
and  every  trade  and  profession  could  be  worship. 

When  speaking  directly  to  the  Journalists,  who  had 
done  him  '  a  distinct  and  undeserved  honour/  he  said 
he  had  'heard  some  things  of  ideal  journalism.  I 
know  when  it  is  coming :  ideal  journalism  is  coming 
when  we  create  ideal  society.  It  is  the  people  that 
make  both  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  The  people  can 
have  what  preaching  they  are  determined  to  have ;  and 
they  can  have  what  newspapers  they  are  determined  to 
have — nothing  can  stand  against  intelligent,  educated, 
earnest,  burning  public  sentiment.  You  could  empty 
this  pulpit  in  six  days  or  six  weeks,  and  I  beg  you  to 
empty  every  pulpit  that  is  not  true  to  its  divine 
function.  Hiss  the  man,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him  :  say — "  Go  away  from  this,  and  preach  thy  folly 
and  thy  baptised  atheism  to  the  winds  that  will  not 
heed  thee."  And  so  it  is  with  the  press.  The  people 
make  the  newspapers.  That  sounds  rather  strangely, 
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but  it  is  a  solemn  fact,  when  you  get  right  down  to  the 
base  and  root  of  things.  The  people  rule  the  country ; 
the  people  make  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great 
human  sentiment  rules  everything — may  it  be  ruled  by 
God,  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  His  Spirit,  so  that  we 
may  have  good  pulpits,  good  papers,  good  parliament!' 

The  radical  reformation  is  what  is  again  insisted 
upon.  Society,  in  Dr.  Parker's  estimation,  is  not  to 
be  saved  by  outside  appliances,  whether  laws  or 
newspapers.  Parliament  and  newspapers  themselves 
require  redemption,  and  this  must  come  from  the 
people,  who  will  have  what  they  like.  Before  desiring 
ideal  perfection  they  must  have  the  heart  purified, 
from  whence,  as  a  fountain,  flow  the  streams  of  life. 
Dr.  Parker's  socio-political  creed  is — Make  the  tree 
good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good. 

Notwithstanding  the  Radicalism  which  has  been 
preached  and  practised  by  the  minister  of  the  City 
Temple,  he  is  one  of  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the 
British  Empire,  fearing  God  and  honouring  the 
monarch  that  sits  on  the  throne.  This  he  has  made 
apparent  in  many  ways.  One  of  his  Thursday 
sermons  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  subject 
was  '  God-sent  Men.'  It  was  treated  in  a  practical 
and  captivating  style.  The  men  enumerated  in  the 
first  part  of  the  discourse  were  ideal — Sympathy, 
Encouragement,  Comfort,  Insight,  and  Fearlessness — 
all  of  them  personified  in  Jesus  Christ.  Speaking  of 
modern  personages,  he  remarked,  'We  need  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  was  a  man  sent  from  God 
whose  name  was  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,' 
whom  he  had  mentioned  because  he  had  called 
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together  the  great  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
Finally,  he  said — 

'  If  we  speak  thus  of  the  great  Russian  Emperor, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  illustrious  British  Queen? 
Yesterday  she  celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday.  The 
telegrams,  we  are  given  to  understand,  might  be  repre 
sented  by  a  long-continued  shower  of  gracious  rain. 
The  whole  civilised  world  rejoiced ;  through  every 
ocean  congratulations  were  flashed,  and  from  many  an 
altar,  public  and  private,  there  went  up  the  heart-cry, 
God  save  the  Queen !  So  say  we  all.  For  we  love 
the  mother  of  the  world.  O  Queen,  live  for  ever !  I 
never  saw  the  Queen  at  close  quarters  but  once,  but 
having  seen  her  once,  I  have  seen  her  for  ever.  The 
picture  can  never  fade — of  old  age  irradiated  by  a  young 
smile ;  an  inexpressible  dignity  that  could  domesticate 
itself  and  sit  in  motherly  quietness  amongst  a  few  of 
her  children.  What  history  she  represents ;  what 
Prime  Ministers  she  has  outlived  ;  what  battles  she 
has  seen  turned  into  victory ;  what  development  of 
civilisation  !  Her  quietness  was  not  weakness  ;  it  was 
the  last  expression  of  power.  Looking  at  her,  as  I  had 
a  rare  chance  of  doing,  within  a  few  feet  of  her  inex 
pressible  dignity  and  comeliness,  I  felt  that  I  had  only 
to  hear  her  command  in  order  instantly  to  obey  it ;  no 
man  could  say  no  when  such  a  queen,  such  a  woman, 
expressed  a  purpose  or  indicated  a  preference.  O 
Queen,  live  for  ever !  The  Empire  is  thine,  and  per 
fectly  secure  during  thy  glorious  reign.  The  Queen 
has  made  it  all  but  impossible  for  anybody  to  come 
after  her.' 

The  occasion  referred  to  was  when  he,  representing 
x 
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along  with  others  the  Congregational  Board  of  London 
Ministers,  presented  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  and, 
as  chairman,  kissed  hands.  His  loyalty  was,  however, 
of  earlier  date.  When  assistant  to  Dr.  Campbell  in 
Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  he  first  saw  the  Queen. 
Going  out  to  watch  a  State  procession,  he  determined 
not  to  stir  the  air  with  his  cheering.  '  I  was/  he  said, 
'  a  stern  and  sullen  Republican.  Democracy  culminated 
in  my  obstinacy.  On  came  the  cheering  procession. 
Shout  after  shout  rent  the  air.  Then  the  Queen ! 
And  where  at  that  moment  was  my  Republicanism  ? 
Gone !  Evaporated  !  No  man  of  my  size  and  years 
shouted  more  lustily.  To  hear  about  Her  Majesty 
was  one  thing ;  to  see  her,  and  to  see  that  sweetest 
of  all  smiles  was  another.  Her  Majesty  had  such  a 
way  of  looking — such  a  broad  and  generous  way — 
that  every  man  was  firmly  convinced  that  she  was 
looking  at  him  only,  and  went  home  and  told  his 
family  so.'  There  are  conversions,  and  sudden  ones 
too,  in  other  spheres  than  those  of  religion. 

Among  the  events  of  1900  connected  with  Dr. 
Parker's  life,  the  May  meetings  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  Assembly  elected  him  for  the  second  time  to  the 
chair,  he  being  the  only  one  who  has  been  so  honoured. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Allon  was  chairman  twice,  but  on  the 
last  occasion  he  was  raised  to  that  position  by  the 
selection  of  the  committee,  and  not  by  the  Union  in  its 
annual  meetings.  Though  somewhat  depressed  in 
spirit,  and  occasionally  not  so  vigorous  as  his  wont, 
Dr.  Parker  could  not  refuse  the  honour  conferred  upon 
him.  A  writer  at  the  time  said,  '  Dr.  Parker,  instead 
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of  preparing  to  get  old,  seems  to  be  renewing  his 
strength  these  days  ;  so  that,  by  God's  good  providence 
and  grace,  we  may  expect  from  him  the  vigour,  almost 
of  noon,  softened,  but  not  chilled  by  evening  shadows.' 
He  did  not  enter  on  his  duties  until  the  beginning  of 
1901. 

After  the  chairman,  Mr.  Carvell  Williams,  had 
delivered  his  address  on  the  Tuesday  morning  of  the 
meetings,  an  impressive  scene  took  place.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  having  reached  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  had  retired  from  the  pastorate  of  his 
church,  and  Dr.  Parker  thought  the  event  should  not 
be  passed  over  without  some  public  recognition  by 
the  denomination  for  which  Dr.  Rogers  had  done  so 
much.  He  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  calling 
upon  the  assembled  brethren  to  testify  their  appre 
ciation  of  his  labours,  and  to  express  their  good  wishes 
for  what  of  life  God  had  in  store  for  him. 

'  To  see,'  said  one  who  was  present,  *  Dr.  Parker 
and  Dr.  Rogers  stand  together  to  greet  each  other 
kindly  at  one  of  the  last  stopping-places  of  the  journey 
had  in  it  something  of  a  sacramental  solemnity.' 

They  did  not  always  think  alike  as  to  policy  and 
modes  of  action.  When  younger  men,  they  could  not 
look  at  anything  from  the  same  point  of  view,  for  they 
differed  in  temperament  and  in  mental  vision.  Both 
were  strong,  determined  men,  possessed  of  character 
istics  which  gave  to  each  a  distinct  personality.  Their 
differences  diminished  as  life  advanced,  and  when  both 
had  lived  three-score  years  and  ten,  they  were  close 
friends,  honouring  and  loving  one  another.  The  words 
of  both  were  from  the  heart,  uttered  with  tremulous 
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voices ;  and  all  present  felt  that  Christian  friendship 
and  communion  are  among  the  most  valued  gifts 
Christ  can  bestow  upon  his  followers. 

On  the  3ist  October  he  attended  the  historical 
meeting  of  the  Union  of  the  Free  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh,  which  was  suitably  fitted  as  a 
hall  capable  of  holding  seven  thousand  people.  The 
request  to  be  present  was  addressed  to  him  personally, 
and  he  was  asked  to  represent  the  Congregationalists 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  meetings  were  of  the 
most  solemn  yet  enthusiastic  character,  and,  notwith 
standing  the  crowds,  were  orderly  and  reverential 
throughout.  Dr.  Parker  attended  all  the  sederunts, 
as  they  are  termed  in  Scotland,  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  what  he  saw.  The  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  a  quiet  and  systematic  fashion — the 
Moderator,  Principal  Rainy,  being  the  centre  of  the 
whole.  All  denominations  in  Scotland,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal 
Churches,  were  represented  ;  and  for  the  time  being 
they  forgot  their  differences.  At  the  evening  meeting, 
the  representatives  of  other  Churches  spoke,  and  no 
one  was  more  heartily  received  than  Dr.  Parker,  who 
delivered  an  address  which  fully  sustained  the 
reputation  he  had  made  for  himself  by  his  previous 
oration  to  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  What  he  saw 
and  heard  at  the  first  Assembly  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  may  have  suggested  to  him  what 
could  be  done  in  England  if  his  Congregational 
brethren  were  organised  more  fully,  and  could  meet 
together  for  consultation  and  legislation  in  reference  to 
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common  objects,  in  which  all  the  churches  of  the  order 
had  an  interest. 

Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  who  had  attended  the  jubilee 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  declared  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  that  he 
was  struck  with  the  esteem  in  which  the  Scottish 
people  held  their  Church.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
Independents  made  too  little  of  theirs.  Dr.  Parker 
may  have  been  of  a  like  mind  after  viewing  the 
marriage  of  the  two  denominations  into  one  Church, 
one  fold,  and  one  Christian  brotherhood,  where  all 
would  be  animated  by  the  feeling  of  helpfulness,  hope 
fulness,  and  determination  to  carry  on  the  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel  committed  to  their  charge. 


CHAPTER   XXV 
1901 

On  the  Death  of  the  Queen — The  New  King — Simultaneous  Mission 
Inaugurated  —  'The  Pulpit  Bible'  —  Sermon  on  Anarchism  — 
Invitation  to  Preach  in  Hexham  Abbey 

ON  the  first  day  of  January,  1901,  Dr.  Parker  took 
his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  an  office  of  honour,  not 
of  authority,  its  principal  duties  being  to  deliver  two 
addresses  and  preside  at  the  annual  and  autumnal 
meetings,  the  former  of  which  is  always  held  in  the 
city  of  London  and  the  latter  in  some  other  city  or 
town.  What  he  said  and  did  in  his  official  capacity 
during  the  twelve  months  will  be  told  later. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  died  on  Tuesday  the 
22nd  January,  and  on  the  Thursday  following  the 
noon  service  was  held  as  usual  in  the  City  Temple. 
A  large  meeting  assembled,  many  doubtless  being 
present  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  what  the 
pastor  would  say  at  a  time  of  national  mourning.  It 
was  evident  that  the  departure  of  the  Queen  had 
troubled  him  deeply.  In  the  short  prayer  he  referred 
to  it  in  a  tender  manner.  '  We  are  in  new  relations 
to-day/  he  said ;  '  there  is  a  feeling  of  strangeness 
in  our  hearts;  something  has  gone  out,  other  influences 
have  come  in ;  and  in  the  change,  almost  amounting 
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to  a  conflict,  we  are  dazed  and  bewildered  for  the 
moment.  Thou  wilt  give  us  time  to  consider  these 
things,  to  put  ourselves  in  order.  Meanwhile  we 
bring  the  tribute,  the  flowers,  of  a  long,  vivid,  and 
reverential  recollection,  and  lay  them  upon  the  dead 
form  of  the  Queen.  To  us,  she  is  even  yet  our  Queen ; 
we  stand  not  amongst  technicalities  and  perishable 
differences ;  we  cannot  empty  our  hearts  in  one 
moment.' 

The  sermon  which  followed  was  on  *  Reasons  for 
Doubt/  and  did  not  specially  bear  on  the  subject ;  but 
at  the  close,  when  referring  to  ministers  airing  their 
doubts  in  the  pulpit,  he  let  it  be  known  how  his 
own  heart- wound  had  been  opened  afresh.  '  I  will 
not  bring  doubts  to  your  service;  I  will  tell  you  how 
God  treated  me  in  the  darkness,  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  All  I  can  say  is  He  has  not  crushed 
me  ;  there  are  moments,  hours  of  depression  and 
sadness ;  and  then  there  are  bright  risings  of  the  sun, 
and  I  can  hear,  as  it  were,  an  added  voice  in  the  Choir 
of  heaven.' 

Turning  to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  concerning  it  from  a 
Nonconformist  point  of  view.  '  From  their  heart  of 
hearts  they  were  intensely  reverent  and  loyal.  I  have 
attended  many  a  ceremony  in  the  half  century  of  my 
ministry,  and  I  have  never  known  the  Queen's  name 
received  in  any  Nonconformist  assembly  except  with 
spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  homage.  That  is  a 
personal  testimony ;  my  brethren  in  the  pew  and  my 
brethren  in  the  ministry  would  say  exactly  the  same 
thing.  Our  united  and  representative  testimony  is 
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that  we  have  lost  a  friend,  a  mother,  a  Queen,  the  like 
of  whom  never  reigned  on  any  earthly  throne.  We  all 
loved  the  Queen.  Everybody  wanted  to  start  the 
National  Anthem  when  it  was  hinted  at  in  any  public 
Nonconformist  assembly.  We  never  knew  there  were 
so  many  people  in  the  world  who  could  start  a  tune ; 
but  the  moment  "  God  Save  the  Queen "  was 
suggested  everybody  rose  and  began  the  familiar 
strain.  The  nation  loved  the  Queen,  and  the  empire 
is  in  tears  for  her  to-day/ 

These  sentiments  received  the  approval  of  all  who 
heard  them,  and  were  expressive  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Nonconformists  of  England.  They  have  never  been  a 
disloyal  people,  disloyal  to  the  throne  which  ruled  in 
equity  and  righteousness ;  and  no  State  Churchman 
prayed  more  fervently  for  Her  Majesty  than  those  who 
held  the  principle  that  there  should  be,  in  this  Christian 
land,  religious  equality  in  the  sight  of  the  law. 

Dr.  Parker  spoke  at  the  same  service  of  the  new 
king  as  a  monarch  who  had  great  opportunities  tc 
mould  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  '  He  is,'  he  said,  'a 
man  of  great  compass  of  mind.  Let  us  welcome  him 
with  our  kindliest  appreciation  ;  let  us  put  no  difficulties 
in  his  way.  Give  him  to  feel  that,  for  his  mother's 
sake,  we  bid  him  welcome  ;  and  that  for  his  own  sake, 
and  his  wife's  sake,  and  his  children's  sake,  we  wish 
him  well.  In  saying  this,  I  could  almost  claim  to 
speak  for  all  denominations  and  sects.  This  is  the 
time  in  which  we  forget  differences,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  unite  in  the  recognition  of  fundamentals  and 
essentials.  God  save  the  King!  God  save  the 
people ! ' 
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It  was  with  no  ordinary  sorrow  that  the  very  next 
reference  which  was  made  to  Edward  the  Seventh  by 
the  same  speaker,  was  one  of  lamentation  that  the  King 
had  wounded  the  feelings  of  millions  of  his  Christian 
subjects  by  attending,  with  his  family,  a  Sunday 
concert ;  and  had  grieved  some  who  were  labouring  to 
rescue  the  degraded  through  drink,  by  brewing  ale, 
when  visiting  Lord  Burton.  The  stern  Puritanic  spirit 
once  more  manifested  itself  in  deploring  such  action, 
for  as  it  was  said,  if  the  King  made  the  ale,  the  people 
would  feel  they  could  drink  it.  The  condemnation  was 
uttered  in  sorrow,  that  when  the  land  mourned  because 
of  Sunday  desecration  and  intemperance,  the  highest 
person  in  the  realm  should  seem  to  give  his  influence 
on  the  side  of  these  evils. 

It  had  been  arranged  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  that  the  new  century  should  be  ushered  in  by 
a  simultaneous  mission  in  London  and  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  Guild  Hall  was  granted  for  the 
inaugural  service.  Dr.  Parker  was  selected  as  preacher, 
and  consented.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th 
January,  and  the  historic  building  was  crowded  by  a 
representative  gathering.  After  the  hundredth  psalm 
was  sung,  Dr.  Parker  said — 

*  I  cannot  allow  the  service  to  proceed  until  I,  in  the 
name  of  all  my  friends,  cordially  thank  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  all 
associated  with  him  for  permitting  the  use  of  this 
ancient  hall  for  the  holding  of  a  distinctive  religious 
service.  I  do  not  know  that  such  an  event  has 
occurred  before.  If  I  might  say  so,  the  environ 
ments  of  the  occasion  are  unique ;  I  believe  it  is 
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unparalleled  in  the  religious  history  of  modern  England. 
What  is  that  environment?  A  new  century,  a  new 
King — God  save  the  King! — and  a  religious  service 
in  the  Guild  Hall  of  the  sovereign  city  of  the 
Empire.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Free  Churches, 
and  their  fault  alone,  if  this  hospitality  never  is  renewed. 
We  have  to  answer  a  responsibility  ;  we  will  answer  it 
in  the  name  of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  His  grace. 
We  are  not  here  in  any  sectarian  capacity.  God 
forbid !  With  our  whole  hearts  we  say,  Grace,  Mercy, 
and  Peace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  sincerity.  We  shall  show,  if  not  by  argu 
ment,  yet  by  personality  and  illustration,  that  we  are 
here  to  express  and  uphold  the  true  genius  of  religious 
catholicity.' 

In  his  prayer  Dr.  Parker  remembered  the  city,  its 
sins  and  sorrows,  and  besought  the  prayer-hearing  One 
to  bless  all  churches,  bishops,  clergy,  ministers,  and 
men  of  every  name  who  are  set  to  explain  and  uphold 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  sermon,  which  was  on 
'Christ  and  the  Multitude,'  was  strikingly  outspoken, 
and  was  delivered  with  much  unction.  The  Christian 
Church  should  know  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city.  Those  who  do  not  look  the  facts  in  the 
face  and  understand  them  will  never  save  the  world. 
The  ministers  required  are  those  who,  like  Christ,  have 
compassion  on  the  multitudes  ;  do  not  answer  some 
thing  nobody  in  the  congregation  ever  heard  of,  but 
bring  rest  to  the  weary  and  joy  to  the  sad.  In 
conclusion,  he  said — '  The  pulpit  is  largely  made  in 
many  aspects  by  the  pew ;  you  can  make  any  king  on 
the  throne  ;  you  can  create  an  atmosphere  that  will 
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develop  him  or  poison  him.  It  is  the  same  with 
preaching ;  let  the  preacher  feel  that  you  have  come 
for  the  bread  of  life  and  you  will  have  it.  I  heard  of 
a  young  friend — just  as  good  as  anybody  could  be  at 
his  age — who  called  out  in  his  little  pulpit,  "  Ye  men  of 
science  ! "  when  there  was  not  a  man  of  science  within 
a  mile  of  the  chapel.  If  he  had  said,  "Ye  broken 
hearts,  ye  struggling  lives,  ye  crushed  and  blighted 
fellow-pilgrims  of  mine,  here  is  a  message  from  God  to 
you,"  everybody  would  have  listened  with  the  heart ; 
and  when  the  heart  listens  the  sermon  is  always  most 
profitable.'  With  such  a  message  began  the  simul 
taneous  mission  which  bore  fruit  in  the  experience  of 
many  unto  eternal  life. 

For  two  years  or  more  Dr.  Parker  had  been  working 
at  what  he  regarded  as  the  crowning  work  of  his  life 
as  an  expounder  and  illustrator  of  the  Scriptures.  On 
the  margin  of  a  Bible  he  had  from  time  to  time  written 
thoughts  suggested  to  him  as  he  read  the  sacred  page 
in  his  study.  These  marginalia  had  grown  until  the 
sacred  volume  was  wellnigh  covered.  In  an  article,  in 
1898,  he  informed  his  readers  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  asked,  '  How  would  it  do  to  print  the  whole  Bible 
in  some  such  fashion?  Every  sentence  would  be 
condensed  to  the  uttermost.  Every  sentence  would, 
indeed,  be  a  kind  of  lamp  on  the  margin.'  His  desire 
was  to  make  the  teachings  of  the  blessed  Book  come 
more  and  more  familiarly  and  tenderly  into  the  flow  of 
daily  life.  The  idea  was  taken  up  heartily  by  the 
publishers,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  and  the  work  began. 
The  task  was  herculean,  but  love  overcomes  all 
obstacles.  No  kind  of  work  lay  nearer  his  heart  at 
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any  time,  and  especially  when  he  was  still  feeling  the 
burden  of  a  sorrow  which  no  human  sympathy  could 
understand.  The  Bible  was  his  delight ;  he  meditated 
on  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  His  statutes  were  his 
songs  in  the  house  of  his  pilgrimage.  To  read  the 
whole  of  the  book  with  attention  is  what  few 
accomplish,  and  to  annotate  every  passage  would  be 
to  most  readers  impossible,  no  matter  how  many  years 
they  devoted  to  the  undertaking.  Dr.  Parker  com 
pleted  his  labours  in  about  two  years,  beginning  in 
1899,  and  publishing  The  Pulpit  Bible  in  the  autumn 
of  1901.  Instead  of  a  preface,  there  is  given  'My 
Last  Will  and  Testament,'  in  the  course  of  which 
Dr.  Parker  says— 

1  Remembering  the  encouragement  received  from 
readers  of  "The  People's  Bible,"  I  cannot  but  hope 
that  God,  in  His  condescending  providence,  will 
graciously  accept  this  effort  of  my  pen,  and  make  it 
the  means  of  strengthening  and  enlightening  some  of 
my  fellow  preachers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that,  as  congregations  come  and  go, 
they  will  more  and  more  desire  distinctively  Biblical 
preaching,  and  cry  out,  as  soul  hunger  only  can 
cry,  for  the  bread  of  life  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven.' 

The  volume  is  a  massive  one,  and  is  suited  alike  for 
the  pulpit,  the  study  of  the  preacher,  or  for  the  Sunday 
School  teacher.  The  notes  are  brief,  full  of  suggestive 
power,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  fresh  thoughts  in  the 
most  fertile  minds.  It  is  the  best  work  of  a  most 
prolific  author,  and  crowns  his  labours  with  the  pen  in 
a  becoming  manner.  From  the  first  he  has  been  pre- 
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eminently  a  Bible  man,  and  he  has  continued  so  to  the 
last.  As  he  says,  wills  and  testaments  have  frequently 
codicils,  as  letters  have  postscripts,  and  he  may  add  a 
few  of  these  to  his  '  Last  Will  and  Testament.' 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  iQth  September, 
1901,  a  solemn  service  was  held  in  the  City  Temple,  in 
which  Dr.  Parker  took  the  leading  part.  It  was  in 
memory  of  William  M'Kinley,  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  shot  by  an  Anarchist  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo  on  Friday,  the  6th  September.  There  was  a 
crowded  meeting,  and  the  leading  office-bearers  of  the 
National  Council  of  Free  Churches — under  whose 
auspices  the  service  was  held — were  present.  Dr. 
Parker  was  asked  to  give  the  address,  but  he  said, 
4  That  word  is  not  welcome  here.  Standing  here  for 
thirty-two  years  on  Thursday  morning,  I  deliver  no 
addresses.  By  the  grace  of  God  I  endeavour  to 
preach  the  everlasting  Gospel;  you  will  find,  therefore, 
the  text  in  i  Peter  iv.  15 — "But  let  none  of  you 
suffer  as  a  murderer,  or  as  a  thief,  or  as  an  evil-doer, 
or  as  a  busy-body  in  other  men's  matters."1  The 
busy-body,  he  said,  in  the  Apostle's  mind  was  not  a 
mere  tattler ;  he  was  an  anarchist  who,  to  the  extent 
Df  his  power,  sought  to  derange  and  destroy  society. 
There  were  many  anarchists  who,  in  seeking  to  take 
iway  the  lives  of  individuals,  aim  at  the  destruction  of 
law,  order,  security,  and  the  whole  line  of  civilisation. 
This  was  the  explanation  of  the  murder  of  President 
JVTKinley — 'the  profound  significance  of  this  most 
villainous  and  deplorable  murder.' 

In  describing  the  extent  and  cause  of  this  monster 
which  threatens  the  foundations  of  Home,  Church,  and 
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State  the  preacher  declared — '  I  am  perfectly  clear  that 
anarchy,  and  all  that  anarchy  means,  is  more  wide 
spread  than  even  some  statesmen  suspect.  You  hear 
it  in  by-places,  you  hear  it  in  fragments  of  foreign 
language  ;  you  hear  it  in  significant  whispers ;  I  hear 
it  all  over  this  central  part  of  London  ;  I  know  its 
hoarse  voice,  I  know  its  infernal  croak.  It  is  a 
monster,  and  we  bred  it.  That  is  my  charge.  It  is 
not  enough  to  ascribe  anarchy  to  insanity,  to  mad  love 
of  notoriety,  or  to  abnormal  and  irrational  discontent  ; 
you  are  trifling  with  the  question.  Anarchy  is  in  every 
house  of  business,  in  every  political  club,  probably, 
in  some  form,  in  every  family.  We  only  know  it  in 
its  vulgarity  ;  but  anarchy  is  a  spirit.  All  powerful 
things  are  spirits.  God  is  a  spirit.  Anarchy  means, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  dislike  of  discipline,  especially 
hatred  of  work,  love  of  unearned  and  lazy  bread, 
spiteful  discontent  with  daily  common  service/ 

This  part  of  the  sermon  was  delivered  with  more 
than  ordinary  impressiveness,  and  the  audience  felt 
that  the  subject  had  roots  and  relationships  which 
stretched  far  and  wide.  The  stillness  became  all  but 
overwhelmingly  oppressive  when  Dr.  Parker  exclaimed, 
in  tones  of  sadness — c  Now  the  law  is  mocked,  religion 
is  neglected  or  abolished,  Sunday  is  a  day  of  recreation, 
religious  worship  is  disregarded  ;  yet  with  all  these 
tilings  we  wonder  anarchy  is  spreading.  We  first 
dethrone  God,  and  then  wonder  that  the  devil  has 
taken  up  the  vacant  throne.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
hang  assassins — and  certainly  they  deserve  to  be  hung 
in  burning  chains  ;  but  we  must  go  deeper  if  we  are  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  anarchy.  We  must  get  back — so 
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old-fashioned  I  feel  now,  and  so  out  of  the  morning's 
date ! — we  must  get  back  to  the  spirit  of  order,  of 
reverence,  of  goodwill ;  and  we  can  never  get  back  but 
through  old  Gospel  ways,  through  the  power  of  Christ 
and  the  grace  of  His  Cross  ! ' 

The  whole  sermon  revealed  the  depth  of  the 
preacher's  nature.  Like  the  old  Hebrew  seers,  he 
penetrated  into  the  core  of  the  evil  denounced,  tracing 
it  to  its  original  cause.  With  no  honeyed  phrases  did 
he  speak  of  the  lawlessness  which  prevailed  in  society. 
And  while  he  condemned  the  wrong  and  exposed  its 
tap-roots,  he  preached  of  the  springs  from  whence 
might  be  received  the  balm  to  heal  and  the  water  to 
purify. 

The  desire  for  the  unity  of  all  Churches  grew 
stronger  as  Dr.  Parker's  years  increased.  In  his  own 
experience,  he  had  seen  great  advancement  in  the 
practical  development  of  the  idea.  The  pulpits  of  all 
evangelical  churches  had  been  opened  to  him,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  he  was,  therefore, 
peculiarly  gratified  when,  in  1901,  he  received  a  most 
cordial  invitation  from  the  Vicar  of  Hexham  Abbey  to 
hold  a  service  within  the  ancient  church  on  any 
Sunday  or  week-day  that  would  suit  his  convenience. 
The  communication  was  as  the  harbinger  of  the  fulfil 
ment  of  his  early  dreams.  Dr.  Parker  replied  that  he 
would  count  it  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  preach 
in  the  Abbey  of  his  native  town,  but  he  would  like  the 
Vicar  to  consider  what  acceptance  would  involve  and 
how  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  would  view  such  an 
innovation.  He  desired  to  save  the  friendly  young 
clergyman  from  trouble,  and  thought  it  becoming  to 
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warn    him    as    to    what    might    take    place    to    his 
disadvantage  should  the  Bishop  interfere. 

Whether  the  time  will  come  when,  with  the  goodwill 
of  all  parties  concerned,  the  Nonconformist  pastor 
will  preach  in  the  venerable  Abbey  cannot  yet  be 
determined ;  but  if  it  comes  while  his  eye  is  not  dim 
nor  his  natural  force  abated,  he  will  welcome  it  as  the 
culmination  of  his  life's  work. 
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WITH  the  new  century  came  new  ideas  into  the  minds 
of  men.  They  were  awakened  as  from  a  sleep,  and 
realised  in  a  measure  what  had  been  done  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  that,  '  being  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,'  they  required  to  carry  forward  the  good  work 
begun.  The  impetus  to  a  forward  movement  was  felt 
in  all  departments  of  thought  and  action,  and  in  none 
more  so  than  the  religious  sphere.  Churches  were 
aroused,  ministers  and  members  said  with  one  accord, 
'  We  must  not  let  the  opportunities  presented  of  doing 
Christ's  work  pass  without  improving  them.'  Activity 
prevailed  everywhere,  and  a  general  determination  was 
formed  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  new  times,  and  in  a 
better  and  brighter  spirit. 

Probably  in  this  frame  of  mind  Dr.  Parker  entered  on 
the  duties  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1901.  There  were  two  dominating,  and 
what  may  appear  paradoxical,  ideas  which  had  ruled 
much  of  his  life.  To  these  he  was  determined  to 
give  prominence,  and  get  them,  if  possible,  practically 
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acknowledged.  First  he  was  an  Independent,  loving 
his  position  and  believing  in  it  as  being  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  Christianity. 
Secondly,  he  had  firm  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  all 
Christians,  no  matter  by  what  name  they  were  called, 
and  this  he  believed  should  be  recognised  as  widely  as 
possible.  His  desire  was  that  Christ's  prayer  should 
be  answered,  '  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  Us  ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou 
hast  sent  Me,'  John  xvii.  21.  He  had  come  to  see  that 
there  should  be  a  greater  recognition  of  these  principles 
than  had  hitherto  been  in  his  own  denomination,  and 
a  closer  and  more  efficient  drawing  together  of  the 
churches  and  members.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
place  these  matters  before  the  meetings  he  was  called 
upon  to  address. 

It  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  a  joint  assembly 
of  Congregationalists  and  Baptists.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Maclaren,  chairman  of  the  Baptist  Union 
for  the  year,  delivered  his  annual  address  on  Tuesday 
morning,  25th  May,  to  as  many  of  the  members  of 
both  Unions  as  could  find  accommodation  in  the  City 
Temple,  Dr.  Parker  presiding.  He  took  for  his 
subject,  *  Preaching,'  or  as  it  was  said,  'An  old  Preacher 
on  Preaching.'  The  address  was  all  that  could  be 
desired — '  Personal,  wise,  winsome,  and  in  its  deep 
sincerity  peculiarly  thrilling/  says  one  who  was  present. 

The  audience  was  deeply  touched  at  the  sight  of  the 
two  foremost  Nonconformist  preachers  side  by  side  in 
the  same  pulpit.  They  had  both  had  remarkable 
careers  and  remarkable  success.  The  scars  of  the 
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spiritual  battles  they  had  fought  were  partially  visible, 
and  both  referred  'to  the  rest  that  remaineth.'  The 
pathos  of  the  scene  could  not  be  expressed  in  words, 
nor  the  joy  of  thousands  of  hearts  that  God  had 
enabled  them  to  do  so  much  for  the  spread  of  the 
truth  which  is  in  Jesus.  Nor  did  the  presence  of 
Principal  Rainy,  the  great  ecclesiastical  statesman  in 
Scotland  and  the  leader  of  the  United  Free  Church, 
diminish  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

On  the  following  Thursday  morning  Dr.  Maclaren 
took  the  chair  and  Dr.  Parker  delivered  the  address. 
He  took  for  his  subject  '  The  United  Congregational 
Church/  an  ecclesiastical  topic  over  which  he  had 
pondered  long.  As  before  stated,  he  was  at  one 
time  a  defender  of  unorganised  Congregationalism. 
He  had  debated  this  question  with  Dr.  Hannay 
and  others,  till,  by  the  evolution  of  events,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  closer  union 
of  the  churches  was  needed,  which  could  only  be 
reached  by  more  organisation.  He  said,  *  I  have 
long  held  the  opinion  that  the  Congregationalism 
of  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  either  too  much 
organised  or  too  little — too  much  if  organised  only 
at  particular  points  or  for  limited  purposes ;  too  little 
if  our  desire  is  to  enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  natural 
and  effective  union.  Instead  of  having  a  partially  or 
loosely  organised  Congregationalism,  I  wish  to  take 
part  in  the  creation  and  full  equipment  of  an  Institution 
to  be  known  and  developed  as  the  United  Congrega 
tional  Church.  I  call  attention  to  the  name.  It  is  at 
once  simple  and  expressive.  One  day  it  may  include 
both  Independents  and  Baptists.  Scottish  Churches 
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of  our  order  may  see  their  way  to  accept  it.  Our 
Colonies  may  find  in  it  a  new  bond  of  union,  and  who 
knows  but  that  by-and-by  our  Presbyterian  brethren, 
noticing  our  love  of  union  and  realising  their  own 
increasing  interest  in  Congregational  liberty,  may 
begin  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  time  to  throw  down 
dividing  walls  and  each  give  up  something  for  the 
Lord's  sake  and  the  world's.' 

In  the  remainder  of  the  address  he  expounded  what 
he  hoped  to  achieve  by  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Congregational  Church.  He  was  not  an  iconoclast, 
but  a  builder.  He  did  not  wish  to  destroy  but  to 
preserve  and  improve  all  that  was  good  in  the  existing 
Union.  The  position  of  ministers  in  country  places 
required  to  be  improved ;  many  of  them  were  doing 
their  work  with  small  stipends,  less  than  a  living  wage, 
without  words  or  deeds  of  sympathy  from  the 
denomination.  The  entrances  to  the  ministry  were 
too  many,  and  not  well  guarded,  and  some  got  into 
pulpits  who  could  have  served  the  cause  of  Christ 
better  elsewhere.  There  were  also  too  many  colleges, 
which  were  not  fully  equipped,  and  could  be  combined 
with  advantage  to  all  parties,  saving  energy  and 
money.  The  various  institutions  of  the  Union  should 
be  brought  into  closer  contact  with,  indeed  should  be 
under  the  government  of  the  Union.  That  this  might 
be  done  with  advantage,  he  recommended  that  the 
County  Unions  should  choose  representatives  to  a 
General  Council  to  be  composed  of  a  certain  number 
not  exceeding  six  hundred,  who  would  take  an  interest 
in  the  general  schemes  of  the  denomination,  and  have 
power  to  legislate  regarding  all  matters  pertaining  to 
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Congregationalism  outside  the  action  and  affairs  of 
individual  churches.  In  drawing  his  address  to  a 
close,  he  said — '  Why  am  I  so  anxious  thus  to  consoli 
date  and  unify  all  the  best  meanings  and  uses  of  true 
Congregationalism  ?  For  the  one  simple  reason  that  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  all  problems,  disquietudes,  and 
agitations  that  weaken  and  embarrass  us.  We  cannot 
afford  to  spend  much  more  time  in  re-arranging  and 
polishing  our  mere  machinery.  We  want  to  get  at  the 
great  work  created  for  us  by  modern  society.  We  must 
never  neglect  the  ministry  of  witness-bearing.  Our 
congregations,  if  faithful,  must  more  and  more  stand 
for  an  open  Bible,  a  Scriptural  Church,  a  spiritual 
hierarchy,  a  house  not  made  with  hands.  The  poorest 
chapel  on  the  bleakest  hillside  stands  for  a  spiritual 
and  most  holy  testimony.  Looked  at  architecturally  it 
may  be  mean  enough,  but  looked  at  ideally  and  in  the 
thrilling  poetry  of  its  significance  it  is  none  other  than 
the  House  of  God  and  the  very  gate  of  heaven.  They 
that  have  passed  by  may  have  wagged  their  heads  and 
railed  at  it,  but  by  so  doing  they  have  but  established 
their  kinship  with  the  gang  who  made  the  Cross  a 
jest  and  spat  on  the  Son  of  God.  I  call  upon  my 
brethren  working  in  sunless  places  to  take  a  high 
view  of  their  functions  and  responsibilities.  Never 
be  little  vicars,  never  ape  the  pranks  and  fashions 
of  heathenism ;  know  that  your  ministry  is  not  a 
profession  but  a  vocation ;  and  when  sneerers  and 
wonderers  ask  "•  Hath  any  man  brought  him  aught  to 
eat  ?  "  it  will  soon  be  made  clear  that  good  men  eat  at 
the  table  of  Divine  plenteousness,  and  drink  at  the 
river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water.  Thus  believing 
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and  thus  acting,  my  very  poorest  brethren  cannot  long 
be  downhearted.  If  we  keep  steadily  at  our  work,  if 
we  do  nothing  else,  if  we  work  the  twelve-hour  day, 
God  has  pledged  Himself  that  at  evening-time  there 
shall  be  light.' 

The  address  produced  a  profound  impression  and 
elicited  not  a  little  feeling.  This  was  to  be  expected, 
for  it  started  and  brought  into  the  arena  of  discussion 
several  questions  which  many  thought  had  been 
settled  long  ago.  For  example,  the  idea  of  calling 
the  Congregational  denomination  a  Church  was  an 
innovation  at  which  many  were  amazed,  thinking  it 
struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  their  ecclesiastical 
faith.  There  could  be  a  Congregational  Church  in  a 
certain  place,  or  Congregational  Churches,  they  said, 
but  there  could  never  be  a  Congregational  Church 
composed  of  all  the  Churches.  Alarm  was  created  in 
some  quarters  by  the  fear  that,  if  a  General  Council 
elected  by  the  County  Unions  had  legislative  power, 
the  independence  of  the  individual  churches  would  be 
gone.  Other  objections  were  urged,  and  Dr.  Parker's 
scheme  was  discussed  fully  and  earnestly  in  County 
and  Church  meetings,  and  in  and  through  the  press. 
It  was  all  but  universally  acknowledged  that  some 
change  was  needed  if  the  denomination  was  to  hold 
its  own  or  extend  its  boundaries.  The  General 
Committee  attempted  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the 
trustees  of  the  colleges  and  the  churches,  and  set  on 
foot  the  formalisation  of  a  scheme  for  securing  support 
to  aged  ministers.  The  body  generally  was  moved  to 
consider  needed  reforms  as  it  had  never  been  moved 
before. 
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Now  and  again  Dr.  Parker  replied  to  his  critics, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  them  that  their  fears  as  to 
destroying  Independency  were  groundless,  and  that 
his  scheme,  or  some  other  like  it,  was  necessary  if 
they  were  to  discharge  their  duty  to  the  nation  and  to 
Christ.  He  could  not  understand  the  strongly- worded 
opposition  to  the  name  proposed.  There  might  be 
a  Congregational  Church  of  England  or  a  United 
Congregational  Church  of  England.  The  several 
Congregational  churches  in  England  were  all  con 
nected  with  the  Church  which  Jesus  Christ  founded, 
and  unitedly  they  did  not  cease  to  belong  to  that 
Church.  They  were,  indeed,  it  might  be  said,  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  of  the  Independent  Order  in 
England  and  Wales. 

He  returned  to  the  subject  when  the  Congregational 
Union  met  in  Manchester  in  the  autumn.  These 
meetings  were  the  joint  meetings  of  the  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  Unions,  and  were  largely  attended 
by  pastors  and  delegates  from  the  three  countries. 
Previous  to  their  being  held  Dr.  Parker  had  not 
been  strong,  and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  he  would 
not  be  able  to  take  the  chair.  Happily,  however,  he 
rallied,  and  was  in  his  place  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  on 
the  morning  of  the  I5th  of  October,  and  delivered  an 
address  which  occupied  over  an  hour,  and  bore  all  the 
marks  of  most  careful  preparation.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  address  he  gave  an  outline  of  his  idea  in  the 
words — '  Let  me  now  work  my  way  little  by  little 
towards  a  full  and  clear  illustration  as  to  what  I  mean 
by  the  United  Congregational  Church.  Speaking 
comprehensively,  in  the  first  instance,  I  should  like  to. 
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see  our  church  life,  our  ministry,  our  colleges,  our 
various  societies,  and  our  county  unions  spoken  of  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  total  unit  called  the  United 
Congregational  Church.  I  hope  for  the  day  when 
every  official  sheet  of  note  paper  belonging  to  every 
Congregational  Chapel,  College,  Society,  and  School 
will  bear  at  its  head  the  legend,  "  The  United  Con 
gregational  Church."  I  hope  for  the  day  when  every 
announcement  board  at  every  chapel  door  will  bear 
the  legend,  "The  United  Congregational  Church."  I 
hope  for  the  day  when  the  word  "chapel"  (probably 
Popish  in  its  origin)  will  be  replaced  by  the  New 
Testament  word  "church."  I  want  our  whole  policy 
to  be  indicated  by  that  noble  and  scriptural  term. 
For  example,  I  want  our  Colleges  to  be  more  than 
local  institutions;  I  want  them  to  be  Colleges  of  the 
United  Congregational  Church,  not  separate  or  solitary 
institutions  which  anybody  may  found  or  maintain  or 
dispose  of.  Nonconformist  Colleges  are  now  showing 
something  like  an  eager  desire  to  be  schools  of  local 
Universities,  such  as  London  University,  Victoria 
University,  and  the  like.  There  is  supposed  to  be 
some  intellectual  advantage  in  this  arrangement,  and 
undoubtedly  there  may  be.  This  exactly  illustrates 
what  I  mean  by  our  Colleges  being  Schools  of  the 
United  Congregational  Church,  not  institutions  outside 
the  Church,  not  mere  pulpit  caterers  for  the  Church, 
but  integral  parts  of  the  United  Congregational 
Church.  I  think  this  would  give  our  Colleges  and 
their  Principals  and  Professors  a  better  standing,  a 
proper  dignity,  and  a  stronger  public  influence.  The 
Church  in  its  largest  capacity  would,  by  properly 
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appointed  experts  selected  from  its  own  number,  be 
able  to  say  how  many  Colleges  are  needed.  How 
many,  if  any,  might  be  amalgamated.  How  the 
course  of  training  could  be  modernised  and  brought 
into  line  with  national  developments.  Whether  a 
scheme  of  international  visitation  and  lectureship  is 
possible  or  desirable.  We  might  thus  get  nearer  to 
one  another  and  show  what  can  be  done  by  strenuous 
and  cordial  co-operation.  Is  there  anything  very 
revolutionary  in  this  idea  ?  ' 

After  expounding  the  leading  principles  he  concluded 
by  saying — '  Congregationalists  from  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  this  is  the  case  which 
I  confidently  leave  in  your  willing  and  capable  hands.' 
Then,  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  added  to  the  breathless 
crowd  that  filled  the  spacious  hall,  '  I  have  been  for 
bidden,  in  consequence  of  the  deranged  condition  of 
my  heart,  to  extend  my  public  labours  beyond  my  own 
pulpit.  The  interdict  is  positive,  and  I  accept  it  with 
surprise  and  regret.  All  my  outside  engagements  are 
cancelled.  I  retire  to  think,  to  serve  quietly,  and  soon 
to  GO  UP.  May  God  bless  all  my  brethren  with  a 
double  portion  of  His  Holy  Spirit !  May  a  great  flood 
of  reviving  and  fertilising  blessing  fall  upon  all  Christian 
Churches !  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  moment  thrilling  and 
solemn  that  I  say  finally,  "  My  love  be  with  you  all 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  address  was  masterly,  and  whether  the  hearers 
all  agreed  with  it  or  not,  they  were  not  stinted  in  their 
praise  regarding  its  kindly  spirit,  its  eloquence  and 
ability.  Now  and  again  he  interjected  some  remarks 
which  charmed  the  audience,  as  when  he  said,  *  Some 
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young  man  will  say,  "I  would  rather  be  a  member  of  a 
Congregational  Church  in  John  Street  than  a  member 
of  the  United  Congregational  Church."  My  dear 
young  brother,  we  will  make  you  a  member  of  both.' 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  was  roused  most 
thoroughly  when,  after  saying  with  emphasis,  'We 
must  regard  the  liquor  traffic  as  the  mortal  enemy 
of  all  things  good  and  sane.  We  must  support  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  original  moral  suasion 
societies,  Lord  Peel's  report,  Bands  of  Hope,  Sunday 
Closing  proposals,  and  every  possible  form  of  temper 
ance  effort.  Drink  is  the  foe  of  the  world.  Drink 
has  challenged  and  defied  the  God  of  Israel.  Let  the 
Christian  Church  adequately  answer  the  blatant  and 
impious  challenge.'  He  exclaimed — '  For  my  part  I 
would  not  care  though  all  dealers  in  strong  drink  were 
kept  out  of  all  our  churches/  The  earnestness  of  the 
speaker,  and  the  pathos  of  the  whole  circumstances, 
made  Dr.  Parker's  year  of  office  as  chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union  memorable. 

During  his  term  of  office  he  had  advocated  important 
reforms  which  many  had  felt  for  years  were  necessary. 
But  it  required  a  person  of  power  and  influence  to 
gain  them  a  favourable  hearing.  It  has  recently  been 
said  that  Congregationalists  are  politically  Liberals 
and  Radicals,  but  that  ecclesiastically  they  are 
Conservatives.  This  may  be  true  of  them  as  a 
denomination,  for  bodies  of  men  move  slowly, 
Individuals  initiate  and  carry  out  reforms,  and 
institutions,  be  they  secular  or  sacred,  lag  behind  in 
the  path  of  progress.  It  will  be  so  in  this  case. 
Dr.  Parker  has  directed  attention  to  existing  evils, 
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and  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  they  could  be 
removed.  The  seed  sown  will  not  be  lost,  but  in  after 
days  will  gradually  bring  forth  a  harvest  until  it  reaches 
a  hundredfold. 

Having  ended  his  official  position  on  the  3ist 
December,  1901,  Dr.  Parker  continued  to  conduct 
his  services  with  apparently  as  much  vigour  as  ever, 
though  he  was  conscious  of  considerable  weakness. 
He  had  finished  a  series  of  Studies  in  Texts  in  six 
volumes,  which  contain  sermons  and  notes  on  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  texts  besides  interesting  articles, 
and  he  afterwards  commenced  to  issue  The  City  Temple 
Pulpit,  six  volumes  of  which  have  appeared,  and  which 
contain  his  recent  and  in  some  senses  his  best  dis 
courses.  They  are  richer  in  suggestive  thought  and 
experience  than  many  of  his  former  productions,  and 
manifest  that,  though  sometimes  the  outer  man  may  be 
weak,  the  inner  man  is  still  being  renewed  by  new 
visions  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  unseen  world. 

During  the  course  of  his  life,  Dr.  Parker  has  received 
all  the  honours  his  brethren  could  bestow  upon  him, 
and  these  were  crowned  when  in  March,  1902,  the 
National  Free  Church  Council  appointed  him  as  their 
President.  The  appointment  was  intended  as  a  mark 
of  affection  and  honour,  no  services  but  those  he  felt 
able  to  give  being  expected  or  desired  from  him. 
When  his  name  was  mentioned  the  audience  rose  to 
their  feet  and  received  it  with  acclamation.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Townsend,  President,  described  him  as  'a  man 
of  wonderful  and  special  gifts,  a  man  with  a  great  and 
brotherly  soul.  He  has,'  he  said,  '  for  fifty  years  con 
ducted  amongst  us  a  ministry  of  unique  freshness  and 
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power.  The  city  of  London  has  for  a  generation  had 
a  great  moral  purifier  and  spiritual  tonic  in  Dr.  Parker 
His  name  stands  among  us,  and  stands  throughout  the 
world,  for  a  strong,  manly,  and  healthy  character.  In 
the  strain  and  bustle  of  city  life  for  more  than  thirty 
years  there  has  been  a  free,  clear  voice  heard  over  the 
din  and  roar  of  the  commercial  struggle  calling  men  to 
God  and  testifying  for  Christ.' 

Such  testimony,  borne  by  the  representative  of  the 
entire  Nonconforming  Churches  of  England,  expresses 
the  estimate  which  thousands  have  formed  of  the  rare 
and  sanctifying  power  of  the  work  and  influence  of  the 
pastor  of  the  City  Temple,  London. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 
1902 

Feebleness— The  Red  House— Return  Home — An  article  in  The  Times 
— Last  Walk — Thursday  Service — Sunday  Sermons — Increasing 
Weakness — Last  Sermon — Evening  Shades — Sick  Chamber 

As  people  advance  in  age  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir  manifest  themselves,  as  a  rule,  more  frequently, 
and  in  a  corresponding  degree  are  more  difficult  of 
removal.  This  was  the  experience  of  Dr.  Parker  as 
the  year  1902  sped  on.  From  its  first  day,  notwith 
standing  his  cheerfulness  and  his  energy  in  the  pul 
pit,  those  who  watched  him  with  a  sympathetic  eye 
saw  that  the  outer  man  was  failing  in  vigour  and  less 
able  to  undergo  sustained  labour.  Being,  as  most 
imagined,  a  tower  of  strength,  and  himself  unwilling 
to  admit  that  he  was  an  invalid,  he  continued  his 
usual  services.  Nor  did  these  diminish  in  attract 
iveness  and  suggestive  power.  The  audiences  on 
Thursdays  and  Sundays  were  larger  than  ever. 
The  interest  was  sustained,  and  the  testimonies  as 
to  the  good  done  were  as  numerous  as  at  any  period 
of  his  ministry. 

With  the  advent  of  summer  he  began  to  fail  more 
rapidly,  losing  weight  and  becoming  weaker.  Early 
in  May  he  wrote,  '  Cannot  report  much  progress, 
very  feeble,  and  oh,  so  thin  ! '  About  the  same 
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time  one  who  was  with  him  wrote,  *  I  am  deeply  dis 
tressed  to  tell  you  that  the  Doctor  is  not  any  better. 
It  is  fairly  astounding  how  he  gets  through  the  serv 
ices  at  the  City  Temple,  but  the  reaction  afterwards 
is  excessive.'  In  spite  of  his  weakness,  he  charac 
teristically  did  not  forget  his  friends,  for  on  the  5th 
of  May,  in  writing  to  one  who  was  ill,  he  said,  '  I  do 
hope  you  will  come  and  stay  at  Tynehome.  You 
know  your  welcome  ;  very  poorly  but  not  worse.  I 
have  two  more  Sundays  !  Don't  go  to  a  hotel  but 
come  home.  I  am  tired  with  this  effort.'  On  the 
2ist  he  wrote,  'I  am  getting  thinner  and  thinner, 
still  I  am  set  on  Sunday  come  what  may — the  sun  is 
as  the  smile  of  God.' 

Shortly  after  this,  serious  symptoms  having  devel 
oped,  causing  grave  anxiety,  Dr.  Parker  yielded  to 
the  inevitable,  and  consented  on  the  earnest  solicita 
tion  of  his  deacons,  medical  advisers,  and  friends,  to 
rest  from  all  work  for  some  months.  The  struggle 
was  for  a  season  severe,  for  he  loved  and  lived  for 
his  work,  and  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  in 
harness  when  the  final  call  came. 

Early  in  June  he  had  a  surprising  recovery. 
Hopes  were  renewed  that  the  worst  was  past,  and 
that,  with  perfect  rest  and  quiet  to  the  end  of  his 
holiday,  he  would  be  able  again  to  resume  the  task 
of  his  life.  On  the  6th  he  wrote,  '  I  am  now  begin 
ning  to  wonder  what  can  be  done  with  the  holidays. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  face  a 
hilly  district.  I  want  bracing  air  without  any  climb 
ing.  I  am  really  as  low  down  as  I  can  well  be  to  be 
alive.  I  am  not  suffering  acute  pain  but  am  very 
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conscious  of  a  general  decline  of  spirit  and  of 
strength.' 

Almost  before  the  letter  reached  its  destination 
another  relapse  ensued,  and  for  the  time  all  idea  of 
leaving  home  was  abandoned.  In  the  beginning  of 
July  his  strength,  to  some  extent,  gradually  returned, 
and  with  it  a  wish  to  visit  Windermere.  To  his 
friends  there  he  wrote  stating  his  desire  to  do  so, 
and  added,  *  I  know  of  no  place  where  I  could  find 
a  kinder  and  better  home  than  at  the  Manse.  I 
shall  hope  to  be  with  you  soon.' 

This  hope  remained  unfulfilled,  for  Dr.  Fleming 
refused  to  sanction  the  long  journey,  and  advised  if 
a  change  were  necessary,  which  he  had  doubted,  it 
should  be  to  a  quiet  country  place  near  at  hand. 
The  difficulty  was  solved  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burnett 
Smith  (Annie  S.  Swan)  kindly  placing  at  his  dis 
posal  their  country  residence,  the  Red  House,  Ches- 
ham  Bois,  Bucks.  Dr.  Parker  found  it  'a  most 
inviting  retreat  from  the  fever  and  madness  of 
London.'  'We  are  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,'  he  wrote,  '  and  the  morning  air  is 
milk  and  honey,  exhilarating  and  nourishing.  .  . 
This  is  a  nice  little  place,  the  country  is  very 
sweet.'  He  was  not  long  allowed  to  live  in  abso 
lute  solitariness,  for  he  writes,  '  the  Vicar  has  called, 
the  Baptist  Minister  has  called,  a  London  Vicar  has 
called,  so  we  are  found  out.'  A  few  other  special 
friends  found  their  way  to  the  Red  House,  but  only 
for  a  brief  season.  He  desired  to  be  alone  in  the 
country,  to  enjoy  the  calm,  and  never  went  even  to 
the  village  which  was  situated  only  a  little  distance 
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off.  Loitering  about  the  moor  when  the  sun  shone, 
watching  any  object  which  conveyed  special  mean 
ing  to  him,  and  listening  to  reading  by  a  friend 
served  to  pass  the  weeks  away.  Gradually  there 
came  an  increasing  consciousness  of  reviving 
strength,  which  he  hoped  would  in  due  time  enable 
him  to  return  to  his  home  and  pulpit.  '  Looked  at 
from  the  self  of  four  or  five  weeks  ago,'  he  wrote, 
'  I  am  like  a  giant  who  has  swelled  seven  vine 
yards.' 

As  the  time  was  approaching  for  the  resumption 
of  his  ministry,  the  desire  to  return  to  Tynehome, 
his  studies,  and  his  people,  was  intensified.  It  was 
with  no  common  feeling  of  thankfulness,  therefore, 
that  he  found  himself  once  more,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  strength,  in  his  ordinary  environments  with  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  preach.  His  period  of 
repose  and  retirement  had  deepened  his  love  for, 
and  his  estimate  of  the  importance  of  preaching. 
'  I  wish  I  had  the  strength  of  Hercules,'  he  said, 
*  for  now,  after  all  I  have  passed  through,  I  feel  I 
am  more  spiritually  able  than  ever  to  preach  Christ 
and  Him  Crucified  as  the  panacea  for  all  the  evils 
which  abound  and  the  healing  balm  for  wounded 
hearts.'  The  fire  burned  in  his  bones,  and  like  a 
war  horse  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  he  was  eager 
for  the  fray.  His  soul  was  possessed  by  the  con 
suming  desire  that,  by  the  grace  of  his  Leader  and 
Commander,  he  might  wage  war  with  whatsoever 
sought  to  mar  the  beauty,  sear  the  conscience,  or 
bring  death  to  man. 

No  sooner  had  Dr.   Parker  reached  London  than 
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he  began  to  feel  again  the  throbbings  of  public  life. 
He  wrote  an  article  on  'A  Generation  in  a  City 
Pulpit,'  which  The  Times  inserted,  giving  it  the 
prominence  of  large  type.  It  was  one  of  those  con 
tributions  which  now  and  again  he  gave  to  the  daily 
press  to  make  known  his  thoughts  on  general  topics. 
The  article  contained  some  trenchant  and  charac 
teristic  sentences,  touched  with  humour,  and  was 
largely  commented  upon  by  other  papers.  His 
object  was  to  point  out  some  changes  he  had  seen 
during  the  thirty-three  years  he  had  occupied  a  pul 
pit  in  the  City  of  London.  The  observance  of  the 
Sunday  had  changed  ;  'men  who  awoke  on  Sunday 
morning  with  firm  Sabbatic  convictions  spent  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  in  social  functions  sup 
posed  to  be  more  lively  than  hymn-singing  or 
sermon-hearing.'  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  'fickle 
weather  always  stands  between  England  and  the 
catastrophe  of  a  French  Sunday.  The  weather  is 
still  orthodox  enough  to  vote  for  the  Church,  or  if 
it  does  not  actually  fill  the  Church,  it  maliciously 
soaks  the  band  and  makes  the  park  a  pool,  thus  in 
directly  suggesting  the  neighbouring  Church  as  at 
least  a  temporary  shelter.' 

After  stating  '  that  false   doctrine,    however   elo 
quently  expounded,  hardly  ever  pays  its  own  rent,' 
he  says,  *  The  only   thing  that  is  really  new  is  the 
Christian  Evangel  and  that  is  because  its  newness  is 
^really  old.     When  Time  draws  a  draught  of  water^ 
]  from   a   surface  pool  she   mocks  the  world's  thirst, 
•^  only  when  she  draws  from  eternal  springs  is  she  the 
'servant  and  messenger  of  God.     In  the  last  thirty- 
V  z 
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three  years  I  have  seen  enough  dead  theories,  ex 
ploded  nightmares,  and  discarded  hypotheses  to 
make  a  full-sized  cemetery.  They  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  the  earth.  They  flamboyantly  entered 
the  world  as  an  amateur  military  band,  and  coughed 
their  way  out  of  it  as  a  squad  of  consumptive 
_  tramps.  Whenever  a  preacher  has  a  new  and 
I  sparkling  theory  in  religion,  I  know  that  the  first 
nail  in  his  coffin  has  been  driven  and  clinched.^ 
After  some  thumb-nail  sketches  in  which  are  de 
picted  various  aspects  of  modern  social  life  the 
article  finishes  with  the  exhortation, — '  Have  faith 
in  God.  Generations  come  and  go  on  leaden  feet, 
but  the  God  of  generations  dwells  in  the  abiding 
tabernacle  whence  all  the  hidden  wonders  of  ages 
pass  slowly  but  vividly  across  the  plane  of  time.' 

Though  eager  to  resume  his  work,  Dr.  Parker 
feared  lest  his  strength  would  not  be  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  more  particularly  lest  his  voice  had 
lost  its  former  flexibility.  On  Monday  forenoon, 
the  22d  of  September,  he  took  a  walk  with  the 
writer  in  the  direction  of  Hampstead  Heath.  The 
day  was  favourable  and  he  wished  to  test  his  powers 
of  locomotion  and  general  strength.  In  a  leisurely 
manner  he  walked  up  part  of  Lyndhurst  Gardens 
and  turning  to  the  left  reached  Fitz-Johns  Avenue, 
sitting  down  on  the  first  seat  which  presented  itself. 
Then  ascending  a  little  higher  he  halted,  feeling 
that  he  must  take  the  homeward  way.  The  conver 
sation  turned  on  some  of  his  older  brethren  who 
still  remained  at  their  posts.  Of  all  he  spoke  with 
tenderness.  He  next  talked  of  his  own  life  and 
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how  wonderfully  God  had  used  him.  Speaking  of 
the  spiritual  world,  he  said  that  many  a  time  he 
longed  to  be  there;  even  though  he  should  become 
strong  again,  it  could  not  be  long  before  the  end 
came,  and  when  it  did  come  he  hoped  the  door 
would  be  opened  at  once  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  pass  within  the  veil  before  any  one 
knew.  All  he  wished  at  last  was  that  he  might  be 
left  alone  with  his  Lord. 

He  then  referred  to  Mrs.  Parker,  wondering  what 
she  was  doing  and  thinking,  and  whether  she  knew 
what  was  taking  place  here.  '  Ever  since  she  left 
me,'  he  said,  '  I  have  always  tried  to  do  what  she 
would  wish,  and  I  feel  often  that  she  directs  my 
steps.  I  think  of  Annie  too;  both  will  understand 
all  things  when  we  meet.' 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  no  downcast 
spirit  or  mournful  tone,  but  in  his  usual  manner. 
He  disliked  speaking  of  death,  heaven,  and  Christ 
in  a  spirit  of  dejection,  nor  did  he  admire  those 
who  talked  of  their  relation  to  God  and  spiritual 
realities  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  ordinary  gossip. 
He  believed  that  the  more  religious  a  person  was, 
the  more  reserved  would  he  be  regarding  what  con 
cerned  the  soul's  deepest  love  and  relationships. 
This  was  made  abundantly  clear  in  his  last  walk  on 
the  path  where  for  many  years  he  had  taken  his 
forenoon  recreation. 

On  Thursday,  the  25th  of  September,  he  ap 
peared  in  his  usual  place  in  the  City  Temple  and 
had  before  him  an  audience  which  filled  the  entire 
building,  and  included  on  the  lower  platform,  and  in 
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the  congregation,  ministers  and  clergymen  of  every 
section  of  the  Christian  Church.  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  preacher,  when  he  entered  the 
pulpit,  to  see  how  he  looked  after  his  prolonged 
illness.  One  writer,  in  describing  his  appearance, 
said,  '  the  unmistakable  effects  of  his  illness  were 
quickly  noticeable.  The  changes  were  evident  in 
the  greyer  tone  of  his  bushy  hair,  the  sunken  cheeks 
and  faltering  step.  The  short,  sharp  break-down 
has  added  ten  years  to  Dr.  Parker's  apparent  age. 
There  was  also  some  subtle,  illusive  change  evident 
in  his  voice/  The  opening  hymn  was  one  of 
which  he  never  wearied,  'All  Hail  the  Power  of 
Jesus'  Name/  after  which  the  i3oth  Psalm  was 
read  in  pathetic  tones,  followed  by  a  brief  prayer, 
the  opening  words  of  which  were,  '  God  help  us 
this  morning,  the  Lord  magnify  Himself  in  human 
weakness,  grant  unto  us  full,  deep,  and  rich  com 
munion  with  the  Spirit/  The  closing  words  were, 
'  Help  us  now;  be  nearer  to  us  than  our  breath; 
nearer  to  our  souls  than  our  souls  are  to  ourselves/ 

The  sermon  which  followed  had  for  its  text  the 
words  '  If  the  Lord  will/  James  iv.  15.  It  had  no 
note  of  despondency,  no  indication  that  God's  will 
was  not  always  best,  whether  the  sun  was  shining  or 
the  clouds  gathering  round  one's  path.  God's  lord 
ship  was  round  about  the  whole  life,  penetrating  to 
its  foundations,  creating  the  atmosphere,  ruling  the 
destiny.  '  What  lordship? '  he  asked.  '  God's;  you 
may  wipe  Him  out  of  your  books,  but  you  cannot 
drive  him  from  His  providence/ 

The   que?£ion  was   raised, — Supposing  we  could 
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fall  into  this  sweet  temper  of  absolute  dependence 
on  the  will  of  God,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
First,  a  sanctified  will,  a  will  saturated,  a  will  sepa 
rated,  a  will  that  stands  with  God's  will,  a  will  that  is 
not  a  will  until  it  knows  that  will  of  God,  and  then 
takes  that  up  and  says,  '  Lord,  magnify  Thy  grace 
in  me.'  Secondly,  an  assured  guidance.  '  If  I 
were  to  deny  the  guiding  hand  of  God  I  should 
deserve  to  be  struck  dead  in  this  pulpit.  He  has 
guided  me  all  my  life.  Brethren,  I  want  to  say 
this :  I  have  seen  the  hand  of  God,  and  I  see  it  in 
everything  but  one  to-day,  and  I  shall  see  it  in  that 
one  thing,  may  be  to-morrow.  I  am  expecting  the 
Lord's  coming  in  that  form  of  revelation,  inter 
pretation,  consolation,  sweetening,  and  healing.' 
Thirdly,  as  a  result  of  submission  to  the  divine  will 
there  will  be  perfect  rest. 

The  discourse  closed  with  the  following  personal 
reference, — '  Do  you  know  these  twelve  weeks  of 
absence,  I  have  often  said,  "  If  the  Lord  will "?  I  was 
broken  into  it.  If  the  Lord  will  I  shall  get  back  to 
my  pulpit,  and  I  was  not  allowed.  Well,  I  could 
have  kicked,  but  it  is  always  hard  to  kick  against 
the  pricks,  and  I  found  it  better  to  say,  "Let  the 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done :  He  means  this  in  love, 
He  means  to  make  me  stronger  than  I  have  ever 
been,  if  not  in  physical  strength  yet  in  moral  sensi 
tiveness,  in  spiritual  wisdom,  in  the  capacity  to 
teach  and  to  heal  and  to  lead."  And  I  have  said 
"  If  the  Lord  will,"  and  this  morning  I  had  to  throw 
myself  squarely  and  heavily  upon  this  "  if,"  I  said, 
"  I  cannot  go,  I  will  break  down  before  the  audience, 
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I  have  never  preached,  never  in  my  life.  When  I 
begin  to  talk  the  people  will  begin  to  mock  me." 
And  then  there  came  into  my  lips,  having  first  come 
into  my  heart,  this  prayer,  "  I  will  go  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord  God,  I  will  make  mention  of  Thy 
Righteousness,  even  of  Thine  only,"  and  then  a 
hymn  unsung,  and  not  wanting  in  music,  ua 
guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm  on  Thy  kind  arms  I 
fall."  But  the  people  would  not  think  that  up  to 
the  times.  Then  I  am  glad  to  be  behind  the  times, 
I  want  to  be  with  God.' 

The  sermon  was  able  and  eloquent,  and  in  some 
passages  deeply  impressive,  not  a  few  of  those 
present  being  moved  to  tears.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  service  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  others, 
including  the  deacons — who  had  made  a  point  of 
being  present  to  welcome  their  pastor  back  to  his 
pulpit — visited  Dr.  Parker  in  his  vestry,  congratu 
lating  him  on  his  recovery  and  expressing  their 
delight  in  hearing  him  once  more.  A  large  crowd 
gathered  round  the  door  of  the  City  Temple  to 
watch  his  departure  to  Hampstead — a  mark  of  sym 
pathy  and  respect  which  he  gratefully  acknowl 
edged. 

The  effort  that  morning  cost  him  much.  Next 
day  he  was  consciously  weaker,  yet  still  desired  to 
preach  on  the  following  Sunday.  When  the  day 
arrived,  however,  he  felt  unable  to  follow  his  usual 
method  of  taking  the  train  part  of  the  way  and 
walking  the  remainder,  and  decided  to  drive  the 
whole  distance,  arriving  in  time  for  his  accustomed 
preparations.  The  congregation  which  poured  into 
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the  church  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened  was 
immense,  every  inch  of  ground  being  occupied. 
1  Sleepers,  Wake  '  was  sung  with  startling  vividness, 
and  as  it  proceeded  the  preacher  came  slowly  up  the 
pulpit  stairs,  halting  on  almost  every  step.  Weak 
ness  departed  the  moment  he  stood  in  the  pulpit 
and  commenced  to  read  the  lesson.  The  prayer 
which  followed  was  shorter  than  usual  and  touched 
the  chords  of  many  a  heart.  '  Almighty  God,  Thou 
knowest  our  peculiar  and  special  circumstances. 
Some  are  weak  and  frail  :  Thou  wilt  not  break  the 
bruised  reed  :  nay,  it  is  the  delight  of  Omnipotence 
to  make  strength  out  of  weakness.  May  sad  hearts 
and  desolate  have  one  hour  of  liberty  and  one  flash 
of  jubilee,'  were  among  the  petitions  offered  to  the 
ear  of  Him  who  delights  to  hear  the  cry  of  His  chil 
dren.  The  sermon  was  based  on  the  words  of  Paul, 
*  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  us.'  Rom.  viii.  18.  The 
preacher  revelled  in  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
Apostle's  words.  They  were  the  words  of  one  who 
had  a  right  to  speak.  'Hear  him — "we  are  trou 
bled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed.  We  are  per 
plexed,  but  not  in  despair;  cast  down,  but  not  de 
stroyed;  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying 
of  the  Lord  Jesus":  The  man  who  has  been 
through  all  this  has  a  right  to  reckon,  and  he  does 
so  and  finds  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory.'  '  This  man  is  not  a  rhetorician,  he 
is  an  accountant.'  When  speaking  of  the  glory  to 
be  revealed  the  preacher  became  animated,  his  face 
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shone  with  the  light  of  tenderness,  and  he  looked  as 
if  peering  into  a  world  which  to  the  sensuous  eye  is 
unseen. 

In  closing  he  said — '  There  is  a  time  coming  when 
you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  once,  down 
amidst  the  diminishing  spaces  in  a  little  place  called 
Earth  you  were  not  well.  Where  are  you  now  ? 
In  Heaven  :  Do  you  not  remember  that  one  day  I 
called  on  you  with  three  doctors  in  the  house,  and 
you  had  a  placard  or  bulletin  or  some  other  rag 
upon  the  door-post  or  handle  ?  Don't  you  remem 
ber?  "No;  Forgotten!"  So  shall  it  be  in  the 
grand  outcome  and  summing  up  of  things.  Of  the 
two  awful,  cruel  night-birds,  called  sorrow  and  suf 
fering,  it  shall  be  said,  "  They  have  fled  away  ! " 

The  discourse  was  followed  with  deep  interest 
throughout ;  the  silence  during  its  delivery  was  in 
tense  ;  many  were  overcome  by  emotion  and  the 
whole  effect  was  pathetic  beyond  words.  Before 
pronouncing  the  benediction  Dr.  Parker  said, 
'  When  I  have  more  self-control  I  shall  venture  to 
thank  all  my  friends,  rich  and  poor,  for  their  kind 
ness  to  me  in  the  days  of  trouble.  If  I  were  to 
attempt  to  do  so  now,  I  should  fall  into  very  help 
less  humiliation.  I  have  read  all  the  letters  and  the 
telegrams  and  enjoyed  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of 
all  the  flowers  sent  me,  and  I  dare  not  now  attempt 
to  turn  my  feelings  into  words.  But  I  do  want  to 
recognise  the  services  of  my  brethren,  my  brother 
ministers — not  only  the  kindness  of  those  who  have 
so  eloquently  and  efficiently  occupied  this  pulpit, 
but  the  brethren  who  were  prepared  to  occupy  it  at 
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a  moment's  notice  sometimes,  and  who  were  ready 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  a  man  who  has 
never  been  described  as  "  idle."  I  thank  them,  and 
trust  that  when  they  too  may  have  need  of  a 
friendly  hand  stretched  out  in  the  dark,  they  may 
feel  the  same  kindly  pressure  that  I  did,  signifying 
that  I  was  not  alone.' 

No  sooner  had  he  reached  home  and  the  excite 
ment  had  subsided  than  he  was  conscious  that  he 
had  drawn  upon  his  resources  too  much.  He 
realised  how  unwise  it  had  been  to  engage  to 
preach  in  the  evening,  but  having  given  the  public 
to  understand  that  he  would  occupy  his  pulpit  a 
second  time,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  fail  in  his 
promise.  At  the  same  time  he  resolved  that 
thenceforth,  until  Christmas  at  least,  he  would  only 
undertake  the  morning  service,  being  persuaded 
that  his  health  would  not  warrant  him  in  doing 
more.  It  was  a  disappointment — a  great  trial — but 
duty  to  himself  and  his  people  demanded  this 
denial. 

In  the  evening  he  asked  the  writer  to  take  the 
introductory  service,  which  relieved  him  somewhat. 
The  congregation  was  again  as  large  as  the  Temple 
would  hold — hundreds  being  unable  to  gain  admit 
tance.  As  in  the  previous  part  of  the  day  there  was 
little  trace  of  weakness  in  the  delivery  of  the  sermon, 
which  was  on  'The  Chief  End  of  Life.'  In  one 
part  he  touched  on  his  own  experience  when  laid 
aside.  '  If  a  man  knows  that  his  afflictions  are  from 
the  Lord,  he  can  bear  them;  it  is  when  he  inflicts  all 
these  sorrows  upon  himself  that  he  adds  to  his 
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trouble.  Think  about  your  affliction  in  that  light. 
I  have  been  trying  to  think  about  my  affliction  in 
that  light,  and  it  has  been  good  for  me.  I  have 
said,  "  If  this  affliction  is  from  God,  and  if  now  He 
is  going  to  let  the  guillotine  fall  upon  me,  and  my 
days  are  to  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  much  good- 
doing,  well,  so  be  it.  I  don't  want  it  to  be  so,  I 
would  rather  have  a  little  longer  turn  at  the  plough, 
I  would  rather  speak  the  Gospel  a  few  more  times, 
but,  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt,  then,  as  Thou  wilt,  so  be  it." 
It  was  a  sacramental  occasion,  we  were  face  to  face 
with  one  another,  the  infinite  God  and  the  frail, 
dying  man,  and  I  said,  "Thy  will  be  done."  That  is 
life  and  there  is  no  other  life.'  With  such  thoughts 
of  submission  he  left,  for  the  last  time,  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  his  much-loved  pulpit,  from  whence  he  had 
delivered  thousands  of  sermons  full  of  unction,  light, 
and  love.  Though  weary  in  body  his  spirit  was  at 
rest,  and  with  expressions  of  gratitude  that  he  had 
once  more  been  enabled  to  preach  Christ,  he  waited 
to  see  what  the  Lord  had  for  him  to  do  or  to 
endure. 

Many  were  blessed  by  the  services  on  that  mem 
orable  Sunday.  Two  may  be  specifically  mentioned 
whose  words  are  of  importance  as  testifying  to  the 
many-sidedness  of  Dr.  Parker's  ministrations.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  McCabe,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis 
copal  Church,  United  States,  was  present  at  the 
morning  service.  He  had  never  spoken  to  Dr.  Par 
ker,  nor  had  he  heard  him  preach  before.  On  leav 
ing  he  sent  in  his  card  to  the  vestry,  with  the 
written  words,  '  Wonderful !  wonderful !  wonderful ! 
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My  soul  has  been  fed  to-day.  Glory  has  been 
around  me ;  the  glory  yet  to  be  fully  revealed.' 
The  other  appreciation  was  that  of  a  member  of  a 
celebrated  company  of  actors.  He  had  been  ad 
vised  by  a  ministerial  brother  of  Dr.  Parker's  to 
attend  a  service  at  the  City  Temple,  and  having 
done  so,  he  returned  home  deeply  moved.  '  It  was 
a  new  epoch  in  my  life/  he  said;  '  could  I  only  hope 
to  influence  others  for  good  in  anything  near  the 
same  degree  I  would  joyfully  change  my  profession 
to-morrow.'  But  the  full  fruits  of  that  day's  preach 
ing  will  only  be  known  when  the  final  harvest  is 
reaped. 

On  Monday  Dr.  Parker  felt  the  weariness  which 
arose  from  the  over-exertion  of  the  previous  day, 
but  he  hoped  it  would  pass  away  before  Thursday, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  take  the  noon  service  with 
somewhat  of  his  accustomed  energy.  On  entering 
the  pulpit  he  again  found  an  immense  audience. 
The  sight  cheered  him  and  during  the  service  there 
were  few  signs  of  his  recent  illness.  The  sermon 
was  on  '  The  false  suppositions  of  Life/  based  on 
the  text  'Supposing  that  gain  is  godliness/  i 
Tim.  vi.  5,  and  was  full  of  suggestive  thoughts  and 
eloquent  passages.  In  it  he  considered  the  wrong 
suppositions  which  were  found  in  the  Bible,  such  as 
'She  supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener.'  'There 
are/  he  said,  '  always  people  who  are  seeking  the 
dead  Christ.  A  visitor  once  remarked  in  my  house, 
''The  Roman  Catholics  worship  a  dead  woman";  to 
which  my  wife  replied,  "  But  the  Virgin  Mary  is  not 
dead."  She  was  right.  We  are  too  ready  to  think 
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of  these  thirty  or  forty  or  seventy  years  as  the  term 
of  human  existence.  We  must  seek  for  the  living 
Christ  and  we  shall  find  him.  The  Apostle  says  we 
shall  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  the  air,  though 
full  of  farewells  to  the  dying,  is  also  full  of  greetings 
to  the  living  and  glorified.' 

The  last  passage  quoted  and  commented  upon 
was,  '  Who  drew  Paul  out  of  the  city,  supposing 
that  he  had  been  dead.'  '  How  mistaken  they 
were!  If  we  say  that  John  Brown's  soul  is  marching 
on,  how  infinitely  grander  is  the  march  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  through  all  ages  and  all  lands.  Such 
men  can  never  die  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the 
word:  they  live,  and  their  being,  consciousness,  and 
influence  know  no  termination.* 

In  this  manner  Dr.  Parker  closed  his  last  sermon, 
ignorant  that  he  would  never  again  be  privileged 
to  speak  to  men  publicly  in  the  name  of  God.  It  is 
noticeable  that  he  was  led  in  closing  his  ministry  to 
discourse  so  much  on  the  living  Christ,  the  per 
manency  of  human  existence,  and  the  importance 
of  posthumous  Christian  influence.  The  subject 
suited  the  solemn  occasion  and  revealed  his  prevail 
ing  state  of  mind  when  the  shadows  were  lengthen 
ing  and  heaven's  gates  opening. 

Before  dismissing  the  assembly  he  announced 
that  with  reluctance  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  his  duty  meantime  to  preach  only  twice 
a  week — on  Thursday  and  Sunday  mornings.  It 
was  a  struggle  for  him  to  come  to  such  a  decision, 
but  he  had  at  last  yielded  and  so  arranged. 

He  then  said  : — 
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'  One  pleasure  and  one  joy  after  another  is  taken 
from  us,  and  we  totter  down  the  hill,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  we  shall  wonder  how  much  we  have  lost. 

* "  Mony  a  canty  day 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither. 
Now  we  maun  totter  down, 
And  hand  in  hand  we'll  go; 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 
If  God  will  have  it  so."  ' 

The  short  address  came  like  a  dark  cloud  over 
shadowing  the  spirits  of  all  present,  and  deeply 
affected  the  congregation.  In  a  solemn  manner  the 
doxology,  with  which  he  always  closed  this  service, 
was  sung,  after  which  the  benediction  was  pro 
nounced  and  the  preacher  left  the  pulpit  from  which 
for  thirty-three  years  he  had  spoken  in  Christ's 
name  to  tens  of  thousands  of  interested  hearers — to 
enter  it  no  more.  So  deep  and  profound  was  his 
love  for  his  pulpit  because  of  the  great  enjoyment 
he  had  experienced  therein  in  communion  with 
God,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  His  Son  by  the  in 
spiration  of  the  Holy  God,  that  he  often  said,  '  I 
would  like  to  die  when  preaching,  for  the  distance 
between  the  pulpit  and  heaven  is  not  great.'  It 
was  not  to  be  as  he  wished.  Speaking  to  the  public 
was  ended,  suffering  now  awaited  him. 

The  evening  of  his  life  had  arrived  and  the  night 
of  trouble  and  pain,  lighted  by  the  stars  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  was  approaching.  No  matter  how 
the  spirit  may  stand  in  its  higher  relations,  when 
the  end  of  terrestrial  life  draws  near,  the  body  un 
dergoes  weakness  and  suffering.  This  Dr.  Parker 
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experienced  sooner  than  was  anticipated.  The 
strain  of  the  four  sermons  following  each  other  in 
such  quick  succession  was  too  severe  for  his  weak 
ened  frame,  and  from  the  Friday,  the  3d  of  October, 
his  strength  steadily  declined.  One  who  had  seen 
him  on  Thursday,  visiting  him  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  was  struck  with  the  marked  change  for  the 
worse  which  a  few  days  had  made.  His  medical 
attendants  were  of  the  highest  order.  Dr.  Good- 
heart  and  his  regular  physician,  Dr.  Fleming,  did 
all  that  tenderness  and  human  skill  could  do,  but 
their  remedies  were  of  no  avail.  He  was  advised,  if 
at  all  able,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  South  of 
France,  or  in  some  climate  more  suitable  than  Lon 
don  with  its  cold  damp  fogs.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon 
and  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenter,  in  the  kindest  possible 
manner,  placed  their  beautiful  residence  in  Cornwall 
at  his  disposal,  an  action  which  touched  the  invalid 
much,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  unity  in  spirit  of  all 
Christians.  The  generous  offer  could  not  be  ac 
cepted,  for  Dr.  Parker  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
remain  in  his  own  home,  from  whence  his  beloved 
wife  had  gone  to  the  Father's  house  above.  From 
that  time  he  entered  into  the  arena  where  the 
powers  of  dissolution  were  at  work,  though  resisted 
by  the  remaining  strength  which  belonged  to  a 
strongly  built  and  carefully  tended  constitution. 
As  day  passed  day,  and  week  followed  week,  he 
gradually  declined  and  the  complex  disease  from 
which  he  suffered  became  worse,  with  now  and  again 
a  brief  rally,  during  which  he  spoke  as  if  he  might 
yet  recover  and  be  fit  once  more  for  service.  Not 
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ten  days  before  departing  he  was  in  one  of  his  hope 
ful  moods  and  said  to  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  that 
he  might  be  present  in  Brighton  when  the  Free 
Church  Council  met  in  March.  The  physicians  and 
those  who  waited  upon  him  had  no  such  hope. 
They  saw  that  the  sands  in  his  glass  were  running 
out  quickly  and  would  soon  be  exhausted. 

It  is  not  the  sphere  of  a  biographer  to  enter  the 
darkened  chamber  to  see,  and  hear,  and  record  what 
there  took  place.  The  place  is  hallowed  ground 
and  the  veil  which  hides  it  from  public  gaze  should 
not  be  lifted,  more  especially  when  he  who  occupies 
the  sacred  spot  has  a  strong  aversion  to  either 
reading  or  hearing  concerning  death-bed  repent 
ances  or  religious  experiences.  Dr.  Parker  had  said 
to  those  around  him,  long  before  the  time  arrived, 
'  When  I  am  dying,  don't  come  round  me  with  ques 
tions  or  exhortations  or  even  audible  prayers,  but 
leave  me  with  my  God.  All  regarding  our  relation 
to  the  eternal  world  should  be  attended  to  in  life 
and  not  at  the  dying  hour.'  In  harmony  with  this 
injunction,  his  mind  was  allowed  to  dwell  on  what 
belonged  to  the  spiritual  world  without  perturba 
tion.  He  spoke  of  meeting  Mrs.  Parker  in  Yonder- 
land.  '  I  am  longing  to  see  her.  It  is  so  long  since 
I  saw  her,'  he  said.  '  Do  you  think  she  will  know 
me  ? '  A  short  time  afterwards,  in  speaking  to  his 
devoted  unprofessional  nurses,  he  said,  '  No  one 
could  have  been  kinder  or  better  nurses.  I  shall 
tell  her  directly  I  see  her  all  you  have  done  for  me/ 
adding,  '  Very  few  men  have  so  completely  finished 
their  work  as  I  have  done — everything  I  set  out  to 
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do  is  accomplished  [mentioning  them  one  by  one], 
and  now  the  end  has  fitly  come.'  When  thought  to 
be  sinking  and  the  terrible  restlessness  from  which 
he  had  suffered  having  subsided  into  comparative 
calmness,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  What  a  beautiful 
smile — her  smile — Emma's  smile — the  air  is  full  of 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.'  He  loved  to  hear 
hymns  sung,  and  the  last  day  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  that  way,  his  favourite  hymn  being  sung  by  tear 
ful  voices  which  filled  the  room  as  with  the  atmos 
phere  of  heaven.  At  last  the  silver  cord  was 
loosed,  the  pitcher  was  broken  at  the  fountain.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  the  28th  of  November,  1902,  at  a 
quarter  to  five  o'clock  he  fell  into  a  calm  sleep,  and 
out  of  that  sleep  Joseph  Parker,  in  his  real  self, 
opened  his  eyes  on  the  ineffable  glories  of  the  spir 
itual  world.  Those  looking  on  said  one  to  the 
other,  '  He  is  dead  ! '  Angels  said,  '  Behold  he 
liveth ! ' 
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THE  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Parker  was 
received  with  universal  sorrow  by  multitudes  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
well  known,  both  personally  and  by  his  works. 
It  could  not  be  realised  at  first,  but  when  it  came  to 
be  understood,  expressions  of  the  loss  the  churches 
had  sustained  was  heard  on  every  hand.  The  news 
paper  press,  from  the  great  journals  of  the  metrop 
olis  to  the  smallest  provincial  sheets,  had,  almost 
without  an  exception,  sketches  of  his  career  and 
leaders  estimating  his  worth,  his  gift  as  a  preacher, 
and  his  potentiality  as  a  social  and  religious  force. 
They  all  looked  upon  him  as  a  genius,  a  centre  of 
widespread  influence,  and  in  many  cases  a  unique 
and  marked  personality.  Prominent  clergymen  and 
ministers  of  all  denominations  spoke  of  his  death 
and  work  to  their  people  and  acknowledged  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  catholic 
Christianity  and  human  progress. 

Evidence  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  ascended 
pastor  had  generated  in  thousands  was  shown  by  the 
AA 
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multitudes  who  repaired  to  the  City  Temple  to  view 
the  coffin,  which  had  been  removed  thither  from  his 
home  in  Lyndhurst  Gardens  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  coffin,  which  bore  a  massive  brass  tablet  with 
the  inscription 


JOSEPH    PARKER,  D.  D., 

MINISTER  OF  THE  CITY  TEMPLE. 

Born  gth  April, 

1830. 
Ascended  28th  Novr.  1902, 


was  placed  immediately  before  the  pulpit.  In  front 
of  it  stood  a  cross  of  white  chrysanthemums,  bearing 
the  inscription  taken  from  one  of  the  doctor's  own 
books,  '  Blessed  are  they  who  have  passed  from  the 
time  world  into  the  abiding  heaven,  the  summer  of 
eternity.'  Masses  of  wreaths  were  arranged  as  an 
immediate  background.  The  tribute  of  love  from 
the  deacons  represented  a  large  open  book  standing 
on  an  easel.  The  page  was  composed  of  white 
chrysanthemums  massed  in  thick  rich  profusion, 
with  Parma  violets  outlining  the  margins.  Across 
the  open  folios  ran  the  following  lines,  often  quoted 
by  the  Doctor :  *  And  now  on  tired  eyes  there 
softly  lies  the  stillest  of  all  slumbers.'  A  card  at 
tached  to  the  easel  bore  the  inscription,  "With 
heartfelt  love  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Parker,  from 
the  deacons  of  the  City  Temple  Church  who  knew 
him.  A  faithful  pastor  and  teacher,  counsellor  and 
friend." 
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The  doors  were  opened  at  twelve  noon  on 
Wednesday  and  from  then  till  eight  at  night  a  con 
stant  stream  of  people  passed,  looking  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  on  the  polished  and  panelled  oak 
coffin  which  contained  the  mortal  remains  of  him 
who  had  preached  within  the  walls  of  the  building 
for  thirty-three  years.  Old  men,  in  some  cases, 
leading  their  grandchildren,  were  there  ;  old  women 
who  had  received  from  the  dead  a  kindly  smile  or  a 
helping  word ;  young  men  and  young  women  in 
large  numbers  who  claimed  him  as  their  peculiar 
preacher;  and  business  men  and  many  in  working 
attire  were  in  that  solemn  procession.  There  was 
no  noise,  as  the  company,  three  abreast,  moved 
along.  They  stepped  as  softly  as  if  they  feared  to 
disturb  the  sleeper.  Hour  after  hour  they  passed 
the  bier  till  the  time  arrived  for  closing,  when  it  was 
reckoned  that  the  solemn  procession  had  reached 
the  number  of  sixteen  to  seventeen  thousand. 

A  funeral  service  was  held  on  Thursday  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  City  Temple,  which  was  densely  filled, 
the  demand  for  tickets  having  far  exceeded  the  ac 
commodation.  Nearly  four  thousand,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  men,  had  assembled  in  the  building. 
In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  deceased,  the 
audience  were  not  clad  in  formal  mourning,  though 
the  prevailing  colour  was  dark.  Representative 
deputations  from  religious,  philanthropic,  and  even 
political  societies  were  present  in  large  numbers, 
along  with  two  hundred  clergymen  and  ministers, 
besides  members  of  Parliament,  leading  citizens,  and 
well-known  active  workers  in  connection  with  re- 
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ligious  and  philanthropic  movements.  The  pulpit 
was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
who  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Parker  presided,  Revs. 
Dr.  A.  Rolland,  R.  J.  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Adamson, 
and  those  who  were  to  officiate.  The  service  com 
menced  with  '  Sleepers,  Wake,  a  Voice  is  Calling,' 
by  the  choir.  *  O  God,  our  Help  in  Ages  Past '  was 
sung  by  the  great  congregation  with  feeling  and 
earnestness.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Monro  Gibson  then 
offered  a  prayer,  in  which  love,  solemnity,  and  trust 
were  mingled  with  thanksgivings  for  the  gifts  and 
endowments  bestowed  on  him  who  had  been  re 
moved  from  them.  After  this  a  quartette  from  the 
choir  sung  with  the  effect  of  almost  supernal  beauty, 
*  Crossing  the  Bar': 

'  For,  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far. 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar.' 

The  Rev.  Principal  Vaughan  Pryce  read  suitable 
portions  of  Scripture,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Townsend  fol 
lowed  by  reading  the  latter  portion  of  the  i5th 
chapter  of  ist  Corinthians.  Dr.  Clifford  offered  a 
prayer  which  was  characterised  by  simplicity,  rev 
erence,  and  pathos.  It  contained  these  words, — 

'  We  miss  a  great  and  brave  leader.  He  has 
passed  out  of  touch  ;  we  no  longer  hear  the  voice 
that  has  so  often  thrilled  and  inspired  us.  "  Oh,  for 
the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  and  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  is  still.'" 

In  closing  Dr.  Clifford  prayed  for  the  young  men 
in  the  ministry, — 
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1  Lord,  baptise  the  younger  ministry ;  burn  out 
cowardice,  inspire  hope,  perfect  consecration.  Thou 
didst  make  our  dear  and  attached  friend  a  minister 
to  the  young  men  scattered  over  the  wide  world  to 
day;  may  their  memory  of  the  words  heard  here  stir 
their  hearts  to  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

Dr.  Nicoll,  in  measured  and  mellow  tones,  gave 
the  funeral  address,  which  consisted  of  reminis 
cences  of  the  closing  weeks  of  Dr.  Parker's  life. 
He  told  how  he  had  seen  the  departed  when  near  the 
end,  and  how  he  was  haggard,  weary,  wistful,  and 
suffering.  About  the  middle  of  his  illness,  when  he 
thought  he  was  recovering,  Dr.  Parker  said,  '  If  I 
were  to  die,  I  should  have  finished  all  my  work, 
seen  all  my  plans  and  ambitions  fulfilled.  My  life 
is  mysteriously  complete.  One  thing  only  I  should 
like  to  do,  to  write  a  life  of  the  Saviour.' 

Dr.  Nicoll,  touching  on  a  period  of  conflict,  said, 
1  There  was  a  time  when  Dr.  Parker  fought  with 
doubt  as  Paul  with  beasts  at  Ephesus.  The  cher 
ished  wife  who  was  his  shadow,  his  second  self,  his 
eye,  his  foot,  his  hand,  was  taken  from  him.  His 
strong  mind  and  tender  nature  seemed  to  reel  under 
the  blow.  He  even  feared  that  the  powers  of  evil 
might  separate  him  from  the  love  of  Christ.  He 
went  straight  from  the  grave  to  the  pulpit,  because 
he  felt  the  pulpit  was  the  place  of  safety.  It  was 
most  pathetic  to  see  him  go  back  to  the  great  foun 
dations  of  his  faith,  and  relay  them,  stone  by  stone. 
The  great  shattering  break  of  death  was  terrible  in 
his  eyes.  His  mind  was  thrown  back  upon  the  last 
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mysteries,  and  grappled  with  them  strongly,  but  for 
the  most  part  silently.  He  was  most  scrupulously 
truthful  about  his  convictions,  and  for  months  was 
most  reticent  about  his  hopes.  But  his  wife's  faith 
in  immortality  finally  helped  him  to  triumph.' 

The  address,  delivered  amid  death-like  silence, 
deeply  stirred  the  emotions  of  the  assembly,  and 
was  fitly  followed  by  the  hymn,  '  Now  the  labourer's 
task  is  o'er,'  the  refrain  of  which  is  so  striking  : — 

1  Father,  in  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping.' 

The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Kelly,  who  pronounced  the  benediction,  after  which 
the  Dead  March  was  played,  as  the  coffin  was  borne 
out  by  the  deacons,  followed  by  the  chief  mourners, 
the  congregation  meanwhile  standing.  The  funeral 
procession  was  formed  in  Holborn,  where  there  were 
assembled  crowds  numbering  thousands,  whose  re 
spectful  demeanour  exhibited  the  deep  feelings  by 
which  they  were  animated.  The  destination  was 
West  Hampstead  Cemetery,  and  the  whole  route  of 
many  miles  bore  numerous  indications  of  mourning. 
The  students  of  New  and  Hackney  Colleges,  headed 
by  Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth,  joined  the  procession  at 
Finchley  Road.  An  immense  crowd  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  cortege  at  the  place  of  interment  and 
stood  uncovered,  while  a  simple  service  was  con 
ducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adamson.  After 
committing  the  body  to  the  ground, — earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrec 
tion, — Dr.  Adamson  read  a  few  passages  of  Scrip 
ture,  concluding  with  the  words,  '  I  heard  a  voice 
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from  heaven  saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  :  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.'  He 
then  offered  the  final  prayer  in  which  he  thanked 
God  for  all  the  blessings  of  home,  friendship,  gifts, 
and  graces  the  departed  had  enjoyed,  for  his  works 
of  faith  and  his  labours  of  love,  and  prayed  for  the 
bereaved  relatives  and  friends,  and  the  Church  and 
office-bearers  that  they  might  have  the  wisdom  nec 
essary  to  carry  on  the  work  their  pastor  had  begun. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  late  Mrs.  Parker,  whose 
body  was  buried  in  the  open  grave,  and  to  the  re 
union  which  had  taken  place  in  heaven.  The  bene 
diction  was  then  pronounced,  '  And  now  may  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  abide 
with  us  all,  till  all  mists  and  shadows  pass  away  and 
until  we  rise  with  the  wise  and  be  counted  in  their 
number.  Amen.' 

Many  of  the  crowd  lingered  for  some  time  round 
the  grave,  taking  a  farewell  look  at  the  long  home 
whither  the  outer  man  of  their  honoured  and  be 
loved  preacher  had  gone,  and  with  sorrowful  hearts 
slowly  wended  their  way  from  the  City  of  the  Dead. 

On  Sunday  memorial  services  were  held  in  the 
City  Temple.  The  spacious  building  was  crowded 
by  an  audience  whose  demeanour  betokened  the 
deep  feeling  of  grief  which  possessed  preachers  and 
hearers  alike.  The  preachers  chosen  were  two  of 
the  younger  ministers  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
in  whom  Dr.  Parker  had  taken  a  deep  and  fatherly 
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interest — the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.  A.,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.  A.  Mr.  Jowett  preached 
in  the  morning,  and  took  for  his  text  the  words, — 
'  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  i  Cor.  xv.  57.  The 
preacher  dwelt  on  the  words,  '  Thanks '  and  '  Vic 
tory,'  as  at  once  the  keynotes  of  the  text  and  of 
the  service.  It  was  a  coronation.  At  the  inner 
most  core  of  Dr.  Parker's  being  there  was  a  rever 
ent  supplicant  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
The  Cross  with  him  was  not  a  colouring  matter, 
brought  in  now  and  again  to  give  a  purple  patch  to 
his  preaching ;  nor  was  it  a  morally  pathetic  incident 
narrated  to  give  persuasiveness  to  an  appeal.  The 
Cross  had  become  to  him  a  method  of  thought,  a 
temper,  a  habit  of  mind;  it  determined  all  his  think 
ings,  and  formed  the  persuasive  atmosphere  through 
which  he  contemplated  all  things.  The  Cross  per 
vaded  his  ministry  because  it  possessed  and  fasci 
nated  his  life.  The  love  of  his  sacrificing  Saviour 
haunted  him  like  a  passion. 

Though  loving  to  proclaim  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  he  met  iniquity  in  a  fearless  and  valorous 
spirit.  The  magnificence  of  the  evil-doer  did  not 
soften  the  thews  of  his  antagonism.  He  never  cur- 
tesied  to  vice  because  it  moved  in  an  imperial  robe. 
Whether  evil  lurked  near  a  throne,  or  was  embodied 
in  a  statesman,  or  was  expressed  in  a  law,  or  dif 
fused  itself  through  a  social  custom,  it  mattered  not. 
He  encountered  it  with  the  tremendous  indictment 
of  an  Amos,  and  the  Temple  rang  with  the  fiery 
denunciations  of  outraged  conscience, 
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'  The  tired  labourer  is  now  at  home,  his  labour  is 
still  with  us,  a  mighty  asset  in  the  common  life. 
"  When  I  reach  the  Yonderland,"  said  he,  "  I  hope 
to  be  welcomed  by  many  a  comrade  who  did  not 
quite  understand  me  down  here  in  the  cold  grey 
clouds  of  time."  He  has  reached  the  shores  of 
Yonderland,  he  has  had  the  friendly  welcome,  his 
triumph  has  been  consummated  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  King.' 

The  evening  service  was  more  largely  attended  if 
possible  than  the  morning  one,  many  who  were 
desirous  of  being  present  not  being  able  to  even  get 
near  the  door  by  reason  of  the  crowd.  The  Rev. 
R.  J.  Campbell  occupied  the  pulpit  and  preached 
the  sermon.  He  took  for  his  text  the  words,  'Sor 
rowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  he  spoke  that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more.'  Acts  xx.  38.  '  Ye  sor 
row  not  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.' 
i  Thess.  iv.  13.  'Wherefore  comfort  one  another 
with  these  words.'  The  sermon  was  replete  with 
reminiscences  illustrative  of  traits  of  Dr.  Parker's 
character  and  influence  as  a  preacher.  He  was  a 
friend,  a  lover  of  children,  a  seer,  a  sufferer,  and  a 
preacher.  Mr.  Campbell  summed  up  his  estimate 
of  the  man  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

'  He  was  a  true  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is 
this  knowledge  which  entitles  me  to  describe  Dr. 
Parker  as  a  good  man.  No  man  could  love  Christ 
as  he  did  without  being  good,  and  making  his  good 
ness  felt  where  most  of  all  it  should  be  felt — not 
only  in  the  pulpit,  but  at  home.  Like  every  great 
soul,  he  had  his  inconsistencies.  He  could  be  mag- 
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nanimous,  wise,  and  strong,  and  their  opposites,  all 
in  the  same  hour.  He  threw  off  great  ideas  like 
sparks  from  a  dynamo,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
ever  showed  himself  capable  of  much  sustained 
thought  on  a  given  theme.  He  never  overlooked  a 
favour;  he  was  even  extravagant  in  his  estimate  of 
it.  So  sensitive  that  he  might  be  described  as  a 
bundle  of  quivering  nerves,  he  could  sometimes  be 
hard  and  stern  to  anyone  who  had  injured  another 
whom  he  loved.  If  he  was  sometimes  mistaken  in 
his  judgment,  we  have  to  remember  that  this  has 
commonly  been  a  failing  of  genius,  and  we  can 
account  for  Dr.  Parker  on  no  other  terms. 

4  He  was  like  no  one  else,  he  was,  and  always  will 
be,  sui  generis.  He  was  a  fragment  of  divinity, 
buried  in  common  clay.  He  had  both  the  charac 
teristics  and  the  limitations  of  genius.  He  was  not 
primarily  a  man  of  affairs,  and  hence  his  judgment 
could  not  always  be  depended  upon  as  a  safe  guide 
in  matters  of  urgent  public  moment.  He  was  a 
preacher  first  and  last  and  all  the  time.' 

The  musical  part  of  the  services  was  eminently 
suited  for  the  solemn  occasion,  and  there  was 
harmony  between  all  that  was  said  and  done  within 
the  City  Temple  that  Sunday  which  virtually,  so  far, 
closed  the  ministry  of  its  renowned  pastor  who  had 
left  his  flock  to  the  care  of  that  Shepherd  who 
never  dies,  but  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever. 

Resolutions  expressive  of  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  the  passing  of  Dr.  Parker  were  adopted  by  many 
religious  bodies  and  committees,  all  couched  in  Ian- 
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guage  of  sorrow  and  regard.  The  religious  weekly 
press  overflowed  with  appreciations  from  outstand 
ing  theologians,  ecclesiastics,  and  others,  who  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  worth  and  work 
of  the  departed.  From  these  the  following  are 
selected  as  exhibiting  how  widespread  was  the  feel 
ing  of  regret  at  Dr.  Parker's  death,  and  the  unan 
imity  of  the  estimate  formed  of  his  character. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  wrote :  '  What  I  saw  and 
heard  was  a  great  preacher,  dramatic,  no  doubt,  like 
Whitefield  and  most  of  the  puissant  agitators  in  all 
communions,  with  the  passion  and  force  of  a  preach 
ing  friar,  but  also  with  the  facile  sway  of  one  who 
dominates  his  hearers.  He  was,  I  suppose,  some 
times  extravagant  and  excessive,  with  the  qualities  of 
those  who  wish  to  rouse  the  hearers  to  whom  they 
are  speaking,  heedless  of  the  cold  realities  of  print. 
But  he  moved  and  stirred  mankind, — all  mankind 
that  came  in  contact  with  him, — and  was  not 
unduly  fastidious  in  regard  to  rhetoric.  For  he  was 
determined,  working  always  for  good,  by  some 
means  or  another  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired, 
and  none  can  doubt  that  he  produced  it.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  difficult  to  see  that  he  was  one  of  those 
moral  rulers  who  reign,  who  have  a  realm  and  sub 
jects  of  their  own,  over  whom  they  exercise  a 
personal  dominion — rulers  like  Wesley — spiritual 
princes  as  truly  as  the  ecclesiastical  Electors  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Most  striking  was  the  num 
ber  of  young  men  among  his  hearers — the  class  most 
difficult  for  a  Church  or  a  preacher  to  attract. 

4  The  congregation,  too,  listened  with  the  solemn, 
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almost    painful    intentness    of     Spurgeon's    congre 
gation — more  cannot  be  said.' 

Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  writes  thus  of  his 
preaching:  'I  make  no  attempt  to  analyse  his 
preaching,  or  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  power. 
It  was  a  spiritual  wonder.  There  was  about  it  the 
touch  of  miracle.  Apparently  free  from  rule,  it  was 
unconsciously  obedient  to  the  great  principles  of 
art.  As  you  listened  you  saw  deeper  meanings. 
The  horizon  lifted,  widened,  broadened — the 
preacher  had  thrust  his  hand  among  your  heart 
strings.  You  heard  the  cry  of  life,  and  the  Christ 
preached  as  the  answer  to  that  cry.  The  preacher 
had  every  gift.  He  was  mystical,  poetical,  ironical, 
consoling,  rebuking  by  turns.  Sometimes, 

4  "  As  from  an  infinitely  distant  land, 

Come  airs  and  floating  echoes  that  convey 
A  melancholy  into  all  our  day."  ' 

The  next  moment  you  could  not  help  smiling  at 
some  keen  witticism.  Then  he  was  ironical,  and 
you  remembered  Heine,  and  saw  that  he  knew  how 
much  irony  is  mingled  by  God  in  the  order  of  His 
creation.  Then  tears  sprang  to  your  eyes  as  he 
pictured  the  failure  of  success,  and  told  of  the  long 
triumphant  struggle  and  the  victory  turning  into 
mourning  by  the  death  of  the  only  child.  But  what 
description  can  render,  or  what  analysis  explain,  the 
visible  inspiration,  the  touch  of  fire  from  heaven?' 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Maclaren,  who  was  a  most  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Parker,  and  who  had  known  him  for 
more  than  forty  years,  says:  'Sheer  vigour  of 
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character,  not  of  intellect  merely,  nor  of  any  one 
side  of  his  nature,  but  of  the  whole — reason,  will, 
love,  daring  disregard  of  conventionality,  a  gift  of 
forceful,  picturesque  speech,  the  born  orator's  tem 
perament,  with  its  sensitiveness  and  quick  response 
to  every  occasion,  and  perhaps  its  tendency  some 
times  to  dramatic  overemphasis,  were  his  in  over 
flowing  measure.  He  owed  little  to  books,  he  was 
that  rare  thing — a  voice,  not  an  echo.  His  tender 
ness  was  as  great  as  his  rugged  strength ;  he  could 
thunder  and  lighten ;  scorn  and  sarcasm  from  his 
lips  blistered  and  burned.  But  he  could  melt  and 
plead  and  woo  as  well ;  and  the  dramatic  changes 
of  tone  and  manner,  so  characteristic  of  his  oratory, 
were  largely  the  expression  of  the  swift  alternations 
of  his  mobile  temperament.  He  was  true  to  the 
Evangelical  conceptions  of  Christ's  work,  and  never 
so  earnest  in  his  preaching  of  the  Cross,  as  well  as 
of  the  Christ,  as  in  his  latest  years.' 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson  bears  witness  that 
'The  departed  preacher  made  great  sacrifices  to 
become  an  able  minister ;  he  lived  aloof  from  every 
disturbing,  distracting  association,  and  he  attained 
his  ideal.  Some  splendid  painters  and  poets  have 
been  damaged  by  courting  society  and  public  life, 
and  some  potential  preachers  also.  Dr.  Parker 
resisted  the  temptation,  and  living  a  life  of  pure 
thought  put  into  the  multitude  a  living  soul  and 
quickening  spirit  which  in  subtle  ways  vitalised  the 
community,  and  raised  civilisation  in  many  spheres.' 

A  great  preacher,  an  original  and  many-sided 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  had  ended  his  earthly  life. 
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Those  who  have  read  this  volume  will  be  able  to 
form  an  approximately  correct  conception  of  the 
man  and  his  work,  its  nature  and  motive.  We  turn 
the  picture  to  the  wall,  with  the  conviction  that 
Joseph  Parker  was,  from  his  inmost  soul,  a  noble, 
true,  and  genuine  Christian  ;  a  preacher  because  he 
could  in  conscience  be  nothing  else  ;  and  fearless  in 
the  utterance  of  his  message  as  became  the  ambas 
sador  of  Almighty  God.  He  rests  from  his  labours, 
and  his  works  do  follow  him. 
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219,  289,  290  ;  presentation  by  Cit> 
Temple  congregation,  249,  251  ; 
sonnets  by  her,  272  ;  holidays,  276, 
277 ;  in  Switzerland,  284,  285 ; 
illness,  286,  288  ;  her  influence  on 
Dr.  Parker,  287 :  her  death,  288, 
297  ;  funeral  sermon,  291,  296 ; 
memorial,  298  ;  reference  to  her  in 
Dr.  Parker's  autobiography,  300,  301. 

Joseph,  D.D.— 

Addresses — see  under  separate  head 
ing^  Sermons  and  addresses. 
America,  first  visit  to,  113. 

Lecturing  tour  in,  191,  196 

American   People,   his   views    on, 

114,  196. 
Banbury,  settlement  in,  41. 

New  church,  48. 

Departure  from,  56. 

Work  in,  41,  56. 

Beecher,  his    eulogy  of   H.    W., 

192,  194. 

Bible,  his  exposition  of,  173,  331, 
332. 

His    attitude    towards,    182, 

238,  240. 

Higher  Criticism,  254,  255. 

Birth,  his,  3. 

His  spiritual,  12,  13. 

Builder,  as  an  apprentice,  10,  n. 
Cavendish    Street    Church,    Man 
chester,     call,     53  ;     letter     to 
deacons,    54 ;     settlement,    59 ; 
students'   classes,  65  ;    deacons' 
court,  68  ;  departure,  85. 
Character,  features  of  his  personal, 

6,    28,    32,    214,    220,    222,    229, 

230,  261. 

Children,  his  love  for,  220,  222. 

Letters  to,  223,  226. 

Churches,  his  early,    13,    15,    30, 
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Parker,  Joseph,  D.D. — continued— 

City  Temple,  London,  principles 
of  his  ministry  in,  124,  125  ;  see 
also  separate  heading. 

Creed,  see  Theology. 

Congregational  Church,  his  advo 
cacy  of  a  United,  339,  346. 

Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales — First  election  as 
chairman,  163;  second  election, 
322 ;  work  as  chairman,  337,  347. 

Congregationalist,  a,  13,  30,  31. 

Congregationalists,  address  to  In 
ternational  Council  of,  241,  243. 

Deacons  of  Cavendish  Street 
Church,  Manchester,  letter  to, 
54  ;  first  meeting  of,  68. 

Of  City  Temple,  London, 

friction  with,  152,  153  ;  presen 
tation  by,  197;  address  by,  271 ; 
letter  after  Mrs.  Parker's  death 
by,  296,  297. 

— —  References  to  individual,  93, 
178,  212,  248,  249,  282. 

Doctorate  oi  Divinity — reception 
of  degree,  70. 

Education,  his  early,  7,  10. 

Edinburgh,  visits  to,  178,  187,  252, 
258,  324. 

Father,  his,  3,  4,  10,  13,  34. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland — Address 
to  General  Assembly,  252,  257. 

Address  at  union  with  United 

Presbyterian  Church,  324. 

Free  Church  Council,  election  as 
President  of  National,  347. 

Generosity,  instances  of  his,  230, 
261. 

Glasgow,  visit  to,  187,  188. 

Hexham  Abbey,  invitation  to 
preach  in,  335. 

Hobby,  preaching  his,  155. 

Holidays,  his,  276,  285. 

Holyoake,  discussion  with  G.  J., 

45>  47- 
Home,  his  early,  3,  5,  12. 

Life,  214,  219. 

Institute  of  Homiletics,  foundation 

of,  91,  93- 
Jubilee,  celebration  of  pulpit,  264, 

271 ;  sonnets  by  Mrs.  Parker,  272. 
Semi-,  of  London  ministry, 

246,  252. 
In   City   Temple,   305, 

307- 

Laymen's  League,  his  advocacy  of 
a,  316,  317. 


Parker,  Joseph,  D.D. — continued — 

London,  first  arrival  in,  34. 

Commencement  of  ministry 

in  Poultry  Church,  88. 

Manchester,  see  under  Cavendish 
Street  Church. 

Marriage,  first,  28. 

Second,  76. 

Silver  wedding  celebrations, 

211,  214. 

Method,  his  love  of,  215,  229,  230. 

Methodist,  a,  15. 

Mission  in  Scotland,  198,  210. 

To  Free  Churches,  260. 

Newspaper,  his  desire  for  a 
religious,  304,  305. 

His  editorship  of  the  Sun,  305. 

His  idea  of  journalism,  319. 

Novelist,  as  a,  273,  275. 

Parker,  Annie,  marriage  with,  28 ; 
her  death,  71. 

Emma  Jane,  his  second  wife 

— see  under  separate  heading. 

Personalia,  6,  II,  129,  130,  159, 
213,  222,  229,  230,  232,  261, 
276,  277. 

Politics — Candidature  as  M.  P.,  160, 
162  ;  his  attitude  towards  South 
African  War,  311,  312;  Radi 
calism  in  social  politics,  317, 
320;  his  early  Republicanism,  322. 

Popularity,  reasons  for  his,  175. 

Portrait,  presentation  of,  246,  248. 

Poultry  Church,  London — First 
call,  8 1 ;  second  call,  83;  settle 
ment,  88 ;  sale,  95  ;  closing 
services,  99. 

Power  as  a  preacher,  129,  135. 

Prayer,  his  views  on,  230,  233. 

Prayers,  his,  126,  127. 

Preacher,  as  a  lay,  22,  24. 

Preaching,  his  hobby,  155. 

His  manner  of,  170,  171,  173. 

His  views  on,  179. 

Evangelical,  185,  186. 

Publications — see  separate  heading. 

Public  speaking,  early  efforts,  21. 

Punctuality,  214,  215. 

Scotland,  rural  mission  in,  198,  210. 

Other  visits  to,  177,  188,  252, 

258,  324. 

Sermon,  his  first,  23;  sonnet  by 
Mrs.  Parker,  272. 

First  in  London,  36. 

Mrs.  Parker's  funeral,  292, 

295 ;  see  also  under  separate 
heading. 
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Parker,  Joseph,  D.D. — continued— 

Sonnets  by  Mrs.  Parker,  272. 

Style,  features  of  his,  129,  131,  173, 
243,  244,  299,  300. 

Success,  secret  of  his,  174. 

Teacher,  as  a,  9. 

Sunday  School,  15. 

Temperance  orator,  as  a,  21. 

Theology,  his,  no,  165,  166,  237, 
240,  264. 

Union  of  Free  and  United  Presby 
terian  Churches  of  Scotland, 
address  at,  324. 

Unity  of  churches,  his  desire  for, 

"5.335,339,  342. 

Of  Congregational  Church, 

his  advocacy  of,  339,  346. 

University    College,    London,   his 

attendance  at,  37,  38. 
War,  his  attitude  towards  South 

African,  311-312. 
Whitefield    Tabernacle,    assistant 

in,  36-40. 
Windermere,  visits    to,    276-282, 

309- 
Parker's    Memorial    Home   for  Girls, 

Sunderland,  298. 
Paterson,  Rev.  Professor,  209. 
Poultry  Chapel,  London,  81,  83,  87-88, 

95,  99- 
Presbyterianism,  Dr.  Parker's  views  on, 

31- 

Priesthood  of  Christ,  objections  to  Dr. 

Parker's  view  on,  157-159. 
Pryce,  Rev.  Principal  Vaughan,  249, 

267. 
Publications  by  Dr.  Parker — 

Ad  Clerum,  90. 

Autobiography,  300. 

Bible,  The  People's,  168-176, 
204. 

The  Pulpit,  331-332. 

To-day's,  263. 

Cavendish  Church  Pulpit,  72. 

Christ,  The  Priesthood  of,  155. 

To-day's,  263. 

Christian  Chronicle,  154. 

-  Profiles  in  a  Pagan  Mirror, 
263-264. 

Church,  A  Working,  49. 

Questions,  Lectures  on,  64. 

City  Temple  Pulpit,  154,  347. 
Curfew  Jessell,  274. 
Ecce  Deus,  78-80. 
Fountain,  The,  154. 
Hidden  Springs,  72. 
Job's  Comforters,  136. 


Publications  by  Dr.  Parker — contd.— 
None  Like  It,  237. 
Orthodoxy  of  the  Heart,  163. 
Our  Own,  72. 
Paraclete,  The,  120. 
Paterson's  Parish,  274-275. 
Prayer     Book,     The     People's 

Family,  230-231. 
Preacher's  Life,  A,  300. 
Pulpit  Analyst,  75. 
Secularism,  Six  Chapters  on,  49. 
Soldier's  Retrospect,  A,  49. 
Some  One,  236. 
Springdale  Abbey,  80. 
Texts,  Studies  in,  347. 
Thinkers,  Chapters  for  Young,  39. 
Thoughts,  Gems  of,  49. 
Truth-Seekers,  Helps  to,  49. 
Tyne  Chylde,  26,  159. 
Walden  Stranyer,  274. 
Well  Begun,  262. 
Wilmot's  Child,  274. 

RAINY,  Rev.  Principal,  181,  256,  324, 

339- 

Raleigh,  Rev.  Dr.,  135. 
Richards,  John  Morgan,  249,  282. 
Rickett,  J.  Compton,  M.P.,  246,  269. 
Robertson  of  Irvine,  1 80. 
Rogers,    Rev.    Dr.    J.   Guinness,    163, 

241,247,  269,  323,  325. 
Rothesay,  206. 
Rowland,  Rev.  Alfred,  267. 
Russia,  Alexander,  Emperor  of,  320. 

SCOTCH  people,  Dr.  Parker's  view  on, 

177,  186,  200-201,  210. 
Scotland,   Dr.    Parker's   visit  to,    177- 

188,  198,  210,  252,  258,  324. 
Secularism,  45-47,  49,  264. 
Sermons  and  addresses  by  Dr.  Parker — 

Anarchy,  333-335- 

Bible,  The,  307. 

The  Old  Testament,  200. 

Higher  Criticism,  254-255. 

Christ  and  the  Multitude,  330-331. 

in  the  midst,  308. 

Christianity,   The  Reasonableness 
of,  182. 

Church — Outward  Business  of  the 
House  of  God,  318-319. 

Criticism,  Higher,  254-255. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  301-303. 

Gambling,  314-315. 

God-sent  Men,  320-321. 

Great  Giants  and  Small,  303-304. 

Life,  205. 
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Sermons  and  addresses  by  Dr.  Parker — 
continued — 

Love,  202. 

Ministry,  Limitations  of  the,  207- 
209 

Preaching,  179. 

Evangelical,  185. 

the  Gospel,  199. 

Limitations  of  the  Ministry, 

207-209. 

Reality,  181. 

Silence,  the  Ministry  of,  293-295 

Spiritual  Communion,  305-306. 

Victoria,  Death  of  Queen,  327. 
Smith,  Eusebius,  93. 

Rev.  Dr.  John,  257. 

Snow  Hill,  96. 

Sonnets  by  Mrs.  Parker,  272. 

Southport,  260. 

Spicer,  Albert,  M.P.,  269. 

Spurgeon,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  39,   145, 

172,  175- 

Stanley,  Dean,  118,  143. 
Stanton,  Rev.  Father,  147. 
Stephens,  Rev.  Joseph  Rayner,  18. 
Stirling,  204. 

Sultan  of  Turkey,  302-303. 
Switzerland,  276,  284-285. 


TALMAGE,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  de  Witt, 
247. 

Taylor,  Mr.  Deputy  Lowman,  103. 
Thursday  noon  service  in  City  Temple, 

London,  119,  138,  150,  244. 
Tillicoultry,  203. 
Turkey,  Sultan  of,  302,  303. 
Tyndall,  Professor,  136,  137. 

Vaughan,  Dean,  146. 

Victoria,  Queen,  321,  322,  326,  328. 

War    in    South   Africa,    Dr.    Parker's 

attitude  towards,  311,  312. 
Watson,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  133. 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  15,  22,  30,  31. 
Whitefield  Tabernacle,  33,  40. 
Whitfield,  George,  258. 
Whyte,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  132,   180, 

186,  231,  257,  258. 
Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  York,  2. 
William,  German  Emperor,  302 
Williams,  Carvell,  323. 
Windermere,  276,  282,  309. 

Yeld,  Marguerite  de  Clare,  221,  232. 
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